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PREFACE. 



Fob tlie general principles on wliioh the selection of the following 
extracts has been compiled, I may refer the reader to the Prefiice to 
my Boys' Second Help. A few matters, however, concerning more 
especially those engaged in the education of the daughters of England, 
seem to require notice. 

Although the whole four Yolumes of this Series contain nothing 
that may not be safbly and advantageously read by youth of both 
sexes, still it has been my aim to select, for the present volume, such 
passages as referred specifically to the high duties which woman is 
called upon to perform in life; to cull such examples of the patient, 
duty-loving career of woman, as the child, the wife, and the mother; 
and to bring forward such instances of her unselfish devotiou, as may 
serve not only to interest the imagination, but to. stimulate the mind 
to all that is worthy — all that is truly lovable in the better part of 
humankind. 

The love of art is so universally acknowledged, that I need say little 
as to the advantages to be derived from the eye-speaking pictures that 
adorn this volume. That it may tempt many to read, and read again 
with increased e^joyment^ and heightened and healthy appreciation, ib 
my sincere wish. In these days, when ignorance is but another word 
for moral and intellectual danger, every drop from the' ocean of sound 
knowledge is a boon as precious as a single rill of water to the desert- 
worn traveller through the sands of Nubia. 

Chkist CvtrxcH, Amguii 9<ft> 18M. 
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THE PARENT AND THE TEACHER. 



It u pity that commonly more care is had, and that among very 
-wise men, to find out rather a cunning jaia for their horse than 
a cuiming maa for Uieir children. To the one they will glAily 
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give a stipend of two hundred crowns by the year, and loth to 
offer the other two hundred shillings. God, that sitteth in 
heaven, laugheth their choice to scorn, and rewardeth their 
libendity as it should ; for he suffereth them to have tame and 
well-ordered horses, but wild and unfortunate children. 

One example, whether love or fear doth work more in a child 
for virtue and learning, I will gladly report, which may be heard 
with some pleasure, and followed with more profit. Before I 
went into Germany I came to Broadgate, in Leicestershire, to 
take my leave of that noble Lady Jane Grey, to whom I was 
exceeding much beholden. 

Her parents^ the duke and the duchess, with all the house- 
hold, gentlemen and gentlewomen, were hunting in the park. 
I found her in her chamber reading Plato in Greek, and that 
with as much delight as some gentlemen would read a merry 
tale in Boccace. 

After salutation and duty done, with some other talk, I asked 
her why she would lose such pastime in the park ? Smiling, she 
answered me, ** I wiss^ aU their sport in the park is but a sl^ow 
to that pleasure that I find in Plato. Alas ! good folk, they 
never felt what ibrua pleafiura meant.-' — ''And how came you, 
madam/' quoth I, *' to tLis d^p knowledge of pleasure ? And 
what did chiefly allura yott tmto it, seeing not many women, 
very few men, have attauiad thereunto ?" 

** I will tell fou/* quotii she, " and tell you a truth which, 
perchance, ye wUl marvel at. One of the greatest benefits that 
ever God gave me is, that he sent me so sharp md severe 
parents, and so sentle a schookoaster. For when t am in pre- 
sence, either of father or mother, whether I speak, keep silence, 
sit, stand or go, eat, drink, be merry or sad, be sewing, playing, 
dancing, or doing anything else, I must do it, ae it were, in such 
weight, measure, and number, even so perfectly as God made 
the world, or else I am so sharply taunted, so cruelly threatened, 
yea, presently, sometimes with pinches, nips, and bobs, and other 
ways, which I will not name for the honour I bear them, so 
without measure misordered, that I think myself in misery till 
time come that I must go to Mr. Elmer ; wno teacheth me so 
gently, so pleasantly, with such fair allurements to learning, that 
I think aU the time nothing whiles I am with him. And when 
I am called from him I fall on weeping, because, whatever I do 
else, but learning, is full of grief, trouble, fear, and whole mis- 
liking unto me. And thus my book hath been so much my 
pleasure, and bringeth daily to me more pleasure and more, that 
in respect of it, aU other pleasures, in very deed, be but trifles 
and troubles unta me." 

(1) Tliink. 




DUTT AND ATKEOTION OF A BELOVED DAUGHTER. 



How winning are thoae myriad ways 

a*" which a child fond homage pityS)- 
ose nunistries of heart and haud. 
Which none but pareuts underatand !— 
When morning reigna in dewy powera, 
To hie and cuS the choicest flower ; 
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Or pluck the j&niit, whose bloom appears 
Bedeck'd with night's refreshing tears ; 
Or else with magic pencil take 
The likeness of some hill or lake, — 
Some haunted spot, whose beauty hung 
Rich praises on ner feeling tongue, — 
And these to place in proud surprise 
Before a mother's greeting eyes 1 
Affection, let thy voice declare 
How tender sweet such trifles are ! 
For what is kindness, but the heart 
In action, without guile or art. 
Imparting by some nameless power, 
A bloom to each attractive hour ? 

But, when bleak winter bares the earth, 
And comfort hails the wonted hearth. 
Then, child of beauty ! thou art found . 
The central star of bliss around. 
Some book divine, or antique tale. 
Or shipwreck, where the savage gale 
Cries havoc ! o'er a howling sea, 
Perchance, the chosen page may be ; 
Or bard eteme, with visions bright, 
Shall charm the soul of taste to-night ; 
Or, haply. Music's heaven-bom spell. 
Whose spirit thou canst wake so well, 
Shall kindle for paternal ears 
The faded tones of former years ; 
Oh! then adown the tides of song, 
"While thou enwrapt art borne along. 
Till the bright chamber seems to glow 
With melody's fine overflow ! 
And full before his bickering fire 
Delighted sits a dreaming sire ; 
Forgive the mother, if her gaze 
Be fill'd with more than fondest praise, 
And nature whisper through the heart, • 
" My child ! how exquisite thou art ! " 




GOLD AND SILTEB FISH: 



Ween I happoa to visit a femily where gold &ud silver fishes 
ftro kept in a glass bow], I am alwaTS pleased with the ocwur- 
renoe, oecause it offers me an opportunity of observing the 
actions and propensities of those beings, with whom we caa 
be little acquainted in their natural state. Not long ainca I spent 
a fortnight at the house of a friend, where there was such a 
riirary, to which I paid no small attention, taking every occasion 
to remark what passed within its narrow limits. It was here that 
I first observed the manner in which fishes die. As soon as the 
creature sickens, the head sinks lower and lower, and it stands, 
as it were, on its head ; till, getting weaker, and losing all poise, 
the tail turns over, and, at last, it floats on the em^ice of the 
water, with its boBy uppermost. The reason why fishes, when 
dead, swim in that mauner, is very obvious ; because, when the 
body is no longer balanced by the fins of the belly, the broad 
muscular back preponderates by its own gravity, and turns the 
belly uppermost as lighter, from its being a. cavity, and because 
it contains the swimming bladders, which contribute to renderit 
buoyant. Some that delight in gold and silver fishes, have adopted 
a notioq that -they need no aliment. True it is, that they will 
subsist for a long time without any apparent food but what they 
can collect from pure water frequently ehapged ; yat they must 
<jraw soma support 'from animalcide, and other nourishment 
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supplied by the water; because, though they seem to eat nothing, 
yet the consequences of eating often drop £om them. That they 
are best pleased with such jejune diet may easily be confuted, 
since, if you toss them crumbs, they wiJl seize them with great 
readiness, not to say greediness: however, bread should be given 
sparingly, lest, turning sour, it corrupt the water. They will 
also feed on the water-plant ciJIed lemna (duck's meat), and also 
on small fry. 

When they want to move a lit(l% ilMjr fantly protrude them- 
selves with their pinna pt0kf$tei i but it is with their strong 
muscular tails onlytbill theyiand all fishes, shoot along with 
such inconceivable nnyidl^. It bM bem said, that the eyes 
of fishes are Immovanle; out thev* appsrently turn them for- 
ward or backward, in their sockets, aift their occasions require. 
Thev take little notice of a lighted candle, though applied dose 
to their heads, but floimoe, and seem much frightened, bv a sud- 
den stroke of the hand against the support whereon the bowl 
is hung; especially when they have been motionless, and are 
perhaps asleep. As fishes have no eyelids, it is not easy to dis- 
cern when tney icre sleeping or ndt^ because their eyes are 
always open. 

Nothing can be more amusing than a class bowl containing 
such fishes: the double refractions of the glass and water repre- 
sent them, when moving, in a shifting and changeable variety of 
dimensions^ shades, and colours ; while the two mediums, assisted 
by the concavo-convex shape of the vessel, magnify and distort 
them vastly; not to mention that the introduction of another 
element and its inhabitants into our parlours engages the fimcy 
in a very agreeable manner. 

Gold and silver fishes, though originally natives of China and 
Japan, yet are become so well reconciled to our climate, as to 
thrive and multiply very fast in our ponds and stews. Linnseus 
ranks this specieis of fish under the genus of eyprinus, or carp, and 
callsdt eyprinus auratus. 

Some people exhibit this sort of fish in a very &nciful way ; 
for they cause a glass bowl to be blown with a large hollow space 
within, that does not commimicate with it. In this cavitv they 

Eut a bird occasionally, so that you may see a goldfinch or a 
nnet hopping, as it were, in the midst of the water, and the 
fishes swunming in a circle round it. The simple exhibition of 
the fishes is agreeable and pleasant; but in so complicated a 
way becomes whimsical and unnatural, and liable to the objection 
due to him, 

** Qui variare cuplt rem prodlgialiUr unim." 

"Who loves to vary every tingle thing 
Ftodigiouily." 
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[When my own fish die, they always remain for some time on 
the surface of the water. They then act as White describes, but 
very often float on their bacxs for several hours before their 
death. I have had often considerable dif&culty in capturing a fish, 
that lay on its back apparently dead ; as at the first touch of the 
hand it gaye a great flounce, and darted about with great rapidity, 
but soon subsided into the position assumed by the bad shepherd, 
according to the Eton Grammar. Gold-fish will eat bread and 
many other artificial aUments. If the fish are kept in a glass 
globe, they should be transferred to a basin while the water in 
the globe is being changed, and there fed, or the water will be 
discoloured. The lower of the two fishes represented is the 
gold-fish, the upper figure represefnts tb# barbel. There are 
several ponds at Oxford stocked with these beautiful fish, which 
have increased not only in number, bat in sixe. One pond full came 
to an untimely end. The pond Wis portly flopplied and warmed 
by the waste water from a stetm engine. One day, some ver- 
digris that had formed in some part of tneeiMdne was washed into 
the pond, and poisoned every one of tlie fifth. Warm water, 
however, is not neceseary^ iar there are seveittl ponds in Oxford 
which are frozen over every year, and yet support plenty of gold- 
fish, which may often be seen swimmiiq;; about unaer the ice.] — 
Bev. J. G. Wood. 



THE MECHANICAL WONDERS OF A FEATHER. 

PALET. 

Every single feather is a mechanical wonder. If we look at the 
quiU, we mid properties not easily brought together, — strength 
and lightness. I know few things more remarkable than the 
strength and lightness of the very pen with which I am now 
writing. K we cast our eye toward the upper part of the stem, 
we see a material made for the purpose, used in no other class of 
animals, and in no other part of birds : tough, light, pliant, 
elastic. The pith also which feeds the feathers, is neither bone, 
flesh, membrane, nor tendon. 

But the most artificial part of a feather is the beard, or, as it 
is sometimes called, the vane, which we usually strip ofi* from 
one side or both when we make a pen. 

The separate pieces of which this is composed are called 
threads, filament^ or rays. Now the first thing which an atten- 
tive observer will remart is, how much stronger the beard of the 
feather shows itself to be when pressed in a direction perpen- 
dicular to its plane, than when rubbed either up or down in the 
line of the stem ; and he will soon discover that the threads of 
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which these beards are composed tire flat, and placed with their 
fiat sides towards each other, hy which means, while they easily 
bend for the approaching of each other, as anyone may perceive 
by drawing his finger ever so lightly upwaroa, they are much 
harder to bend out of their plane, which is the aireotion in" 
which they have to encounter the impulse and pressure of the 
air, and in which their strength is wanted. 




It is also to bo obsen'ed, that when two threads, separated by 
accident, or force, are brought together again, they immediately 
reclasp. Draw your finger down the feather, which is gainst 
the grain, and you break, probably, the junction of some of the 
contiguous threads ; draw your finger up the feather, and you 
restore all things to their former slate. 

It is no common mechanism by which this contrivance is 
effected. The threads or laminM above mentioned are interlaced 
with one another ; and the interlacing is performed by means of 
a vast number of fibres or teeth which the threads shoot forth 
on each side, and which hook and grapple together. 

Fifty of these fibres have been counted in one twentieth of an 
inch. They are crooked, but curved after a different manner; 
for those i^ch proceed from the thread on the side toward the 
extremity of the feather are longer, more flexible, and bent 
downward ; whereas those which proceed from the aide toward 
the beginning or quiU-end of the feather, are shorter, firmer, 
and turned upward. When two laminte, therefore, are pressed 
together, the crooked parts of the long fibres fell into the cavity 
made by the crooked parts of the others, just as the latch whicb 
is fastened to a door enters into the cavity of the catch filed to 
the door-post, and, there hooking itself, f^teos the door.. 



THE LAKB OF 8HINAR. 9 



THE LAND OF SHINAR. 



MX8I BOWMAK. 



We now entered the territory of Sinjar, which Doloni remarked 
has been usually supposed to be the land of Shinar of the Scrip- 
ture ; though St. Jerome included in that term the whole of 
Mesopotamia. 

It was on a plain lying to the north of these mountains, that, 
as De la Bastide informed us, an important scientific work was 
completed, by order of the caliph Al-Mamoun. This was the 
measuring two degrees of the meridian ; thus ascertaining that a 
terrestrial degree is equal to fifty-seven Arabic miles. 

The robber hordes who possess this district suffer no stranger 
to reside here, except some Jews, who transact business for 
them, and dispose of their plunder. These strangers are per- 
mitted to inhabit a small island on a lake named Cattoneab, 
which, we were told, lay among the hills. 

We encamped with every precaution, keeping watch alter- 
nately all night, having our arms within reach, and our horses 
ready to mount. During the day we carefully reconnoitred our 
road. We had now reached some wide-spread lofby cliffs, full of 
caves, which we dreaded might contain hordes of the enemy. 
We ascended by a narrow, rough, and stony path, till we gained 
the highest point of the pass, and looked down upon a vast 
plain, which, to our consternation, was covered with countless 
numbers of tents, apparently swarming with inhabitants, and 
surrounded by camels and horses; some quietly grazing, and 
others saddled for mounting. 

We had no opportunity nor hope of escape. Our little caravan 
was immediately seen, and several troops on horseback, armed 
with darts, galloped forward to assail us. St. Kassian rode up to 
me, and besought me to form the line for defence ; but I saw all 
opposition was utterly hopeless, and Ingardin called out loudly 
that we ought not to risk the last hope of preserving our lives, 
by such a fruitless irritation of the formidable foe. I had just 
time to issue a command, that every one should follow my 
example, when we were surrounded by the most villanous-lookin^ 
wretches I had ever beheld in the East. They were tall and 
meagre, with very dark complexions, long black beards, which 
almost hid their faces, and their heads were imoovered, except 
by an immense quantity of long black hair. Altogether they had 
the appearance of wild beasts. 

On their approach, I alighted from my horse, my companions 
doing the same, I was immediately wounded severely in the 
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arm by a lance. I then threw down my arms, and was imitated 
by my reluctant friends. Approaching the chief, I signified, in 
Arabic, my wish to be at peace with him. He understood my 
language, and waving his hand the troops lowered their lances. 
He then spoke to them in a dialect I did not comprehend, and 
they immediately seized us, and bound our hands. We were then 
compelled to follow our captors to the tents, and were speedily 
surrounded by a crowd of unveiled, handsome, chattering females, 
who stripped us of all our valuables, and the greatest part of our 
clothing ; at my earnest request to the shei^ a scanty covering 
was left us. We were then all crowded into a small tent, our 
hands were released, but we were left without food, to enjoy 
what repose we could on the bare ground, with the prospect of 
death, or slavery for life, before us. My wound was very painful, 
and Codonel roused himself from his despair, to dress it in the 
best way our scanty means afforded. I felt I must be long ill, 
and probably should not survive this misfortune, and I took this 
opportunity to impress on my friends the necessity, under all 
circumstances, of remaining firm and united. I enjoined them 
to submit patiently to our captors, never to abandon hope, and 
to prepare for ana watch a favourable moment for escape. I 
proposed that we should ofier the sheik a large ransom, to be 
paid by the pasha of Bagdad to any one who might bear my 
order to him, and I intended to request that he would permit us 
to write, and allow us a messenger to convey our despatches ; 
but feelmg myself every moment becoming more unequal to any 
exertion, I deputed this duty to St. Kassian, and instructed him 
in what terms to communicate our disaster to the pasha^ and 
request his aid. 

The women, drawn by curiosity, visited our tent^ and the 
doctor's perfect knowledge of Arabic enabhng him to communi- 
cate freely with them, he supplicated their assistance for me. 
The compassion of their sex was excited ; they brought milk and 
water to quench my burning thirst, and some of my garments to 
form a mattress. I was no longer sensible of their kindness ; I 
was prostrated with fever, which continued many weeks, during 
which I was totally unconscious of my dangerous situation. On 
recovering my senses, I was astonished to see my friends gathered 
round my bed with such mournful faces. 

''What misfortune has happened 1" asked I, and again I was 
astonished at the feebleness of my voice. 

"Thank Qod! he will recover!" cried my kind old friend 
Codonel; and he prepared immediately a coniposing draught, 
his influence among the women having obtainea from them the 
restoration of his small medicine-chest, a useless possession to a 
people who despise medicine. I took the potion, and slept long 
(md healthily ; for, on wakings I was sensible of my situation, and 
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felt I was recoyermg. Mt friends were no longer near me, but 
an Arab woman, nursing her child, was by my side. I spoke to 
her, and learned that my companions had all gone to their 
respective labours, and that I should not see them till evening ; 
bu^ at the request of the doctor, who had cured her sick baby, 
she had come to watch me. 

Fervently and gratefully I thanked God for his mercy in re- 
storing me ; and then turned my mind to the contemnlation of 
our situation, and the means of escaping from it ; asking such 
questions of the woman as I thought she could answer me. I 
learnt from her that the sheik, who was her husband, being at war 
with the pasha of Bagdad, had refused to hold any intercourse 
with him, and our hope of being ransomed was thus entirely 
frustrated. She told me I had kin many weeks in an imcon- 
scious state, during which time my friends had been employed 
as slaves, some to tend and guard the cattle, and the rest in 
domestic duties. I soon had an opportunity of discovering the 
truth of this, for she brought me some soup, in which I detected 
that the master-hand of Abdalla had been employed ; and my 
nurse informed me he was established as chief cook, his assistants 
being Segnier, Ingardin, and Doloni. He had discovered vast 
resources for his art among the indiscriminate plunder of the * 
Arabs, and was enabled to season his soujps and pillaus to his 
own satis&ction, and even to the gratification of the Arabs, not- 
withstanding their usucU simple mode of cookery. 

The soup was exoeUent, and I enjoyed it with an appetite that 
assured me I was in a state of convalescence. I now felt able to 
reflect seriously on our prospects, and finally I determined to 
remain an invalid for some time longer, that I might, without 
suspicion, endeavour to contrive some mode of escape. Decep- 
tion is at all times odious and unpardonable, and this artifice 
cost me much remorse ; but the lioerty, and even the lives, of 
my dear friends were at stake, and I felt that their fate lay in my 
hiuids. 

In the evening they returned, weary and dejected, from their 
servile occupations. Br. Codonel alone escaped this degradation ; 
the value of his knowledge had been ascertained, and though 
these people usually despise medicine, he was now folly employed 
in administering to the sick. 

St. Elassian, with my brother and Chiousse, had been out with 
the Arabs, chasing a huse wild boar, which had intruded into the 
camp, and St. Kassian nad had the honour of dispatching the 
monster, a service that we hoped might be useful to us; for 
though we did not indulge the least hope of being released, yet 
the more we were trust^ the better chance there was of our 
escaping. 

My mends were eJl cheered at the sight of my amendment, 
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and as wo were enabled to speak together in our own language, 
without danger of detection, we discussed our plans freely. 
Every day I gained more strength; for though I took nothing 
from Abila, my nurse, but a little milk or soup, yet Abdalla 
brought me secretly, every day, a store of strengthenmg food. I 
gave him a commission to provide a convenient supply of pro- 
visions, to be ready at any moment ; and he promised to be 
obedient, and above all to be discreet. 

I still kept my bed, and the Arabs believed me incapable of 
leaving it, till they almost forgot my existence. Abila was kind 
to me, and brought me cloaks and garments to protect me from^ 
the cold. Among these I fortunately found my own pelisse. As 
it was of dark-coloured cloth, much worn and discoloured, the 
Arabs, who love gay coloiirs, had not been tempted to appro- 
priate it, and it had been" thrown aside in the magazine of 
plunder. In the lining of this garment I had sown my letters of 
credit, bills of exchange, and introductions to the principal 
governors of Asia. These were inestimable treasures, and I care- 
fully buried them in the sand beneath my bed, for fear of further 
accident. 

In sketching my vague plans to my friends, I divided the 
duties which must necessarily precede the execution of the 
schemes, if fortune favoured our attempt. I directed the hunters 
to mark the spot where the arms were deposited, that we might 
avail ourselves of them at the right moment. Bastide, Montval, 
and Dominic, who were employed about the cattle, undertook to 
select and load a fleet dromedary, and to bring out our own good 
horses. For provisions, and a supply of water, we looked to 
Abdalla and his assistants ; and the doctor, who, with Louis 
Segnier, his assistant, was often admitted into the magazine to 
select the drugs he needed for his medicines, agreed to bring 
away from that mass of plunder our valuable instruments of 
science and writing implements. 

One morning there was to be a lion-hunt. For several nights, 
one of these animals had plundered the outskirts of the fiock, 
and withdrawn to his mountain den with the spoil. It was a 
service of danger, and I felt anxious for my friends who were 
to be engaged in it. If it had been prudent, however, or even 
possible, I would wiUingly have joined in the chase. Though I 
could now actually walk stoutly without assistance, I got my 
friends, before thejr set out, to, help me outside the tent, under 
the pretext of enjoying the fresh morning air from the moim- 
tains. After the departure of the hunters, the women brought 
me a carpet 4o lie down on, and new mHk for my breakfast. 
There was something beautiful in the scene of the encampment, 
— ^the flocks grazing peacefully, and the children playing before 
the tentsy whUe in the distance the wild mountains ^hut in the 
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prospect. For the first time my mind was calm and hopeful, 
and I felt as much enjoyment as it was possible for a captiye 
to feeL 

After some time we heard, at a great distance, the loud cries of 
tha hunters ; and, roused bv the sgini of the chase, all the Arabs 
flocked to the mountains, leaving mo with the women and chil- 
dren. Abila, my gentle nurse, the wifo of the sheik, came to sit 
near me, and talked to me as she played with her infeuit. I 

r>inted out to her a rifle resting against ooe'of the tents, which 
recognised as a fftvourite piece of my own, and entreated her to 
allow me to examine it, to ascertain if it was uninjured. She 
brought it to me, and I was astonished to find it remained 
loaded, apparently as I Icfb it. As I wsa looking at it, and wish- 
ing I had the power to keep it, I was startled by a loud roar, and 
suddenly an immense Uon sprung over the tents opposite, and 
made directly towards us. The shndcing women caught up their 
children, and fled to the tents. Abi£i| encumbered with her 
infant, saw her eldest boy, irfxHit foar years old, playlfig causelessly 
at some distance in the rer^ path of the lion, she screamed in 
the wildest maimer* and tlie boy, alarmed at her cry, attempted 
to run, tm^ in hln terror fell down directly Wore Um Airious 
beast. The dJy^tnictfid mother, flingiiu^ her in&nt d^wsL was 
rushing /onrard faiia tbe Tenr jaw* ox the animal; hiA 1 had 
risen up, aii4 seizbiji bor, I pomted to my gun. It was d terrible 
emergency, bal t tfUilbed to my skill, and me quality of my rifle. 
In a momm^ I hid Uvelled it aod ^d I searcel^ dared to 
look at the eiSof^ tflt A shout of Joy from Abila euisouraiged me ; 
and I opened mf 9»m io see the monster prostrate, not ten yards 
from the little vmmi wbo» i^v the danger WM po^L faiMGan to 
roar tremendously; 

When I saw the bMMt was dead. I felt faint ; and, weakezied by 
the fever, and agitat^ by the excitement, I sunk on the ground, 
nearlv senseless^ I yi« soon surrounded by charitable assistants ; 
Dr. dodonel waui brought from his patients to attend to me, and 
I was carefully carried to my bed, and watched till the hunters 
returned. I was not sornr for this involuntarv demonstn^tion of 
weakness, as it kept up t&o notion of my helpless condition. 

The himting-party returned a few minutes aftsr, astonished to 
find their enemy dead in the camp, and (o hear^ from my excited 
and grateful frviod, the exaggerated hifftoTf of mj feat. The 
sheik himself visited me, thanked rm tof 0lMoa. bU ehild, and 
assured me that he would have liwior^d W0 io SbivHby, but that 
he was pledged to his tribe neTMr to release a prisoner who was a 
friend of the pasha <^ Bagdad. I requested from him that ho 
would relieve my companions from servile occupations, and that 
Montval and Dd la Bastido might have some boxes restored to 
them, containing valuable instniments and apparatus for scien- 
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tific experiments, which they feared might be suffering injury. 
He ordered these boxes immediately to be placed at my dis- 
posal, on receiving my assurance that they contained no weapons 
or preparations that could endanger him or his people. 



ELEGY- ON THE DEATH OF AN UNFOETUNATE LADY. 

PoPK, one of the greatest of English poets, bom 1688, died 1744. His " Essav on 
Man," " Dunciad," and translation of the " Iliad," (in which, however, he received 
considerable assistance,) aie the poems most generally known. 

What ^ckoning ghost, along the moonlight shade, 

Invites my steps, and points to yonder glade ? 

'Tis she ! — but why that bleeding bosom gored? 

Why dimly gleams the visionary sword 1 

0, ever beauteous! ever friendly! tell, 

Is it in Heaven a crime to love too well ? 

To bear too tender, or too firm a heart. 

To act a lover's or a Roman's part ] 

Is there no bright reversion in the sky. 

For those who greatly think or bravely die ? 

Why bade ye else, ye powers! her soul aspire 
Above the vulgar flight of low desire ? 
Ambition first sprung from your blest abodes, 
The glorious fault of angels and of gods : 
Thence to their images on earth it flows. 
And in the breasts of kings and heroes glows. 
Most souls, 'tis true, but peep out once an age, 
Dull sullen pris'ners in the body's cage : 
Dim hghts of life, that bum a length of years, 
Useless, unseen, as lamps in sepulchres ; 
Like eastern kings a la^y state they keep. 
And, close confined to their own palace, sleep. 

From these perhaps, (ere Nature bade her die) 
Fate snatch'd her early to the pitying sky. 
As into air the purer spirits flow. 
And sep'rate from their kindred dregs below; 
So flew the soul to its congenial place. 
Nor left one virtue to redeem her race. 

feut thou, &lse guardian of a charge too good, 
Thou, me^ deserter of thy brother's blood ! 
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See on those ruby lips the trembling breath, 
Those cheeks now fading at. the blast of death : 
Cold is that breast which warm'd the world before, 
And those love-darting eyes must roll no more. 
Thus, if Eternal Justice rules the ball, 
Tbua shall jour wives, and thua jour children fall : 
On all the line a sudden vengeance waits. 
And frequent hearses shall besiege your gates. 
There passengers shall stand, ana pointing say 

i While the long funerals blacken all the waj,) 
jo ! theae were they, whose souls the Furies steel'd, 
And cursed with hearts unknowing how to yield. 
Thus unlamented pass the proud awaj, 
The gaze of fools, and pageant of a day! 
So perish all, whose breast ne'er leam'd to glow 
For others' good, or melt at others' woe. 




What can atone (0 ever-injured shade!) 
Thy fate unpitied, and thy rites unpaid } 
No friend's complaint, no kind domestic tear, 
Pleased thy pale ghosl^ or graced thj mournful bier ; 
By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed. 
By foreign handa thy decent limbs compoaed, 
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By foreign hands thy humble grave adom'd, 
By. strangers honour'd, and by strangers moum'dJ 
What though no friends in sable weeds appear, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, 
And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances, and the public show: 
What though no weeping loves thy ashes grace, 
Nor polish'd marble emulate thy face ; 
What though no sacred earth allow thee room, 
Nor hallow*d dirge be mutter'd o'er thy tomb ; 
Yet shall thy grave with rising flowers be dress'd. 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast ; 
There shall the mom her earliest tears bestow, 
There the first roses of the year shall blow : 
While angels with their silver wings o'ershade 
The ground, now sacred by thy relics made. 

So peaceful rests, without a stone, a name. 
What once had beauty, titles, wealth, and fame. 
How loved, how honoured once, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot ; 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee ; 
'Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be ! 

Poets themselves must fall like those they sung. 
Deaf the praised ear, and mute the tuneful tongue. 
Ev'n he, whose soul now melts in mournful lays, 
Shall shortly want the gen'rous tear he pays ; 
Then from his closing eyes thy form shall part, 
And the last pang shall tear thee from his heart; 
Life's idle business at one gasp be o'er, 
The muse forgot, and thou beloved no more ! 



THE SENSITIVE PLANT. 

Perct Btsshk Shellet, born 1792, and unhappily drowned, 1822. Enjoying 
tlie best advantages of education and societyi his irregular disposition, nevertheless, 
led him to atheistical principles, marred his happiness ; and we have but to mourn 
over him as one who was great as a poet, but who lived not before God. 

A Sensitive Plant in a garden grew. 
And the young winds fed it with silver dew, 
And it open'd its fan-like leaves to the light, 
And closed them beneath the kisses of night. 

C 
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And the Spring arose on the garden fair, 
And the Spirit of Love fell everywhere; 
And each flower and herb on earth's dark breast 
Hose from the dreams of its wintry rest. 

But none ever trembled and panted with bliss 
In the garden, the field, or the wilderness. 
Like a doe in the noontide with love's sweet want, 
As the companionless Sensitive Plant. 

The snowdrop, and then the violet, 
Arose from the groimd with warm rain wet, 
And their breath was mix'd with fresh odour sent 
From the turf, like the voice and the instrument. 

Then the pied windflowers and tulip tall. 
And narcissi, the fairest among them all. 
Who gaze on their eyes in the stream's recess, 
TiU they die of their own dear loveliness. 

And the Naiad-like lily of the vale, 
Whom youth makes so &ir and passion so pale, 
That the light of its tremulous bells is seen 
Through their pavilions of tender green ; 

And the hyacinth purple, and white and blue. 
Which flung from its bells a sweet peal anew 
Of music so delicate, soft, and intense. 
It was felt like an odour within the sense ; 

And the rose like a nyi^ph to the bath addrest. 
Which unveiled the depth of her glowing breast. 
Till fold after fold, to the fainting air, 
The soul of her beauty and love lay bare ; 

And the wand-like lily, which lifted up. 

As a Maenad,^ its moonlighi>-colour'd cup, 

Till, the fiery star, which is its eye. 

Gazed through the clear dew on the tender sky ; 

And the jessamine faint, and the sweet tuberose, 
The sweetest flower for scent that blows ; 
And all rare blossoms from every clime 
Grew in that garden in perfect prime. 

W. «. ft Bacchante, while mad from the Inspiration of the god during their orgies. 
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TO A WIFE, WITH A KING, ON THE ANNIVEESARl 

OF HER WEDDING-DAY. 

Ths Eev. Saxttel Bishop was bom 1731, and died 1795, Master of Merchant 
Tailor's School. His poetical effusions were chiefly devoted to the praise of his 
wife. 

" Thee, Mary, with this ring I wed " — 
So, fourteen years ago, I said, 
Behold another ring ! — " For what 1" 
« To wed thee o'er again 1" Why not 1 

With that first ring I married youth, 
Grace, beauty, innocence, and truth ; 
Taste long admired, sense long revered, 
And all my Molly then appeared. 
If she, by merit since disclosed, 
Prove twice the woman I supposed, 
I plead that double merit now, 
To justify a double vow. 

Here, then, to-day (with faith as sure, 
With ardour as intense as pure. 
As when, amidst the rites divine, 
I took thy troth, and plighted mine). 
To thee, sweet girl, my second ring 
A token and a pledge I bring : 

With this I wed, till death us part. 
Thy riper virtues to my heart ; 
Those virtues which, before untried. 
The wife has added to the bride ; 
Those virtues, whose progressive claim. 
Endearing wedlock's very name, 
My soul enjoys, my song approves. 
For conscience* sake, as well as love's. 

And why ? — They show me every hour 
Honour's high thought, Affection's power, 
Discretion's deed, sound Judgment's sentence, 
And teach me all things — ^but repentance. 
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TEDS WIFE. 

WAsniMOTOir Irviwo.— The following delightful domestie sketch Is from the pen 
of a wurld-known writer, who is still enjoying the honourable hidependency which 
his works have realized for him. As a simple tale of female devotion, verifying the 
fact that " when Poverty comes in at the door. Love does not fly out at the window," 
I could not select a more feeling or beautiful passage in this, or any other author's 
works. 

I HAVE often had occasion to remark the fortitude with which 
women sustain the most overwhehnin^ reveraes of fortmie. 
Those disasters which break down the spirit of a man, and pro- 
strate him in the dust, seem to call forth all the energies of the 
softer SOX, and give such intrepidity and elevation to their 
character, that at times it approaches to sublimity. 

Nothing can be more touching than to behold a soft and tender 
female, who had been all weakness and dependence, and alive to 
every trivial roughness, while treading the prosperous paths of 
life, suddenly rising in mental force to be the comforter and 
support of her husband under misfortune, and abiding, with 
unshrinking firmness, the bitterest blasts of adversitv. 

As the vme, which has lon^ twined its graceftd K)liage about 
the oak, and been lifted by it into sunshine, wiU^ when the hardy 
plant is rifted by^the thunderbolt, cling round it with its caress- 
ins tendrils, and bind up its shattered boughs,— so it is beautifully 
ordered by Providence, that woman, who is the mere dependent 
and ornament of man in his happier hours, should be his stay 
and solace when smitten with sudden calamity ; winding herself 
into the rugged recesses of his nature, tenderly supporting tho 
drooping head, and binding up tho broken heart. 

I was once congratulating a friend, who had around him a 
blooming family, knit together in the strongest aflfection. " I can 
wish you no bettor lot,'* said he, with enthusiasm, " than to have 
a wife and children. If you are prosperous, there they are it 
share your prosperity j if otherwise, there they are to comfort 
you.*' 

And, indeed, I have observed that a married man, falling into 
misfortune, is more apt to retrieve his situation in the world 
than a single one; — partly because he is more stimulated to 
exertion by tho necessities of tho helpless and beloved bein^ 
who depend upon him for subsistence ; but chiefly because his 
spirits are soothed and relieved by domestic endearments, and 
his self-respect kept alive by finding, that, though all abroad is 
darkness and humiliation, yet there is still a little world of love 
at home, of which he is the monarch. Whereas a single man is 
apt to run to waste and self-neglect, — to fancy himself lonely and 
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abandoned, and his heart to fall to ruin, like some deserted man- 
sion, for want of an inhabitant. 

These observations call to mind a little domestic story of which 
I was once a witness. My intimate friend, Leslie, had married a 
beautiful and accomplished girl, who had been brought up in the 
midst of fashionable life. She had, it is true, no fortime ; but 
that of my friend was ample, and he delighted in the anticipation 
of indulging her in every elegant pursuit, und administering to 
those delicate tastes and fancies that spread a kind of witchery 
about the sex. — " Her life," said he, " sdslH be like a fairy tale." 

The very difference in their characters produced an harmonious 
combination ; — ^he was of a romantic and somewhat serious cast ; 
she was all hfe and gladness. I have often noticed the mute 
rapture with which he would gaze upon her in company, of which 
her sprightly powers made her the delight; and how, in the 
midst of applause, her eye would still turn to him, as if there 
alone she sought fevour and acceptance. 

When leaning on his arm, her slender form contrasted finely 
with his tall, nwnly person. The fond, confiding air with which 
she looked up to hun^ seemed to call forth a flush of triumphant 
pride and cherishing tenderness, sa if he doted on his lovely 
burden for its Y017 helplessness. Kever did a couple set forward 
on the flowery path of miclj and wellnsuited marriage with a 
fairer prospect of felicity. 

It was the misfortune of my ithdndf b^owever, to have embaiked 
his property in large specuLiKtions ; ao4 be had not been married 
many months whi^ by a sueceeslon of sudden disasters, it was 
swept j&om htai, ti&a he found himself radMioad almost to penury. 
For a iam» h» kept hl« sitiiAtiimto bimiieli^ mi4 went about with 
a haggard oofuiteoAaafl^ and • bymking heart. His Ufe wais but 
a protracted i^d&y ; und wbiftt rmd»nA it loo«9 insupportable, 
was the neoesnitr of keeping up » «niib JA the piesence of his 
wife ; for be oould w% hrw^fbrnmU to tymwhtim bar with the 
news. 

She saw, bowey^, with the ooiek eyes ot ilbetion, that all was 
not well with him. ^Q marked bis altered iookis and stifled 
sighs, and was oot to be deoeived by hU sickly and vapid 
attempts «t ebeerftilfMMWi She t^akjdd all her »pHghtly powers 
and tender btondiabmeats to win bim back to happiness ; but 
she only drove the arrow deeper into hi» souL The more he saw 
cause to love her, the more torturing was the thought that he 
was soon to make her wretched. 

A little while, thought he, and the smile will vanish from that 
cheek, — ^the song will die away from those lips, — the lustre of 
those eyes will be quenched with sorrow ; and the happy heart, 
which now beats lightly in that bosom, will be weighea down, 
like mine, by the cares and miseries of the world. At length, he 
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came to me, one day, and related his whole situation, in a tone of 
the deepest despair. 

When I heard him through, I inquired, " Does your wife know 
all this V* At the question he burst into an agony of tears. 
" For God's sake I" cried he, " if you have any pity on me, don't 
mention my wife ; it is the thought of her that drives me almost 
to madness!" "And why not?" said L ^She must know it, 
sooner or later : you cannot keep it long from her, and the intel- 
ligence may break upon her in a more startling manner than if 
imparted by yourself; for the accents of those we love soften the 
harshest tidings. Besides, you are depriving yourself of the 
comforts of her sympathy ; and not merely that, but also endan- 
gering the only bond that can keep hearts together — an unreserved 
community of thought and feeling. She will soon perceive that 
something is secretly ]^reying upon your mind ; and true love 
will not brook reserve; it feels undervalued and outraged, when 
even the sorrows of those it loves are concealed from it." 

" O, but, my Mend! to think what a blow I am to give to all 
her future prospects — how I am to strike her very soul to the 
earth, by telling her that her husband is a beggar I that she is to 
forego all the elegancies of life,— aU the pleasures of society, — to 
shrink with me into indigence and obscurity ! To tell her that 
I have dragged her down from the sphere in which she might 
have continued to move in constant brightness, the light of every 
eye, the admiration of every heart ! How can she bear poverty ? 
she has been brought up in all the refinements of opulence. How 
can she bear neglect ? she has been the idol of society. ! it 
will break her heart — ^it will break her heart !" 

I saw his grief was eloquent, and I let it have its flow; for 
sorrow reheves itself by words. When his paroxysm had sub- 
sided, and he had relapsed into moody silence, I resumed the 
subject, and urged him to break his situation at once to his wife. 
He shook his head mournfully, but positively. 

*' But how are you to keep it from her ? It is necessary she 
should know it, that you may take the steps proper to the itera- 
tion of your circumstances. You must change your style ot 

living nay," observing a pang to pass across his coimtenance, 

" don't let that afflict you. I am sure you have never placed your 
happiness in outward show ; you have yet friends, warm Mends, 
who will not think the worse of you for being less splendidly 
lodged : and surely it does not require a palace to be happy with 
Mary—" 

" I could be happy with her," cried he, convulsively, " in a 
hovel! — I could go down with her into poverty and the dust ! — I 
coidd — I could — God bless her! — God bless her!" cried he, 
bursting into a transport of grief and tenderness. 

« Am, believe m^ my Mend,", said I, stepping up, and grasping 
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him warmly by the hand, — *' believe me, she can be the same with 
you. Ay, more : it will be a soui'ce of pride and triumph to her — 
it will ccdl forth all the latent energies and fervent sympathies of 
her nature; for she will rejoice to prove that she loves you for 
yourself. There is in every true woman's heart a spark of 
heavenly fire, which lies dormant in the broad daylight of pro- 
sperity, but which kindles up, and beams and blazes, in the dark 
hour of adversity. 

*^ No man knows what the wife of his bosom is — no man knows 
what a ministering angel she is — imtil he has gone with her 
through the fiery trials of this world." There was something in 
the earnestness of my manner, and the figurative style of my kin- 
guage, that caught the excited imagination of LesUe. I knew 
the auditor I had to deal with; and, fbllowing up the impression 
I had made, I finished by persuading him to go home and 
unburden his sad heart to his wife. 

I MUST confess, notwithstanding all I had said, I felt some little 
solicitude for the result. Who can calculate on the fortitude of 
one whose whole life has been a round of pleasure ? Her gay spirits 
might revolt at the dark, downward path of low humility sud- 
denly pointed out before her, and might cling to the sunny 
regions in which they had hitherto revelled. Besides, ruin in 
fashionable life is accompanied by so many fftlling mortifications, 
to which in other ranks it is a stranger. In short, I could not 
meet Leslie, the next morning, without trepidation. 

But, poor girl !" added he, " she cannot realize the change we 
must undergo. She has no idea of poverty but in the abstract; 
she has only read of it in poetry, where it is allied to love. 

"She feels as yet no privation; she sufiers no loss of accus- 
tomed conveniences nor elegances. When we come practically 
to experience its sordid cares, its paltry wants, its petty humilia- 
tions, then will be the real trial." — *' But," said I, " now that you 
have got over the severest task, — ^that of breaking it to her, — the 
sooner you let the world into the secret, the better. The dis- 
closure may be mortifying ; but then it is a single misery, and 
soon over ; whereas you otherwise sufier it, in anticipation, every 
hour in the day. 

" It is not poverty so much as pretence that harasses a ruined 
man, — ^the struggle between a proud mind and an empty purse, — 
the keeping up a hollow show, that must soon come to an end. 
Have the courage to appear poor, and you disarm poverty of its 
sharpest sting." On this point I found Leslie perfectly prepared. 
He had no false pride himself; and as to his wife, she was only 
anxious to conform to their altered fortunes. 

Some days afterwards, he called upon me in the evening. He 
had disposed of his dwelling-house, and taken a small cottage in 
the country, a few miles from town. He had been busied all day 
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in sending out furniture* The new establishment required few 
articles, and those of the simplest kind. All the splendid furni- 
ture of his late residence had oeen sold, excepting his wife's harp. 
That^ he said, was too closely associated with the idea of 
herself; it belonged to the little story of their loves ; for some of 
the sweetest moments of their courtship were those when he had 
leaned over that instrument^ and listened to the melting tones of 
her voice. 

He was going out to the cottage, where his wife had been all 
day, superintending its arrangement. My feelings had become 
strongly interested in the progress of the family story, and, as it 
was a fine evening, I offered to accompany him. He was wearied 
with the fatigues of the day, and, as he walked out, fell into a fit 
of gloomy musing. 

" Poor Mary !" at length broke, with a heavy sigh, from his 
lips. — "And what of her 1" asked I; "has anytmng happened to 
her?" — "What!" said he, darting an impatient glance; "is it 
nothing to be reduced to this paltry situation, — to be caged in a 
miserable cottage, — ^to be obliged to toil almost in the menial 
concerns of her wretched habitation Y* 

" Has she, then, repined at the change ?" — " Eepined ! she has 
been nothing but sweetness and good humour. Indeed, she 
seems in better spirits than I have ever known her; she has been 
to me all love and tenderness, and comfort !" " Admirable girl !" 
exclaimed I. "You call yourself poor, my friend; you never were 
so rich, — you never knew the boimdless treasures of excellence 
you possess in that woman." 

"01 but, my friend, if this, our. first meeting at the cottage, 
were over, I think I could then be comfortable. But this is her 
first day of real experience; she has been introduced into a 
humble dwelling ; she has been employed all day in arranging its 
miserable equipments; she has, for the first time, known the 
fatigues of domestic employment; she has, for the first time, 
looked round her on a home destitute of everything elegant, — 
almost of everything convenient; and may now be sitting down, 
exhausted and spiritless, brooding over a prospect of future 
poverty." 

There was a degree of probability in this picture that I could 
not gainsay; so we walked on in silence. After turning from the 
main road up a narrow lane, so thickly shaded with forest trees 
as to give it a complete air of seclusion, we came in sight of the 
cottage. It was hmnble enough in its appearance for the most 
pastoral poet; and yet it had a pleasing rural look. A wild vine 
had overrun one end with a profusion of foliage ; a few trees 
threw their branches gracefully over it ; and I observed several 
pots of flowers tastefi^y disposed about the door, and on the 
grass-plot in front. 
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A small wicket-gate opened upon a foot-path that wound 
through some shrubbery to the door. Just as we approached, 
we heard the sound of music. Leslie grasped my arm; we 
])aused and listened. It was Mary's voice, singing, in a style of 
the most touching simplicity, a little air of whidb her husband 
was pecuUariy fond.. I felt Leshe's hand tremble on my arm. 
He stepped forward, to hear more distinctly. His step made a 
noise on the gravel-walk. 

A bright, beautiful &oe glanced out at the window and 
vanished, a light footstep was heard, and Mary came tripling 
forth to meet us. She was in a pretty rural dress of white ; a 
few wild-flowers were twisted in her ^e hair ; a fresh bloom 
was on her cheek ; her whole countenance beamed with smiles ; 
I had never seen her look so lovely. 

^ My dear George," cried she, '^ I am so glad you are come! I 
have Deen watchmg and watching for you ; and running down 
the lane, and looking out for you. I've set out a table imder a 
beautiful tree behind the cottage ; and I've been gathering some 
of the most deUcious strawberries, for I know you are fond of 
them, — and we have such excellent crean^ — and everything is so 
sweet and still here! — Oh," said she, putting her arm within 
his, and looking up brightly in his &ce, — ^ ok, we shall be so 
happy!" 

Poor Leslie was overcome. He caught her to his bosom, he 
folded his arms around her, he kissed her a^n and again ; he 
could not speak, but the tears gushed into his eyes ; and he has 
often assured me, that, thougn the world has since gone pro- 
£»perously with him, and his life has, indeed, been a happy one, yet 
never has he experienced a moment of more exquisite iehcity. 



• THE PLEASURES ARISING FROM A CULTIVATED 

IMAGINATION. 

Akemsidb. a poet and physician, born 1721, died 1770. His *' Pleasures of the 
Imagioation " is the wq^k upon which his fame chiefly rests. 

BLEST of Heaven, whom not the languid songs 

Of Luxury, the siren! not the bribes 

Of sordid wealth, nor all the gaud v spoils 

Of pageant honour, can seduce to leave 

Those everbloomin^ sweets, which from the store 

Of nature fair imagination culls. 

To charm the enlivened soul ! What though not all 

Of mortal of&pring can attain the height 
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Of envied life ; though only few possess 

Patrician treasures, or imperial state : 

Yet Nature's care, to all her children just, 

With richer treasures and an ampler state 

Endows at lai^e whatever happy man 

Will deign to use them. His the city's pomp. 

The rural honours his. Whate'er adorns 

The princely dome, the column and the arch. 

The breathing marbles, and the sculptured gold, 

Beyond the proud possessor's narrow claim. 

His tunefiil breast enjoys. For him the spring 

Distils her dews, and from the silken gem 

Its lucid leaves unfolds ; for him the hand 

Of Autumn tinges every fertile branch 

With blooming gold, and blushes like the mom. 

Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wing; 

And still new beauties meet his lonely walk. 

And loves unfelt attract him. Kot a breeze 

Flies o'er the meadow, not a cloud imbibes 

The setting sun's efiiilgence, not a strain 

From all the tenants of the warbling shade 

Ascends, but whence his bosom can partake 

Fresh pleasure, unreproved. Nor then partakes 

Fresh pleasure only : for the attentive mind. 

By this harmonious astion on her powei-s. 

Becomes herself harmonious : wont so ofb 

In outward things to meditate the charm 

Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home 

To find a kindred order, to exert 

Within herself this elegance of love, 

This fair inspired delight : her temper'd powers 

Kefine at length, and every passion wears 

A chaster, milder, more attractive mien. 

But if to ampler prospects, if to gaze 

On nature's form, were negligent of all 

These lesser graces, she assumes the port 

Of that eternal Majesty that weigh'd 

The world's foundations ; if to these the mind 

Exalts her daring eye ; then mightier far 

Will be the change, and nobler. Would the forms 

Of servile custom cramp her generous powers ? 

Would sordid poHcies, the barb'rous growth 

Of ignorance and rapine, bow her down 

To teme pursuits, to indolence and fear ? 

Lo ! she appeals to Nature, to the winds 

And rolling waves, the sim's unwearied course, 

The elements and seasons : all declare 
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For what the eternal Maker has ordain'd 

The pow*rs of man : we feel within ourselves 

His energy divine : he tells the heart, 

He meant, he made us to behold and love 

What he beholds and loves, the general orb 

Of life and being ; to be great like him, 

Beneficent and active. Thus the men. 

Whom Nature's works can charm, with God himself 

Hold converse ; grow fGimiliar, day by day, 

With his conceptions ; act upon his plan ; 

And form to his the relish of their souls. 



ON SINCERITY". 

Archbishop Txllotsov. This distinguished divine was bom 1630, and died 
1694. He was present at the execution of Lord William Russell ; and, despite his 
opposition to the measures proposed in favour of the Roman Catholics, he waa 
raised to the see of Canterbury. 

Truth and sinceritv have all the advantages of appearance, and 
many more. If the snow of anything be good for anything. I am 
sure the reality is better ; for why does any man dissemble, or 
seem to be that which he is not, but because he thinks it good U 
have the (qualities he pretends to? For to counterfeit and to 
dissemble is to put on the appearance of some real excellency. 
Now the best way for a man to seem to be anything is really to 
be what he would seem to be. Besides, it is often as troublesome 
to support the pretence of a good quality, as to have it ; and if a 
man have it not, it is most likely ne will be discovered to want 
it, and then all his labour to seem to have it is lost. There is 
something unnatural in painting, which a skilful eye will easily 
discern from native beauty and complexion. 

It is hard to personate and act a part long ; for where truth is 
not at the bottom, nature will always be endeavouring to return, 
and will betray herself at one time or other. Therefore, if any 
man think it convenient to seem good, let him be so indeed, and 
then his goodness will appear to every one's satis&ction; for 
truth is convincing, and carries its own hght and evidence along 
with it, and will not only commend us to every man's conscience, 
but, which is much more, to God, who searcheth our hearts. So 
that upon all accounts sincerity is true wisdom. Particularly as 
to the affairs of this world, integrity hath many advantages oyer 
all the artificial modes of dissimulation and deceit. It is much 
the plainer and easier, much the safer and more secure way of 
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dealing in the world; it has less of trouhle and difficulty, of 
entanglement and perplexity, of danger and hazard in it; it is the 
shortest and nearest way to our end, carrying us thither in a 
straight line, and wDl hold out and last longest. The arts of 
deceit and cunning continually grow weaker, and less effectual 
and serviceable to those that practise them ; whereas integrity 
gains strength by use, and the more and longer an^ man prac- 
tiseth it, the greater service it does him, by confirmmg his repu- 
tation, and encouraging those with whom he hath to do, to 
repose the greatest confidence in him ; which is an unspeakable 
advantage in business and the affairs of life. 

A dissembler must always be upon his guard, and watch 
himself carefully, that he do not contradict his own pretensions ; 
for he acts an unnatural pai't^ and therefore must put a continual 
force and restraint upon himself. Whereas ho that acts sincerely 
hath the easiest task in the world ; because he follows nature, and 
so is put to no trouble and care about his words and actions; he 
needs not invent any pretences beforehand, or make excuses 
afterward, for anything he has said or done. 

But insincerity Is very troublesome to manaee ; a hypocrite 
hath so many things to attend to, as make his life a very per- 
plexed and intricate thing. A liar hath need of a good memory, 
lest he contradict at one time what he said at another ; but truth 
is always consistent with itself, and needs nothing to help it out ; 
it is always near at hand, and sits upon our lips; whereas a lie is 
troublesome, and needs a great many more to make it good. 

Add to all this, that sincerity is the most compendious wisdom, 
and an excellent instrument for the speedy despatch of business. 
It creates confidence in those we have to deal with; saves the 
labour of many inquiries, and brings things to an issue in few 
words. It is like travelling in a pkin beaten road, which com- 
monly brings a man sooner to his journey's end than by-ways, in 
which men often lose themselves. In a word, whatever conve- 
nience may be thought to be in falsehood and dissimulation, it is 
soon over ; but the inconvenience of it is perpetual, because it 
brings a man under an everlasting jealousy and suspicion, so that 
he is not believed when he speaks truth, nor trusted when 
perhaps he means honestly. When a man hath once forfeited 
the reputation of his integrity, nothing will then serve his turn^ 
neither truth nor falsehood. 

Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world for a day, and 
should never have occasion to converse more with mankind, never 
more need their good opinion or good word, it were then no great 
matter (as far as respects the affairs of this world) if he spent his 
reputation all at once, and ventured it at one throw. But if he 
be to continue in the world, and would have the advantage of 
reputation while he is in it, let him make use of truth and siu-i 
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cerity in all his words and actions, for nothing but this will hold 
ont to the end. All other arts may fail, but truth and integi-ity 
will carry a man through, and bear him out to the last. 



THE HAPmr DEATH. 

"UmBTKKBy when on the languid eye 
Life's autumn scenes grow clim,'^ 
When eveninfl^s shadows yedl the skji 
And Pkwmre^ siren hymn 
QrorWs Winter on the tuneless ear^ 
Like echoes from, another sphere^ 
Or dream of seraphinv** 
It were not sad to cast away 
This dull and cumbrous lottd of eUqr. 

It were not sad to feel the hearl 
Grow passionless Stid €old ; 
To feel those Um^^mi to depsii 
That cheer'd tlie good of old ; 
To clasp the faith which looks on Ugh, 
Which fires the CScrbtian's dying eye. 
And makes the curtain-lbld^ 
Thai Ms upon his wasting breast^ 
nie door that leads to endless rast. 

It were not lonely thus to Ue 
On that ^umphant bed| 
Till the pure epirii motmts 06 high, 
By white-whsg^d sertphs led ) 
Where gleirles eartk may never bk»w 
O'er ^rnany mansions'* lingering gikoWi 
In peerleas lustre shed ; 
It Were not lonefy thus to soar, 
Where sin and gnef cati sting no .more. 

And, though the way to such a goal 
Lies through the clouded tomb, 
If^ on the &ee, unfettered soul 
There rest no stains of gloom, 
How shovdd its aspirations rise 
Far through the blue, impillar'd skies, 
Up to its final home ! 
Bevond the joumeyings of the sim, 
Where streams of living waters run. 




DESCRIPTION OF A SUMMER'S EVE. 

Down the sultry arc of day 

The burniiig wheels have urged their way, 
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And eve along the western skies 
Spreads her intermingling dyes. 
Down the deep, the miry lane, 
Creeking comes the empty wain, 
And driver on the shaft-horse sits, 
Whistling now and then by fits ; 
And oft with his accustomed call, 
Urging on the sluggish Ball. 
The bam is still, the master's gone, 
And Thresher puts his jacket on, 
While Dick upon the ladder tall, 
Nails the deaa kite to the wall. 
Here comes shepherd Jack at Idst, 
He has penned the sheep-cote fast. 
For"twas but two nights before 
A lamb was eaten on the moor : 
His empty wallet Rover carries, 
Nor for Jack, when near home, tarries ; 
With lolling tongue he runs to try 
If the horse-trough be not dry. 
The milk is settled in the pans, 
And supper messes in the cans ; 
In the hovel carts are wheel'd, 
And both the colts are drove a-field ; 
And little Tom, and roguish Kate, 
Are swinging on the meadow gate. 
Now they chat of various things. 
Of taxes, ministers, and kings, 
Or else tell all the village news. 
How madam did the squire refuse ; 
How parson on his tithes was bent. 
And landlord oft distrained for rent. 
Thus do they talk, till in the sky 
The pale-eyed moon is mounted high, 
And from the alehouse drunken Ned 
Has reerd— then hasten all to bed. 
The mistress sees that lazy Kate 
The happing coal on kitchen grate 
Has laid — while master goes throughout, 
Sees shutters fest, the mastiff out. 
The candles safe, the hearths all clear. 
And nought from thieves or tire to fear ; 
Then both to bed together creep, 
And join the general troop of sleep. 
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COWPER'S TAME HAEEa 

CowPEB was bom in 1731, died 1800. He had ever been afflicted with nervous- 
ness and depression, and his latter years were spent in a state bordering on insanity. 
The following interesting account of the treatment of his hares was inserted by Cowpcr 
himself in the Gentleman*g Magazine, 

In the year 1774, being much indisposed both in mind and 
body, incapable of diverting myself either with company or books, 
and yet in a condition that made some diversion necessary, I 
was glad of anything that would engage my attention, without 
fatiguing it. The children of a neighbour of mine had a leveret 
given them for a plaything; it was at that time about three 
months old. Understanding better how to tease the poor 
creature than to feed it, and soon becoming weary of their charge, 
they readily consented that their father, who saw it pining and 
growing leaner every day, should ofiFer it to my acceptance. I 
was willing enough to take the prisoner under my protection, 
perceiving that, in the management of such an animal, and in the 
attempt to tame it, I should find just that sort of employment 
which my case required. It was soon known among the neigh- 
bours that I was pleased with the present, and the consequence 
was that in a short time I had as many leverets offered to me as 
would have stocked a paddock. I undertook the care of three, 
which it is necessary that I should here distinguish by the names 
I gave them— Puss, Tiney, and Bess. Notwithstanding the two 
feminine appellatives, I must inform you that they were all males 
Immediately commencing carpenter, i built them houses to sleep 
in ; each had a separate apartment, so contrived that their ordure 
should pass through the bottom of it ; an earthen pan placed 
under each received whatsoever fell, which being duly emptied 
and washed, they were thus kept perfectly sweet and clean. In 
the daytime they had the range of a hall, and at night retired 
each to his own bed, never intruding into that of another. 

Puss grew presently familiar, would leap into my lap, raise 

himself upon liis hinder feet, and bite the hair from my temples. 

He would suffer me to take him up, and to carry him about in 

my arms, and has more than once &llen fast asleep upon my 

!knee. He was ill three days, during which time I nursed him, 

Icept him apart from his fellows, that they might not molest him, 

^for, like many other wild animals, they persecute one of their 

own species that is sick,) and by constant care, and trying him 

-«vith a variety of herbs, restored him to perfect health. No 

oreature could be more grateful than my patient after his re- 

oovery; a sentiment which he most significantly expressed by 

licking my hand, fiirst the back of it, then the palm, then every 
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finger separately, then between all the fingers, as if anxious to 
leave no part of it unsaluted ; a ceremony which he never per- 
formed but once again upon a similar occasion. Finding him 
extremely tractable, I made it my custom to carry him always 
after breakfast into the garden, where he hid himself generally 
under the leaves of the cucumber vine, sleeping or chewing the 
cud till evening; in the leaves also of that vine he found a 
favourite repast. I had not long habituated him to this taste of 
liberty, before he began to be impatient for the return of the 
time when he might enjoy it. He would invite me to the garden 
by drumming upon my knee, and by a look of such expression, as 
it was not possible to misinterpret. If this rhetoric did not 
immediately succeed, he would take the skirt of my coat between 
his teeth, and pull it with all his force. Thus Puss might be said 
to be perfectly tamed, the shyness of his nature was done away, 
and on the whole it was visible by many symptoms, which I have 
not room to enumerate, that he was happier in human society 
than when shut up with his natural companions. 

ITot so Tiney ; upon him the kindest treatment had not the 
least effect. He, too, was sick, and in his sickness had an equal 
share of my attention; but if after his recovery I took the 
liberty to stroke him, he would grunt, strike with his fore feet, 
spring forward, and bite. He was, however, very entertaining in 
his way ; even his surliness was matter of mirth, and in his play 
ho preserved such an air of gravity, and performed his feats with 
such solemnity of manner, that in him too I had an agreeable 
companion. 

Bess, who died soon after he was full grown, and whose death 
was occasioned by his being turned into his box, which had been 
washed, while it was yet damp, was a hare of great humour and 
drollery. Puss was tamed by gentle usage ; Tiney was not to be 
tamed at all ; and Bess had a courage and confidence that ihade 
him tanie from the beginning. I always admitted them into the 
parlour after supper, when, the carpet affording their feet a firm 
hold, they would frisk and bound, and play a thousand gambols, 
in which Bess, being remarkably strong and fearless, was always 
superior to the rest, and proved himself the Vestris of the party. 
One evening the cat, being in the room, had the hardiness to pat 
Bess upon the cheek, an indignity which he resented by drum- 
ming upon her back with such violence that the cat was happy 
to escape from under his paws, and hide herself. 

I describe these animals as having each a character of his own. 
Such thev were in fact, and their countenances were so expres- 
sive of that character, that, when I looked only on the face of 
either, I immediately knew which it was. It is said that a shep- 
herd, however numerous his flock, soon becomes so familiar with 
their features, that he can, by that indication only, distin- 
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guisli each fix>m all the rest ; and yet, to a common observer^ the 
difference is hardly perceptible. I doubt not that the same dis- 
crimination in the cast of countenances would be discoverable in 
hares, and am persuaded that among a thousand of them no two 
could be found exactly similar ; a circumstance little suspected 
by those who have not had opportunity to observe it. These 
creatures have a singular sagacity in discovering the minutest 
alteration there is made in the place to which they are accus- 
tomed, and instantly apply their nose to the examination of a 
new object. A smsdl hole being burnt in the carpet, it was 
mended with a patch, and that patch in a moment underwent 
the closest scrutiny. They seem, too, to be very much directed 
by the smell in the choice of their favourites ; to some persons, 
though they saw them daily, they could never be reconciled, and 
would even scream when they attempted to touch them ; but a 
miller coming in, engaged their affections at once, his powdered 
coat had charms that were irresistible. It is no wonder that my 
intimate acquaintance with these specimens of the kind has 
taught me to hold the sportsman's amusement in abhorrence ; he 
little knows what amiable creatures he persecutes, of what 
gratitude they are capable, how cheerful they are in their spirits, 
what enjoyment they have of life, and that, impressed as they 
seem with a peculiar dread of man, it is only because man gives 
them peculiar cause for it. 

That I may not be tedious, I will just give a short summary 
of those articles of diet that suit them best. 

I take it to be a general opinion that they graze, but it is an 
erroneous one, at least erass is not their staple ; they seem 
rather to use it medicinafly, soon quitting it for leaves of almost 
any kind. Sowthistle, dandelion, and lettuce, are their fiivourite 
vegetables, especially the last. I discovered, by accident, that 
fine white sand is in great estimation with them ; I suppose as 
a digestive. It happened that I was cleaning a birdcage when 
the hares were with me ; I placed a pot filled with such sand 
upon the floor, which being at once directed to by a strong 
instinct, they devoured voraciously; since that time I have 
generally taken care to see them weU supplied with it. They 
account green com a delicacy both blade and stalk, but the ear 
they seldom eat ; straw cf any kind, especially wheat-straw, is 
another of their dainties ; they will feed greedily upon oats, but 
if furnished with clean straw, never want them ; it serves them 
also for a bed, and, if shaken up daily, will be kept sweet and dry 
for a considerable time. They do not, indeed, require aromatic 
herbs, but will eat a small quantity of them with great relish, and 
are particularly fond of the plant called musk ; they seem to 
resemble sheep in this, that if their pasture be too succulent, they 
are very subject to the rot ; to prevent which, I always made 
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bread their principal nourishment, and, filling a pan with it cut 
into small squares, placed it every evening in their chambers, for 
they feed only at evening and in the night; during the winter, 
when vegetables were not to be got, I mingled this mess of 
bread with shreds of carrot, adding to it the rind of apples cut 
extremely thin ; for though they are fond of the paring, the apple 
itself disgusts them. These, however, not being a sufficient sub- 
stitute for the juice of summer herbs, they must at this time be 
supplied with water ; but so placed that they cannot overset it 
in their beds. I must not omit, that occasionally they are much 
pleased with twigs of hawthorn, and of the common brier, eating 
even the very wood when it is of considerable thickness. 

Bess, I have said, died young; Tiney lived to be nine years 
old, and died at last, I have reason to think, of some hurt in his 
loins, by a fall ; Puss is still Hving, and has just completed his 
tenth year, discovering no signs of decay, nor even of age, except 
that he has grown more discreet and less frolicsome than he was. 
I cannot conclude without observing that I have lately introduced 
a dog to his acquaintance, a spaniel that had never seen a hare to 
a hare that had never seen a spaniel I did it with great caution, 
but there was no real need of it. * Puss discovered no token of 
fear, nor Marquis the least symptom of hostility. There is, 
therefore, it should seem, no natural antipathy between dog and 
hare, but the pursuit of the one occasions the flight of the other, 
and the. dog pursues because he is trained to it ; they eat bread 
at the same time out of the same hand, and are in all respects 
sociable and friendly. 

I should not do complete justice to my subject, did I not add, 
that they have no ill scent belonging to them, that they are 
indefatigably nice in keeping themselves clean, for which purpose 
nature has furnished them with a brush under each foot ; and 
that they are never infested by any vermin. 

May 28, 1784. . 

ICEMOBANDUU FOUND AMONG GOWFBB'S FAFEBS. 

Tuesday, March 9, 1786. 

This day died poor Puss, aged eleven years eleven months. He 
died between twelve and one at noon, of mere old age, and 
apparently without pain. 




EFITATH OH A HARE. 

Here lies, whom hound did ne'er punoey 
Nor swifter greyhound follow. 



Old Tiitej, surlieBt of his kind, 

Who, nursed with tender care. 
And to dotuestio boonds oonflned, 

Waa still s wild Jack hare. 
Though duly from my hand he took 

His pittance every night. 
He did it with a jealous look. 

And when he could, would bite. 
His diet was of wheaten bread, 

And milk, and oats, and straw : 
Thistles or lettuces instead, 

With sand to scour his maw. 
On twigs of hawthorn he regaled, 

On pippins' russet peel, 
And, when hia juicy salads &il'd, 

Sliced carrot pleased him wbE 
A Turkey carpet was his lawn. 

Whereon he loved to hound, 
To skip and gambol like a &wn, 

And swing his rump around. 
Hia frisking was at evening hours, 

For then he lost his fear. 
But most before approaching showetB, 

Or when a storm diew near. 
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Eight years and five round rolling moona 

He thus saw steal away. 
Dozing out all his idle noons. 

And every night at play. 

I kept him for his humour's sake. 

For he would oft beguile 
My heart of thoughts that made it ache. 

And force me to a smile. 

But now beneath his walnut shade 
He finds his long last home, 

And waits, in snug concealment laid, 
Till gentler Puss shall come. 

He, still more aged, feels the shocks 
From which no care can save. 

And, partner once of Tiney's box, 
Must soon partake his grave. 



A MOONLIGHT SCE2TE. 

SOUTH XT. 

ITow calmly, gliding through the dark blue sky, 
The midnight moon ascends ! Her placid beams, 
Through thinly scatter'd leaves, and Doughs grotesque, 
Mottle with mazy shades the orchard slope ; 
Here o'er the chestnut's fretted foliage, grev 
And massy, motionless they spread ; here snine 
Upon the crags, deepening with blacker night 
Their chasms ; and there the glittering argentry 
Bipples and glances on the confluent streams. 

A lovelier, purer light than that of day 
Rests on the hills ; and oh! how awfully, 
Into that deep and tranquil firmament. 
The summits of Auseva rise serene ! 

The watchman on the battlements partakes 

The stillness of the solemn hour ; he feels 

The silence of the earth ; the endless sound 

Of flowing water soothes him ; and the stars. 

Which, in that brightest moonlight well-nigh quench'd, 

Scarce visible, as in the utmost depth 

Of yonder sapphire infinite, are seen. 

Draw on with elevating influence 

Towards eteniity the attemper'd mind, 




THE DEATH OF THE SAINT. 



" Spiiut, leave thy kouae of clay : 

" Lingering duat, resign thy breath I 
"Spirit, oaat thy chains away : 

" Dust, be thou dissolved in death !" 
Thus thy guardian angel apoke. 

As he watched thy dying bed; 
As the bond of life he broke, 

And the ransomed captive fled. 
" Prisoner, long detain'd below ; 

"Prisoner, now with freedom bleat; 
■ Weioome from a world of woe, 

" Welcome to a land of rest !" 
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Thus thy guardian angel sane, 
As he bore thy soul on high ; 

While with Hallelujahs rang 
All the regions of the sky. 

Ye that mourn a £sither's loa%. 

Ye that weep a friend no more ! 
Call to mind the Christian cross. 

Which your friend, your fether bore. 

Grief, and penury, and pain, 
Still attended on hia way, 

And oppression's scourge and chain, 
More unmerciful than they. 

Yet, while travelling in dintrrroi 
"Twas the eldest curse of t ^n — 

Through the world's waste wildemeaii,. 
He had a. paradise within ; 

And alone that vale of teaaD% 
Which bis humblb^ jBbotst^iep trbd, ' 

SttiE a shining palih appease 
Where the mouzner waOtedwith Qod 

Till his Master front dbo7%. 

When the ^omised hour was eome 
Sent the ehanot of his Ibve 

To convey the wanderer'home. 

Saw ye not the wheels of fire. 
And the steeds that cleft the wind ? 

Sawve not his soul aspire. 
When his mantle dropt behind T 

Ye who caught it as it fell. 
Bind that mantle round your breast ! 

So in you his meekness dwell. 
So on you his spirit rest ! 

Yet, rejoicing in his lot, 
Still shaU memory love to weep 

0*er the venerable spot 
Where his dear cold relics sleep. 

Grave !' the guardian of his dust, 
Grave ! the treasury of the skies, 

Every atom of thy trust 
Bests in hope again to rise. 

Hark ! the jud^ent-trumpet sounda— <• 
** Soul I rebuild thy house of clay, 

^Immortality thy walls, 
•'And eteiiiity thy day 1" 
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MABIA. 



Lavrekck Stxbks was bom in 1713, and died 1768. Great as a wit, his writings 
are strangely incongruous ivith his of&ce as a clergyman. Pathetic as are his 
expressions of sentiment, he was, unhappily, of a shallow and selfish disposition. 

FIRST PART. 

— They were the sweetest notes I ever heard ; and I instantly 
let down the fore-glass to hear them more distinctly. "Tis 
Maria," said the postilion, observing I was listening — ^**Poor 
Maria," continued ne, leaning his body on one side to let me see 
her, (for he was in a line between us) '^ is sitting upon a bank 
playing her vespers upon a pipe, with her little goat beside her." 

The young fellow uttered this with an accent and a look so 

r»rfectly in tune to a feeling heart, that I instantly made a vow, 
would give him a four-and-twenty sous piece when I got to 
Moulines. 

— **And who is poor Maria? " said I. 

" The love and pity of all the villages around us," said the 
postilion: — *4t is out three years ago, that the sun did not 
shine upon so fair, so quick-witted, and amiable a maid; and 
better fate did Maria deserve, than to have her banns forbid bv 
the intrigues of the curate of the parish who published them — ^* 

He was going on, when Maria^ who had made a short pause, 
put the pipe to her mouth, and began the air again — ^they were 
the same notes — yet were ten times sweeter: **It is the 
evening service to the Virgin," said the young man — " but who 
has taught her to play it — or how she came by her pipe, ho one 
knows: we think that Heaven has assisted her in both; for ever 
since she has been unsettled in her mind, it seems her only con- 
solation — she has never once had the pipe out of her hand, but 
plays that service upon it almost night and day." 

The postilion delivered this with so much discretion and 
natural eloquence, that I could not help deciphering something 
in his face above his condition, and should have sifted out his 
history had not poor Maria taken s\ich fiill possession of me. 

We had got up by this time almost to the bank where Maria 
was sitting: she was in a thin white jacket, with her hair, 
all but two tresses, drawn up in a silk net, with a few oHve 
leaves twisted aHttle fantastically on one side — she was beautiful ; 
and if ever I felt the full force of an honest heartache, it was 
the moment I saw her — 

** God help her ! poor damsel ! above a hundred masses," said 
the postilion, ''have been said in the several parish churches 
and convents around for her — ^but without effect : we have still 
hopes, as she is sensible for short intervals, that the Virgin at 
last will restore her to herself; but her parents, who know her 
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best, are hopeless upon that score, and think her senses are lost 
for ever." 

As the postillion spoke this, Maria made a cadence so melan- 
cholj, so tender, and querulous, that I sprung out of the chaise 
to help her, and found myself sitting betwixt her and her goat^ 
before I relapsed from my enthusiasm. 

Maria looked wistfully for some time at me, and then at her 
goat— and then at me —and then at her goat again, and so on 
alternately. 

— **Well, Maria," said I softly — ^**What resemblance do you 
find 1 " 

I do entreat the candid reader to believe me, that it was from 
the humblest conviction of what a beast man is, that I asked 
the question ; and that I would not have let &11 an unseasonable 
pleasantry in the venerable presence of Misery, to be entitled to 
all the wit that ever Rabelais scattered. 

Adieu, Maria! — adieu, poor hapless damsel! — sometime, but 
not now, I may hear thy sorrows from thy own lips — but I was 
deceived ; for that moment she took her pipe, and told me such 
a tale of woe with it, that I rose up, and with broken and 
irregular steps walked softly to my chaise. 

SECOND PARft 

When we had got within half a league of Moulines, at a little 
opening in the road leading to a thicket, I discovered poor Maria 
sitting under a poplar — she was sitting with her elbow in her 
lap, and her head leaning on one side within her hand->a small 
brook ran at the foot of the tree. 

I bade the postilion go on with the chaise to Moulines— and 
La Fleur to bespeak my supper — and that I would walk after 
him. 

She was dressed in white, and much as my friend described 
her, except that her hair hung loose, which before was twisted 
within a silk net. She had superadded likewise to her jacket a 
pale green riband, which fell across her shoulder to the waist ; 
at the end of which hung her pipe. Her goat had been as faith- 
less as her lover ; and she had got a little dog in lieu of him, 
which she kept tied by a string to her girdle ; as I looked at her 
dog she drew him towards her with the string — " Thou shalt 
not 4eave me, Sylvio," said she. I looked in Maria's eyes, and 
saw she was thinking more of her &ther than of her lover or her 
little goat ; for as she uttered the words,; the tears trickled down 
her cheeks. 

I sat down close by her ; and Maria let me wipe them away as 
they fel^ with my handkerchief. I then steeped it in my own — 
and then in hers — and then in mine — and then I wiped hers 
again — and as I did it, I felt such undescribable emotions Within 
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me, as I am sure coxild not be accounted for firom any combina- 
tions of matter and motion. 

I am positive I have a soul ; nor can all the books, with which 
xnateriaUsts have pestered the world, ever convince me of the 
contrary. 

When Maria had come a little to herself, I asked her if she 
remembered a pale thin person of a man, who had sat down 
betwixt her and her goat about two years before ? She said, she 
was unsettled much at that time, but remembered it upon two 
accounts — that ill as she was, she saw the person pitied her ; 
and next, that her goat had stolen his handkerchief, and she had 
beaten him for the theft— she had washed it, she said, in the 
brook, and kept it ever since in her pocket, to restore it to 
him in case she should ever see him again, which, she added, he 
had half promised her. As she told me this, she took the hand- 
kerchief out of her pocket to let me see it: she had folded it up 
neatly in a couple of vine leaves, ti^ round with a tendril— on 
opening it, I saw an S marked in one of the comers. 

She had since that, she told me, strayed as far as Home, and 
walked round St. Peter's once — and returned back — that she 
found her way alone across the Apennines — had travelled over 
all Lombardy without money — and through the flinty roads of 
Savoy without shoes : how she had borne it, and how she had got 
supported, she could not tell — but "God tempers the wind,*' 
said Maria, "to the shorn lamb." 

" Shorn indeed ! and to the quick,'' said I ; "and wast thou in 
my own land, where I have a cottage, I would take thee to it, 
and shelter thee ; thou shouldst eat of my own bread, and drink 
of my own cup — I would be kind to thy Sylvio — in all thy weak- 
nesses and wanderings I would seek after thee and bring thee 
back — when the sun went down I would say my prayers, and 
when I had done, thou shouldst play the evening song upon thy 
pipe ; nor would the incense of my sacrifice be worse accepted 
for entering heaven along with that of a broken heart." 

Nature melted within me as I uttered this ; and Maria obser- 
ving, as I took out my handkerchief that it was steeped too 
much already to be of use, would needs go wash it in the stream 
— "And where will you dry it, Maria?" said I. — "I will dry 
it in my bosom," said she, "it will do me good." 

"And is your heart still so warm, Maria," said I. 

I touched upon the string on which hung all her sorrows — she 
looked with wistful disorder for some time in my face ; and then, 
without saying anything, took her pipe, and played her service to 
the Virgin — the string I had touched ceased to vibrate — in a 
moment or two Maria returned to herself let her pipe fall, and 
rose up. . 

"And where are you going, Maria?" said I. She said, "To 






Moulines" — " Let us go," said I, " together." Maria put her ana 
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within mine, and lengthening the string to let the dog follow 

in that order we entered Homines. 

Though I hate salutations and greetings in the market-place^ 
yet, when we got into the middle of this, I stopped to take my 
last look and last farewell of Maria. 

Maria, though not tall, was nevertheless of the first order of 
fine forms— affliction had touched her looks with something that 
was scarce earthly — still she was feminine: and so mucSi was 
there about her of all that the heart wishes, or the eyes look for 
in woman, that, could the traces be ever worn out of her brain, 
and those of Eliza out of mine, she should not only eat of my 
bread, and drink of my own cup, but Maria should lie in my 
bosom, and be unto me as a daughter. 



THE CATHEDRAL. 

CoMORETS.— This celebrated, but licentious dramatist, was born in 1670, and 
died 1729. The present passage from his tragedy of the "Mourning Bride" hat 
elicited the most enthusiastic admiration from Dr. Johnson. 

Almeria, It was a fancied noise, for all is hushed. 

Leonora, It bore the accent of a human voice. 

Aim. It was thy fear, or else some transient wind 
Whistling through hollows of this vaulted aisle. 
We'U listen. 

Leon, Hark ! 

Aim, No ; all is hush'd and still as death. Tis dreadful ! 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile. 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads 
To bear aloft its arch'd and ponderous roo^ 
By its own weight made steadfast and immovable. 
Looking tranqmlUty! It strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sight ; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold. 
And shoot a chillness to my trembling heart. 
Give me thy hand, and let me hear thv voice ; 
Nay, quickly speak to me, and let me near 
Thy voice — my own affrights me with its echoes. 

Leon. Let us return ; the horror of this pkco 
And silence will increase your melancholv. 

Aim. It may my fears, but cannot add to that. 
No, I will on ; show me Anselmo's tomb ; 
Lead me o'er bones and skulls and mouldering eartb 
Of himian bodies ; for I'll mix with them ; 
Or wind me in the shroud of some pale corse 
Yet green in earth, rather than be the bride 
Of Garcia's more detested bed : that thought 
Exerts my spirits, and my present fears 
Are lost in dread of greater iU. 



I NCT'BBOWK I 




THE 

NUT-BRO\VN 
MAID.' 



it right or 
wrong, theso 



compkin, 

Affl ruling this, how 
that it is a lahour 
Bpent in vain 
Wethem well, for 
nerer a deal ihey 
love A miui again ; 

For leit k man do what 
lie can their &vour 
to attain, 

Vet if a new do them 
pursue, their first 
true lover than ' 

Lahourethfbi nought, 
for &atn her thoi^it 
he is a baniahed 

I say not nay, but that all day it is both writ and said, 
That womao's fiiith is, as who saith, all utterly decayed ; 
Hut, nevertheless, right good witness in this case niight he laid. 
That they love true, and continue; record the Nut-Brown Maid; 
Which from her love, when her to prove, he came to make hia 

Would not depart, for in her heart she loved but him alone. 

(I) Tbli loTc1i«l of EngUib biiUadi ii unong Ihi mtaif gean of lUintnn vbOM 
lierond lU ^iilH. II wu Bitt piintM in IKi, in * suiloui book eillid Ariiolit 
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Then between us let us discuss, what was all the manere ' 
Between them two ; we will also tell all the pain and fear 
That she was in. Now I begin, so that ye me answere. 
Wherefore all ye that present be, I pray you give an ear : 
" I am the knight, I come by night, as secret as I can, 
Saying — Alas, thus standeth the case, I am a banished man ! " 

" And I your wiU for to fulfil, in this will not refuse ; 

Trusting to shew in wordes few, that men have an ill use, 

To their own shame, women to blame, and causeless them accuse; 

Therefore to you I answer now, all women to excuse ; 

Mine own heart dear, with you what cheer? I pray you tell anon; 

For, in my mind, of all mankind, I love but you alone." 

"It standeth so ; a deed is do^ wherefore much harm shall gi'ow. 
My destiny is for to die a shamefvd death I trow. 
Or else to flee ; the one must be ; none other way 1 know 
But to withdraw, as an outlaw, and take me to my bow; 
Wherefore adieu, my own heart true, none other rede ^ I can^ * 
For I must to the green wood go, alone, a banished man." 

" Lord, what is the world^'s bliss, that changeth as the moon, 
My summer^s day, in lusty May, is darked before the noon : 
I hear you say farewell ; nay, nay, we depart * not so soon ; 
Why say ye so ? whither will ye go ? alas, what have ye done t 
All my welfare to sorrow and care should change if ye were gone ; 
For, in my mind, of all mankind, I love but you alone." 

" I can believe it shall you grieve, and somewhat you distrain ; 
But afterward, your names hard within a day or twain 
Shall soon aslake, and ye shall take comfort to you again. 
Why should ye nought ? for to make thought your labour were 

in vain, 
And thus I do, and pray you lo,* as heartily as I car . 
For I must to the green wood go, alone, a banished lan." 

" Now sith' that ye have shewed to me the secret cf your mind, 

I shall be plain to you again, like as ye shall me find ; 

Sith it is so, that ye will go, I wiU not leave behind, 

^all never be said, the Nut-Brown Maid was to her love unkind; 

Make you ready, for so am I, although it were anon,* 

For, in my mind, of all mankind, I love but you alone." 

"Yet I you rede to take good heed what men will think and 

say. 
Of young and old, it shall be told, that ye be gone away, 



(1) manner. (2) done. (3) counsel. 

(4) ken, know. (5) part. (6} mark. 

(7) since. (8) straightway. 
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Tour wanton will for to fblfil, in ereon wood yon to play, 
And that ye might, from your delight, do longer make delay. 
Bather than ye should thus for me be called an ill v oman, 
Yet would I to the groen wood go, alone, a banished man." 




" Thoneh it be sung of old and young that I Ehould be to blan?e. 
Theirs bo tho charge that speak so lEU^e in hurting of my uaniui 
For I will prove that faithful love, it is dBvoid of shame ; 
In your distress and heaviness, to part with you the same ; 
And Buro all tho'' that do not so, true lovers are they none ; 
But, in my mind, of all mankind, I love but you alone." 
" I coimsel you, remember how it is no maiden's law, 
Nothing to doubt, but to run out to wood with an outlaw : 
For yo must there in your hand bear a bow ready to draw. 
And as a thiof thua must ye live, ever in dread and awe^ 
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Bv which to you great harm might grow, yet had I liefer^ than 
That I had to the green wood go, alone, a banished man." 

" I think not nay, but as ye say, it is no maiden's law, 
But love may make me for your sake, as I have said before. 
To come on foot, to himt and shoot, to get us meat in store, 
For so that I your company may have, I ask no more ; 
From which to part, it maketh mine heart as cold as any stone. 
For in my mind, of all mankind, I love but you alone." 

" For an outlaw this is the law, that men him take and bind 
Without pity, hanged to be, and waver with the wind. 
If I had need, as God forbid, what rescues could ye find ? 
Forsooth I trow, you and your bow for fear would draw behind ; 
And no marvel, for little avail were in your counsel than,' 
Wherefore I to the wood will go, alone, a banished man," 

"Full well know ye that women be full feeble for to fight, 

No womanhede ' it is indeed to be bold as a knight ; 

Yet in such fear if that ye were, with enemies day or night, 

I would withstand, with bow in hand, to grieve them as I might. 

And you to save, as women have, from death many one ; 

For, m my mind, of all mankind, I love but you alone." 

" Yet take good heed for ever I drede * that ye coula not sustain 
The thorny ways, the deep valleys, the snow, the frost, the rain. 
The cold, the heat; for dry or wete * we must lodge on the plain ; 
And us above none other rofe« but a brake bush or twain ; 
Which soon: should grieve you, I believe, and ye would gladly 

than,!' 
That I had to the green wood go, alone, a banished man." 

"Sith I have here been partynere® with you of joy and bliss, 
I must also part of your woe endure, as reason iay ^ 
Yet am I sure of one pleasure ; and, shortly, it is this. 
That where' ye be me seemeth, perdie," I could not fare amiss ; 
Without more speech, I you beseech, that we were soon agone ; 
For, in my mind, of aU mankind, 1 love but you alone." 

" If ye go thider,^^' ye must consider, when ye have lust " to dine. 
There shall no meat be for you get, nor drink, beer, ale, nor wine. 
Nor sheetes clean to lie between, maden " of thread and twine ; 
None other house, but leaves and boughs, to cover your head and 

mine: 
Lo, mine heart sweet, this ill diet should make you pale and wan, 
Wherefore I to the wood will go, alone, a banished man." 

(1) rather. 
(4) dread. 
(7) then. 
(10) thither. 



(2) then. 


(3) womanhood. 


(6) wet. 


(6) roof. 


(8) partner. 


(9) i.e. par Dieaf 


(11) wish. 


(12) made. 
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" Among the wild deor, such an archere, as men say that ye he, 
Ne may not fell of good victaile, where ia ao great plenty, 
And water clear, of the rivers, ehaU be ^1 sweet to ma, 
With which in hele,' I shall righte wele endure, as ye shall see ; 
And, ere we go, a bed or two I can provide anon, 
For, in my mind, of all mankind, I love but you alone." 




m0 



"Lo yet before, ye must do more, if ye will go with me. 

As cut your hair up by your ear, your kirtle by your knee , 

With bow in hand, for to withstand your enemies, if need be 

And this same night, before daylight, to wood ward wUl I fleu. 

If that ye will all this fulfil, do it shortly as ye con. 

Else will I to the green wood go, alone, a banished man." 

" I shall as now, do more for you than longeth to womanhede. 

To short my hair, a bow to bear, to shoot in time of need. 

O my sweet mother, before all other, for you have I most dredc ■ 

But now adieu! I must ensu^ where fortune doth me lead; 

All this make ye ; now let us flee, the day comes fast upon • 

For, in my mind, of all mankind, I love but you alone." 

" Nay, nay, not so, ye shall not go, and I shall tell you -why 

Your appetite is to be light of love, I well espy; 
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For like as ye have said to me, in like wise hardely, 
Yo would- answere who so ever it were, in way of company. 
It is said of old, soon hot soon cold, and so is a woman ; 
Wherefore I to the wood will go, alone, a banished man." 

** If ye take heed,^it is no need such words to say by me. 

For oft ye pray'd, and long essay'd, or I you loved, perdie ; 

And though that I of ancestry a baron's daughter be. 

Yet have you proved how I vou loved, a squier of low degree, 

And ever shall, whatso befall, to die therefore anon ; 

For, in my mind, of all mankind, I love but you alone." 

"A baron's child to be beguiled, it were a cursed deed ; 

To be fellow with an outkw. Almighty God forbid : 

Yet better were, the poor squier alone to forest yede,* 

Than ye shall say, another diay, that by my wicked deed 

Ye were betrayed; wherefore, good maid, the best rede ' that I 

can 
Is that I to the green wood go, alone, a banished man." 

** Whatever befall, I never shall of this thing you upbraid, 
But if ye go, and leave me so, then have ye me betrayed ; 
Remember you well, how that ye deal, for if ye, as ye said, 
Bo so unkind, \o leave behind your love, the Nut-Brown Maid, 
Trust me truly that I die soon after ye be gone. 
For, in my mind, of all mankind, I love but you alone." 

** If that ye went ye should repent, for in the forest now 
I have purveyed me of a maid,* whom I love more than you. 
"Another fairer than ever ye were, I dare it well avow; 
And of you both, each shovdd bo wroth with other, as I trow 
It were mine ease to live in peace ; so will I if I can ; 
Wherefore I to the wood will go, alone, a banished man." 

** Though in the wood I understood ye had a paramour,* 
All this may nought remove my thought, but that I will be your, 
And she shall find me soft and kind, and courteous every hour. 
Glad to fulfil all that she will command me to my power, 
For had ye loo* an hundred mo,* yet would I be that one ; 
For, in my mind, of aU mankind, I love but you alone." 

** Mine own dear love, I see the proof that ye be kind and tnio : 
Of maid and wife, in all my life, the best that ever I knew. 
Be merry and glad, be no more sad, the case is changed new, 
For it were ruth,'^ that, for your truth, you should have cause 

to rue." 
Be not dismayed, whatsoever I said to you when I began, 
1 will not to the green wood go, I am no banished man,** 

(1) went. (2) counsel. (3) i.e. I have found a maid, ' (4) lover. 

(5) loved. (6) more. (7) pity. (8) regtet. 
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"These tidings be more gkd to me tlian to ba made e, quoen, > 

If I were sure tbej should endure ; but it is often sees, 

When men will break promise, they apeak the wordes on ih« 

Ye abftpe some wile, me to beguile, and steal from me, I ween ; 
Then were the case worse than it was, and I more woe-begone; 
For, in my iiund, of all mankind, I love but you alone." 
" Ye shall not need fbrther to drede, I will not disparage 
You, Ood defend, aith you descend of so groat a lineage : 
Now understand; to Westmoreland, which is my heritage, 
I win you bring, and with a ring, by way of marriage, 
I will ye take, and lady make, as shortly aa I con ; 
Thus have ye won an earle'a son, and not a banished man.' 
Here may yo see, that women be, in love, meek, kind, and sUble, 
Iiet never man reprove them then, or call them variable ; 
But rather pray God that we may to them be comfortable. 
Which sometime proveth such as loveth, if they be charitable : 
For sith men would tiisA women should be meok to them each 




THE MOCKING-BIRD. 

AtlimnEi WiLioB.— Thfjdl.tininiished liafcUer nnd n.turaliil (delated hj 
hit own exsnioni from Iho humble t>»»llwn "' » weiver) died luiliionly in Phila. 
delphlhln 1»I3. His dacriptioniBie remukible for Iheii ttriiimncy md correctnei.. 

Aliovo the many novelties which the discovery of this part of 
the western contineut ttrst brought into notice, we may reckon 
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that of the Mocking-bird, which is not only peculiar to the new 
world, but inhabits a very considerable extent of both North and 
South America; having been traced from the states of New 
England to Brazil ; and also among many of the adjacent islands. 
These birds are, however, much more numerous in those states 
south, than in those north, of the river Delaware ; being generally 
migratory in the latter, and resident (at least many of them) in 
the former. A warm climate, and low country, not &r from the 
sea, seem most congenial to their nature ; accordingly we find 
the species less numerous to the west than east of the great 
range of the Alleghany, in the same parallels of latitude. In the 
severe winter of 1808-9, 1 found these birds, occasional^, from 
Fredericksburg in Virginia to the southern parts of (Georgia; 
becoming still more numerous the further I advanced to the 
south. The berries of the red cedar, myrtle, holly, cassine shrub, 
many species of smilax, together with gum berries, gaU berries, 
and a profusion of others with which the luxuriant swampy 
thickets of those regions abound, furnish them with a perpetual 
feast. Winged insects, sdso, of which they are very fond, and 
remarkably expert at catching, abound there even in winter, and 
are an additional inducement to residency. Though rather a shy 
bird in the northern states, here he appeared almost half domes- 
ticated, feeding on the cedars and among the thickets of smilax 
that lined the roads, while I passed within a few feet; playing 
around the planter's door, and hopping along the shingles. 
During the month of February I sometimes heard a solitary one 
singing ; but on the 2d of March, in the neighbourhood of 
Savannah, niunbers of them were heard on every hand, vying in 
song with each other, and, wi& the brown thrush, makmg the 
whole woods vocal with their melody. Spring was at that time 
considerably advanced ; and the ifiiermometer ranging between 
seventy and seventy-e^t degrees. On arriving, at New York, 
on the twenty-second of the same month, I found many parts of 
the countiy still covered mth snow, and the streets piled with 
ice to the height of two feet, while neither the brown thrush nor 
Mocking-bird were observed, even in the lower parts of Penn- 
sylvania, untU the 20th of April. 

The precise time at which the Mocking-bird begins to buil<2 
his nest varies according to the latitude in which he resides. In 
the lower parts of Georgia he commences building early in April, 
but in Pennsylvania rarely before the 10th of May ; and in New 
York, and the states of New England, still later. There are par- 
ticular situations to which he gives the preference. A solitary 
thorn bush ; an almost impenetrable thicket ; an orange-tree^ 
cedar, or holly-bush, are favourite spots, and frequently selected. 
It is no great objection with him that these happen, sometimes, 
to be near the &rm or mansion-house : always ready to defend. 
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but never over anxious to conceal, his nest, he very often builds 
within a small distance of the house ; and not unfrequently in a 
pear or apple-tree ; rarely at a greater height than six or seven 
feet from the ground. The nest varies a httle with different 
individuals, according to the conveniency of collecting suitable 
materials. A very complete one is now lying before me, and is 
composed of the following substances. First, a quantity of dry 
twigs and sticks, then withered tops of weeds of the preceding 
year, intermixed with fine straws, hay, pieces of wool and tow ; 
and, lastly, a thick layer of fine fibrous roots, of a light brown 
colour, lines the whole. The eggs are four, sometimes five, of a 
cinerous blue, marked with large blotches of brown. The female 
sits fourteen days ; and generally produces two broods in the 
season, unless robbed of her eggs, in which case she will even 
build and lay the third time. She is, however, extremely jealous 
of her nest, and very apt to forsake it, if much disturbed. It is 
even asserted by some of our bird dealers, that the old ones will 
actually destroy the eggs, ond poison the young, if either the one 
or the other have been handled. But I cannot give credit to 
this imnatural report. I know, from my own experience, at 
least, that it is not always their practice ; neither have I ever 
witnessed a case of the kind above mentioned. During the period 
of incubation neither cat, dog, animal, or man, can approach the 
nest without being attacked. The cats, in particular, are perse- 
cuted whenever they make their appearance, till obliged to 
retreat. But his whole vengeance is most particalarly directed 
against that mortal enemy of his eggs and young, the black 
snake. Whenever the insidious approaches of this reptile are 
discovered, the male darts upon it' with the rapidity of an arrow, 
dexterously eluding its bite, and striking it violently and inces- 
santly about the head, where it is very vulnerable. The snake 
soon becomes sensible of its danger, and seeks to escape; but the 
intrepid defender ot his young redoubles his exertions, and, 
xmless his antagonist be of great magnitude, often succeeds in 
destroying him. All its pretended powers of fascination avail it 
nothing against the vengeance of this noble bird. As the snake's 
strength begins to flag, the Mocking-bird seizes and hfts it up 
partly from the ground, beating it with his wings, and when the 
business is completed, he returns to the repository of his young, 
mounts the summit of the bush, and pours out a torrent of song 
in token of victory. 

The plumage of the Mocking-bird, though none of the homeliest, 
has nothing gaudy or brilhant in it ; and, had he nothing else 
to recommend him, would scarcely entitle him to notice, but 
his figure is well proportioned and even handsome. The ease, 
elegance and rapidity of his movements, the animation of his 
eye, and the intdligence he displays in listening and laying up 
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lessons from almost every species of the feathered creation within 
his hearing, are really surprising, and mark the peculiarity of his 
genius. To these qualities we may add that of a voice full, 
strong, and musical, and capable of almost every modulation, from 
the clear mellow tones of the wood thrush to the savage scream 
of the bald eagle. In measure and accent he £uthfidly follows 
his originals. In force and sweetness of expression he greatly 
improves upon them. In his native groves, mounted on the top 
of a tall bush or half-grown tree, in the dawn of a dewv morning, 
while the woods are already vocal with a multitude of warblers, 
his admirable song rises pre-eminent over every competitor. 
The ear can listen to Ais music alone, to which tnat of all the 
others seems a mere accompaniment. Neither is this strain 
altogether imitative. His own native notes, which are easily 
distinguishable by such as are well acquainted with those of our 
various song birds, are bold and full, and varied seemingly 
beyond all limits. They consist of short expressions of two, 
three, or at the most five or six syllables ; generally interspersed 
with imitations, and all of them uttered with great emphasis and 
rapidity ; and continued, with undiminished ardour, for balf-an- 
hour, or an hour, at a time. — ^His expanded wings and taS, glis- 
tening with white, and the buoyant gaiety of his action, arresting 
the eve, as his song most irresistibly does the ear. He sweeps 
round with enthusiastic ecstasy — he mounts and descends as his 
song swells or dies away ; and, as my friend Mr. Bsirtram has 
beautifully expressed it^ ''He bounds aloft with the celerity of an 
arrow, as if to recover or recall his very soul, expired in the last 
elevated strain." While thus exerting himself, a bystander des- 
titute of sight would suppose that the whole feathered tribe had 
assembled together on a tidal of skill, each striving to produce 
his utmost effect ; so perfect are his imitations. He many times 
deceives the sportsman, and sends him in search of birds that 
perhaps are not within miles of him, but whose notes he exactly 
imitates : even birds themselves are frequently imposed on by 
this admirable mimic, and are decoyed by the fancied calls of 
their mates; or dive, with precipitation, into the depths of 
thickets, at the scream of what they suppose to be the sparrow- 
hawk. 

The mocking-bird loses little of the power and energy of his 
song by confinement. In his domesticated state, when ne com- 
mences his career of song, it is impossible to stand by unin- 
terested. He whistles for the dog ; CsBsar starts up, wags his 
tail, and runs to meet his master. He squeaks out like a hurt 
chicken, and the hen hurries about with hanging wings, and 
bristled feathers, clucking to protect its injured brood. The 
barking of the dog, the mewing of the cat, the creaking of a 
l)assing wheelbarrow, foUow, with great truth and rapidity. He 
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repeats the tune taught him by his master, though of oonsi- 
deitible length, fully and faithfully. Ho runs over the quiverings 
of the canary, and the dear whistlings of the Virginia nightingsde, 
or red-bird, with such superior execution and effect, that the 
mortified songsters feel their own inferiority, and become alto- 
gether silent; while he seems to triumph in their defeat by 
redoubling his exertions. 

This excessive fondness for variety, however, in the opinion of 
some, injures his song. His elevated imitations of the brown 
thrush are frequently mterrupted bv the crowing of cocks ; and 
the warblines of the blue bird, which he exquisitely manages, are 
minffled with the screaming of swallows, or the cackling of hens : 
amiost the simple melody of the robin we are suddenly surprised 
by the shrill reiterations of the whip-poor-will ; while the notes 
of the kildeer, blue jay, martin, baltimore, and twenty others, 
succeed with such imposing reality, that we look roimd for the 
originals, and discover, with astonishment, that the sole performer 
in this singular concert is the admirable bird now oefore us. 
Durins this exhibition of his powers he spreads his wings, 
expanas his tail, and throws himself around the cage in all the 
ecstasy of enthusiasm, seeming not only to sing, but to dance, 
keeping time to the measure of his own music. Both in his 
native and domesticated state, during the solemn stiUness of 
night, as soon as the moon rises in sileut majesty, he begins his 
delightful solo ; and serenades us the live-long night with a full 
display of his vocal powers, making the whole neighbourhood 
ring with his inimitable medley. 



THE CHURCH. 

T)ouoLA8 TnoMPSox.— The poem from which this extract is made va« pub- 
1is>hed by Mr. Douglas Thompson (a valued fHend of the editor of these volumes), 
in tlie year 1848, under the assumed name of Mayne^ Since then he han neg- 
lected the muses, and has devoted himself principally to the practice of elocution, 
and has attained a well-deserved success in str^gthening weak voices, and in curing 
Impediments of speech, a success which has gained him high testimonials from 
many influential members of both Universities. 

As Noah's Ark, by Providence upheld, 
Rose higher still as mightier floods propell'd. 
Till safe at last upon the mount it lay. 
And as the waters gently ebb'd away, 
Retreating waves caught the reflected glow 
Of blended colours in the promised bow ; 
Heard the glad hymn re-echoed from the skies^ 
And saw a&r the sacred altar rise ; 
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WhUo round the flame an all adoring band 
Kaelt on the verdure of returning Jiind. 
So may tha Church o'ertop rebeljion'a wave, 
Thua may our God his chosen servants save. 
And strife's dark biUowB as tbev shun the ^ore, 
See kneeling nations on her rock adore. 
While merc/s sign by angel-hands unfurl'd, 
Bends o'er her altar to embrace the world ! 



LOED TJLLm'S DAUGHTER. 




Now, who ba ya would crosB Loehgyl^ 
This dark and Eitorroy water 1"— 
" Oh, I'm tha chief of Ulva's isle, 
And this Lord Ullin'B daughter. 
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** And hat, before her father's men. 

Three days, we've fled together ; 
For, should he find us in the glen, 

M7 blood would stain the heather. 

" His horsemen hard behind us ride : 

Should they our steps discover, 
Then who will cheer my bonny bride, 

When they have slain her lover V 

Out spoke the hardv Highland wight^ 

"PU go, my chie^ I'm ready : 
It is not for your silver bright^ 

But for your winsome lady. 

"And, by my word, the bonny bird 

In danger shall not tarry : 
Sol thougn the waves are raging white, 

ill row you o'er the ferry." 

By this the storm grew loud apace ; 

The water- wraith' was shrieidng : 
And, in the scowl of heaven, each &ce 

Qrew dark as they were speaking. 

But still, as wilder blew the wind. 

And as the night grew drearer, 
Adown the glen rode armed men. 

Their trampling sounded nearer. 

''Oh, haste thee, haste !" the lady cries, 

** Though temj^sts round us gather, 
m meet the ragiDg of the skies^ 

But not an angry fiither." 

The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her ; 
When, oh ! too strong for human hand. 

The tempest gather'd o'er her. 

And still they row'd amidst the roar 

Of waters fast prevailing : 
Lord Ullin reach d that &tal shore^ 

His wrath was changed to wailing ; 

For, sore dismay'd, through storm atid shade, 

His child he did discover : 
One lovely arm she stretch'd for aid. 

And one was round her lover ! 



(1) The eyil tpiiit of the waten, a spixit lomewhat like the kelpio. 
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" Come back, come back," he cried in grief, 

" AcrosH this stormy water ; 
And 1*11 forgive your Highland chief— 

My daughter I Oh ! my daughter !" 

'Twas vain — the loud waves lash'd the shore. 

Return or aid preventing ; 
The waters wild went o'er his child, 

And he was left lamenting. 



THE VISION OF MIRZA. 

AsBisoK.— This Essay forms one of the Papers of The Spectator, a daily publica- 
tion conducted by Addison and Steele, with a few contributions by other hands. 
The Spectator is now little read, but some of the Papers will never die. 

On the fifth day of the moon, which, according to the custom of 
my forefathers, I always keep holy, after having washed myself 
and offered up my morning devotions, I ascended the high hiDs 
of Bagdat, in order to spend the rest of the day in meditation 
and prayer. As I was here airing myself on the tops of the 
mountains, I fell into a profound contemplation on the vanity of 
human life ; and passing from one thought to another. Surely, 
said I, man is but a shadow, and life a dream. Whilst I was 
thus musing, I cast my eyes towards the summit of a rock that 
was not far from me, where I discovered one in the habit of a 
shepherd, with a Uttle musical instrument in his hand. As I 
looked upon him he applied it to his lips and began to play upon 
it. The sound of it was exceeding sweet, and wrought into a 
variety of tunes that were inexpressibly melodious and altogether 
different from anything I had ever heard ; they put me in mind 
of those heavenly airs that are played to the departed souls of 
good men upon their first arrival in Paradise, to wear out the 
impressions of the last agonies and qualify them for the pleasures 
of that happy place. My heart melted away in secret raptures. 

I had been often told that the rock before mo was the haunt 
of a genius ; and that several had been entertained with that 
music who had passed by it, but never heard that the musician 
had before made himself visible. When he had raised my 
thoughts by those transporting airs which he played, to taste the 
pleasures of his conversation, as I looked upon him like ono 
astonished, he beckoned to me, and bv the waving of his hand 
directed me to approach the place where he sat. I, drew near 
with that reverence that is due to a superior nature ; and as my 
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heart was entirely subdued by the captiyating strains I bad 
beard, I fell down at bis feet and wept Tbe genius smiled upon 
me witb a look of compassion and affability tbat familiarised bim 
to my imagination, and at once dispelled sJl tbe fears and appre- 
hensions witb which I approached bim. He lifted me from tbe 
ground, and taking me by tbe band, '^Mirza^" said be, ^ I have 
heard thee in thy soliloquies ; foHow me." 

He then led me to tbe highest pinnacle of the rock, and placing 
me on tbe top of it, " Cast thy eyes eastward," said he, ** and tell 
me what thou seest." " I see," said I, "a hiige valley and a pro- 
digious tide of water rolling through it." " fiie valley that thou 
seest," said he, " is tbe vale of misery, and tbe tide of water tbat 
thou seest is part of tbe great tide of eternity." " What is tbe 
reason," said 1, ** that the tide I see rises out of a thick iaist at 
one end, and again loses itself in a thick mist at tbe other 1" 
** What thou seest," said be, " is that portion of eternity which is 
called time, measured out by tbe sun, and reaching from tbe 
beginning of tbe world to its consummation. Examine now,' 
said be, ** this sea that is bounded witb darkness at both ends, 
and tell me what thou discoverest in it." ** I see a bridge," said 
I, " standing in tbe midst of tbe tide." " Tbe bridge thou seest," 
said be, " is human life ; consider it attentively." Upon a more 
leisurely survey of it, I found that it consisted of threescore and 
ten entire arcnes, witb several broken, arches, which, added to 
those tbat were entire, made up tbe number about an hundred. 
As I was counting the arches, the genius told me tbat this bridge 
consisted at first of a thousand arches ; but that a great flood 
swept away tbe rest, and left the bridge in tbe ruinous condition 
I now beheld it : " But tell me further," said be, " what thou 
discoverest on it." " I see multitudes of people passing over it," 
said I, " and a black cloud banging on each end of it." * -^ '*' 
looked more attentively, I saw several of the passengers dropping 
through the bridge into the great tide that flowed underneath it ; 
and, upon further examination, perceived there were innumerable 
trap-doors tbat lay concealed in tbe bridge, which the passengers 
no sooner trod upon, but they fell through them into tbe tide 
and immediately disappeared. These bidden pit-&lls were set 
very thick at the entrance of tbe bridge, so tbat throngs of 
people no sooner broke through the cloud, but many of them fell 
into them. They grew thinner towards the middle, but multi- 
plied and lay closer together towards the end of tbe arches tbat 
were entire. 

There were indeed some persons, but their number was very 
small, that continued a kind of hobbling march on tbe broken 
arches, but fell through one after another, being quite tired and 
spent witb so long a walk. 

I passed some time in tbe contemplation of this wonderful 
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structure^ and the great variety of objects which it presented. 
My heart was filled with a deep melancholy to see several 
dropping unexpectedly in the midst of mirth and joUity, and 
catching at everything that stood by them to save themselves. 
Some were looking up towards the heavens in a thought^ 
posture, and in the midst of a speculation stumbled and fell out 
of sight. Multitudes were very ousy in the pursuit of bubbles 
that glittered in their eyes and danced before them ; but often, 
when they thought themselves within the reach of them, their 
footing £Euled and down they sank. In this confusion of objects, 
I observed some with scimitars in their hands, and others with 
urinals, who ran to and fro upon the bridge, thrusting several 
persons on trap-doors which did not seem to lie in their way, and 
which they might have escaped had they not been thus forced 
upon them. 

The genius seeing me induge myself in this melancholy pro- 
spect^ told me I had dwelt long enough upon it. ** Take thine eyes 
on the bridge," said he, ^ and tell me if thou seest anything thou 
dost not comprehend." Upon looking up, " What mean,*' said I, 
** those great nights of birds that are perpetually hovering about 
the bridge, and settling upon it from time to time? I see 
vultures, harpies, ravens, cormorants, and, among many other 
feathered creatures, several Uttle winged boys that perch m great 
numbers upon the middle arches." ^ These," said the genius, 
** are envy, avarice, superstition, despair, love, with the like cares 
and passions that infest human life." 

I here fetched a deep sigh : ''Alas !" said I, ''man was made 
in vain! how is he given away to misery and mortality ! tortured 
in hfe, and swallowed up in death !" The genius being moved 
with compassion towards me, bid me quit so uncomfortable a 
prospect. " Look no more," said he, " on man in the first stage 
of his existence, in his setting out for eternity ; but cast thine 
eye on that thick mist into which the tide bears the several 
generations of mortals that fall into it." I directed my sight 
as I was ordered, and (whether or no the sood genius stren^h- 
ened it with any supernatural force, or dissipated part of the 
mist that was before too thick for the eye to penetrate) I saw 
the valley opening at the further end, and spreading forth into aa 
immense ooean, that had a huge rock of adamant running through 
the midst of it^ and dividing it into two equal parta The clouds 
still rested on one half of it^ insomuch that I could discover 
nothing in it : but the other appeared to me a vast ocean planted 
with innumerable islands, that were covered with fruts and 
flowers^ and interwoven with a thousand little shining seas that 
ran among them. I could see persons dressed in glorious habits, 
with garlands upon their heads, passinjg amon^ the trees, lying 
down by the sides of fountains, or resting on beds of flowers ; 
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and could hear a confused harmony of singing-birds, £sJling 
waters, human voices, and musical instruments. Gladness grew 
in me at the discovery of so delightful a scene. I wished for the 
wings of an eagle, that I might uy away to those happy seats ; 
but the genius told me there was no passage to them except 
through the gates of death that I saw opening every moment 
upon the bridge. '' The islands," said he, "that He so fresh and 
green before thee, and with which the whole face of the ocean 
appears spotted as far as thou canst see, are more in number 
than the sands on the sea-shore ; there are mvriads of islands 
behind those which thou here discoverest, reacning further than 
thine eye, or even thine imagination can extend itself. These are 
the mansions of good men after death, who, according to the 
degree and kinds of virtue in which they excelled, are distributed 
among these several islsuads, which abound with pleasures of 
different kinds and degrees, suitable to the relishes and perfec- 
tions of those who are settled in them ; every island is a paradise 
accommodated to its respective inhabitants. Are not these, 

Mirza, habitations wortn contending for 1 Does life appear 
miserable, that gives thee opportunities of earning such a reward ? 
Is death to be feared, that will convey thee to so happy an 
existence ? Think not man was made in vain, who has such an 
eternity reserved for him." I gazed with inexpressible pleasure 
on these happy islands. At length, said I, "Show me now, 

1 beseech thee, the secrets that lie hid imder those dark clouds 
which cover the ocean on the other side of the rock of adamant." 
The genius making me no answer, I turned about to address 
myself to him a second time, but I found that he had left me : I 
then turned again to the vision which I had been so long 
contemplating ; but instead of the rolling tide, the arched bridge, 
and the happy islands, I saw nothing but the long hollow valley 
of Bagdat^ with oxen, sheep, and camels, grazing upon the sides 
of it. 



THE PARTING OF HECTOR AND ANDROMACHE. 

. Pope's Homeb. 

Roher's life is lost in obscurity— even his existence has been questioned. As tliv 
earliest specimen of conjugal devotion exemplified in poetry, to say nothing of il^ 
intrinsic poetical beauty, the passage now quoted is beyond praise. 

SHiENT the warrior smiled, and pleased, resigned 
To tender passions all his mighty mind : 
His beauteous princess cast a mournful look. 
Hung on his hand, and then dejected spoke ; 
Her bosom laboured with a boding sigh. 
And the big tear stood trembling in her eya 
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" Too daring prince ! ah, whither dost thou run ! 
Ah, too forgetful of thy wife and son ! 
And think'st thou not how wretched we shall be, 
A widow I, an helpless orphan he ! 
For sure such courage length of life denies, 
And thou must &I1, thy virtue's sacrifice. 
Greece in her single heroes strove in vain ; 
Now hosts oppose thee, and thou must be slain ! 
Oh, grant me, gods ! ere Hector meets his doom, 
All 1 can ask of Heaven, an early tomb ! 
So shall my days in one sad tenor run, 
And end with sorrows as they first begun. 
No parent now remains, my griefs to share, 
No father's aid, no mother's tender care. 
The fierce Achilles wrapt our walls in fire, 
Laid Thebe waste, and slew my warhke sire ! 
His fate compassion in the victor bred ; 
Stem as lie was, he yet revered the dead. 
His radiant arms preserved from hostile spoil, 
And laid him decent on the funeral pile ; 
Then raised a mountain where his bones were buni'd, 
The mountain nymphs the rural tomb adorned. 
Jove's, sylvan daughters bade their elms bestow 
A barren shade, and in his honour grow. 
By the same arm my seven brave brothers fell. 
In one sad day beheld the gates of hell ; 
"While the fat herds and snowy flocks they fed, 
Amid their fields the hapless neroes bled ! 
My mother lived to bear the victor's bands, 
The queen of Hippoplacias sylvan lands : 
Kedeem'd too late, she scarce beheld again 
Her pleasing empire and her native plain. 
When ah ! opprest by life-consuming woe, 
She fell a victim to Diana's bow. 
Yet while my Hector still survives, I see 
My father, mother, brethren, all, in thee. 
Alas ! my parents, brothers, kindred, all, 
Once more will perish if my Hector fall 
Thy wife, thv infant, in thy danger share : 
Oh, prove a husband's and a father's care ! 
That quarter most the skilful Greeks annoy. 
Where yon wild fig-trees join the wall of Troy : 
Thou, from this tower defend the important post 
There Agamemnon points his dreadful host; 
That pass TVdides, Ajax, strive to gaii^ 
And tnere tne vengeM Spartan fires his train, 
r Thrice our bold foes the fierce attack had giveOi 
Or led by hopes|, or dictated from Heaven. 
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Let others in the field their arm employ, 

But stay my Hector here, and guard his Troy." 

The chief replied : "tThat post shall be my care, 
Nor that alone, but aU the works of war. 
How would the sons of Troy, in arms renown'd, 
And Troy's proud dames, whose garments sweep the ground, 
Attaint the lustre of my former name. 
Should Hector basely quit the field of fame 1 
My early youth was bred to martial pains, • 

My soul Impels me to the embattled plains ; 
Let me bo foremost to defend the throne, 
And guard my father's glories, and my own. 

" Yet come it will, the day decreed by fates ; 
(How my heart trembles while my tongue relates !) 
The day when thou, imperial Troy ! must bend, 
And see thy warriors fall, thy glories end. 
And yet no dire presage so wounds my mind, 
My mother's death, the ruin of my kind, 
Not Priam's hoary hairs defiled with gore. 
Not all my brothers gasping on the shore ; 
As thine, Andromache ! thy griefs I dread ; 
I see thee, trembling, weeping, captive led I 
In Argive looms our battles to design. 
And woes of which so large a part was thine ! 
To bear the victor's hard commands, or bring 
The weight of waters from Hyperia's spring. 
There, while you groan beneatn the load of life. 
They cry, * Behold the mighty Hector's wife !' 
Some haughty Greek, who hves thy tears to see. 
Embitters all thy woes by naming me. 
The thoughts of glory past, and present shame, 
A thousand griefs shall waken at the name ; 
May I lay cold before that dreadful day, 
Prest with a load of monumental clay! 
Thy Hector, wrapt in everlasting sleep. 
Shall neither hear thee sigh nor see thee weep." 

Thus having spoke, the illustrious chief of Troy, 
Stretch'd his fond arms to clasp his lovely boy. 
The babe clung crying to his nurse's breast. 
Scared at the dazzling helm, and nodding crest. 
"With secret pleasure each fond parent smiled. 
And Hector nasten'd to relieve his child; 
The glittering terrors from his brows unbound, 
And placed the beaming helmet on the ground ; 
Then kiss'd the child, and lifting high in air. 
Thus to the gods preferred a father's prayer. 
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^ ThoUy whose glory fiUs the el^ereal throne^ 
And all ye deathless powers ! protect my son 1 
Grant him, like me, to purdiase just renown^ 
To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown, 
Against his country's foes the war to wage« 
And rise the Hector of the future age ! 
So when, triumphant from successful toils, 
Of heroes slain he bears the reeking spoils, 
Whole hosts may hail him with deserved acclaim, 
And say, * This chief transcends his Other's fame ;* 
While pleased amidst the general shouts of Troy, 
His mother's conscious heart o'erflows with joy." 

He spoke, and fondly gazing on her charms, 
Bestored the pleasing burden to her arms ; 
Soft on her fragrant breast the babe she laid, 
Hush'd to repose, and with a smile survey d. 
The troubled pleasure soon chastised by fear. 
She mingled with a smile a tender tear. 
The softened chief with kind compassion yiew*d. 
And diy'd the falling drops, and thus pursued* 

'* Andromache ! my soul's far better part, 
Why with untimely sorrows heaves thy heart ? 
No nostile hand can antedate my doom, 
Till fate condemns me to the silent tomb. 
Fix'd is the term to all the race of earth. 
And such the hard condition of our birth ; 
No force can then resist, no flight can save ; 
All sink alike, the fearful and the bi*ave. 
No more — ^but hasten to thy tasks at home, 
There guide the spindle and direct the loom. 
Me glory summons to the martial scene ; 
The field of combat is the sphere for men. 
Where heroes war, the foremost place I clahn, 
The first in danger, as the first in fame.'* 

Thus bavins said, the glorious chief resumes 
His towery helmet, black with shading plumes ; 
His princess parts with a prophetic sign, 
Unwilling parts, and oft reverts her eye. 
That stream'd at every look : then moving slow, 
Sought her own palace and indulged her woe. 
There, while her tears deplored the godlike man, 
Through all her train the soft infection ran ; 
The pious maids their mingled sorrows shed, 
And mourn 'd the living Hector, as the dead. 




COUN AND LUCY. 



Addiion, but at hii poemi tbe pntent twlM I> inanitely the bcit. 

Op Leinster, femed for maidens fair, 

Bright Lucy was the grace, 
Nor e'er did LiSy'a hmpid stream 

Be&ect BO aweet a face ; 
Till lucklesB love, and piniog oare, 

Impair'd her rosy hue. 
Her coral Ups, and damask cfaeekt^ 

And eyes of glossy blue. 
Ohi have you seen a lily pale 

Wben beating rains descend ) 
So drocp'd the slon-coneuming rnait^ 

Her hfe now near its end. 
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By Lucy wam'd, of flattering swains 

Take heed, ye easy fair ! 
Of vengeance due to broken vows, 

Ye perjured swains ] beware. 

Three times all in the dead of night 

A bell was heard to ring, 
And shrieking, at her window thrice 

The raven flapped his wing. 

Too well the love-lorn maiden knew 
• The solemn boding sound, 
And thus in dying words bespoke 
The virgins weeping round : 

" I hear a voice you cannot hear, 
Which says I must not stay ; 

I see a haud you cannot see, 
Which beckons me away. 

** By a false heart and broken vows 

Id. early youth I die ; 
Was I to blame because his brido 

Was thrice as rich as I ? 

** Ah, Colin ! give not her thy vows, 

Vows due to me alone ; 
Nor thou, fond maid ! receive his kiss^ 

Nor think him all thy own. 

** To-morrow in the church to wed, 

Impatient both prepare ; 
But know, fond maid ! and know, false man ! 

That Lucy will be there. 

"Then bear my corse, my comrades ! bear 
This bridegroom blithe to meet ; 

He in his wedding trim so gay, 
I in my winding sheet." 

She spoke ; she died. Her corpse was borne 
The bridegroom blithe to meet ; 

He in his wedding trim so gay, 
She in her winding sheet. 

Then what wore perjured Colin*s thoughts ? 

How were these nuptials kept ? 
The bridesmen flockea round Lucy dead, 

And all the village wept. 
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Confusion, shame, remorse, despair, 

At once his bosom swell ; 
The damps of death bedew*d his brow ; 

He shook, he groan'd, he fell. 

From the vain bride, ah ! bride no more ! 

The varying crimson fled. 
When stretch' d before her rival's corso 

She saw her husband dead. 

Then to his Lucy's new-made grave, 

Conveyed by trembhng swains, 
One mould with her, beneath one sod, 

For ever he remains. 

Oft at this grave the constant hind 

And plighted maid are seen ; 
With garlands gay and true-love knots 

They deck the sacred green. 

But, swain forsworn ! whoe'er thou art, 

This hallow'd spot forbear ; 
B^member Colin's dreadful fate, 

And fear to meet him there. 



THE LADY AND THE WASP. 

OAT. 

What whispers must the Beauty bear I 

What houriy nonsense haimts her ear ! 

Where 'er her eyes dispense their charms^ 

Impertinence around her swarms. 

Did not the tender nonsense strike. 

Contempt and scorn might look dislike ; 

Forbidding airs might thin the place, 

The slightest flap a fly can chase : 

But who can drive the num'rous breed ? — 

Chase one, another will succeed. 

Who knows a fool, must know his brother ; 

One fop will recommend another ; 

And with this plague she's rightly curst. 

Because she listened to the first. 



? TO BEASINO. 



Ab Doris, at her toilet'a duty, 
Sate meditating on her beauty. 
She nnw was pensive, now was gay, 
And loll'd the euitry hours away. 

As thus in iodolenco she lies, 
A giddy Wasp around her flies ; 
He now adranoes, now retires. 
Now to her neck and cheek aspires. 
Her fan in vain defends her oharma, 
Swift he returns, again alarms ; 
For by repulse he bolder grew, 
Perch d on her lip, and sipt thu dew. 




■■She frowns,— bKo frets. "Goodgods!" ahacrie^ 
" Protect me from theso teazing flies ; 
Of bU the plagues that heaven hath sent, 
A Wasp is most impertinent." 



The hovsrin^ insect Vhaa complain'd, — 
"Am I then slighted, soorn'd, disdain'd 1 
Can Buch ofience joor uiger wake 1 
Twaa beaut J caused the i>old imHtak& 
Those cherry lips *hat breathe perfume^ 
That cheek so ripe with jouthful bloom, i 
Made me with strong deaire puisue 
The £urest peach that erer grew." 

" Strike him not, Jennj ! " Doris criea, 
" Nor murder Wasps Uke ralgar flies ; 
For though he's &b^ (to do him righy 
The creature's civil and polite." 

In ecstasies, awaj be posts ; 
Vhere'er he came the fitvour boasts ; 
Brags, how her sweetest tea he sips, 
Ana shows the Bugsr atx his hpa. 

The hint alarm'd Uie Mitard Crew ; 
Sure of succeSB, awur ihej flew ; 
They share the daimUed m the day, 
Bound her with idtf tbuaio play : 
And now the^ flutiel^ how they rest, 
Kow soar again, atld lUm her breasL 
Nor were they twbiah'd till she found 
That yimpa hare bUh^ and felt the wound. 





ON THE GARDEN. 



Ene)l.h 



The loTe of gBrdens and -of gardening appears to be almoat 
Bicluaivelj confined to the English, and ie partaken of by tiie 
poor aa veil aa b7 the rich. Nothing can be prettier than the 
gardens attached to the thatched cottages in Devonshire. They 
are frequently to he seen on the side and oftener at the bottom 
of a hill, donn which a narrow road leads to a rude siDgle-arched 
stooe bridge. Here a shallow stream may be seen flowing 
rapidly, and which now aud then stieklei, to use a DeTonshire 
phrase, over a pavement of either pebbles or rag-stone. A littlft 
rilldeBcende by the side of the lane, and close to the hedge of the 
cottage, which is approached by & broad ateppiog-stone over the 
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rill, and beyond it is a gate made of rough sticks, which leads to 
the cottage. At a short distance, an excavation has been cut out 
of the bank, and paved round with rough stones, into which the 
water £inds and then again makes its way, clear and sparkling. 
This is the cottager's well. His garden is gay with flowers. His 
bees are placed on each side of a window surrounded with 
honeysuckles, jessamine, or a flourishing vine, and the rustic 
porch is covered with these or other creepers. Here, also, the 
gorgeous hollyhock may bo seen in perfection, for it delights in 
the rich red soil of Devonshire. Giant-stocks, carnations, and 
China-asters, flourish from the same cause, and make the garden 
appear as though it belonged to Flora herself. 

Nor must the little orchard be forgotten. "The apple-trees 
slope with the hill, and in the spring are covered with a profusion 
of the most beautiful blossom, and in the autumn are generally 
weighed down with their load of red fruit. Under them may be 
seen a crop of potatoes, and in another part of the garden those 
fine Paignton cabbages, one of the best vegetables of the county. 
In a sheltered nook is the thatched pig-sty, partly concealed by 
the round yellow-faced sunflower, whi<3i serves both as a screen 
and as an ornament. The mud or cob walls of the cottage add to 
its picturesque appearance, when partly covered with creepers 
and surrounded with flowers. 

Such is an accurate description of one of the many cottages I 
have seen in the beautiful and hospitable county of Devon, so 
celebrated for its illustrious men and the beauty of its women. 
Those who, like myself have wandered amongst its delightful 
lanes, will not think my picture overcharged. 

But I must introduce my readers to the inside of a Devonshire 
cottafi^e. On entering it, he will see the polished dresser ghttering 
with bright pewter plates ; the flitch of bacon on the rack, with 
paper bags stored with dried pot-herbs, for winter use, deposited 
near it ; the bright dog-bars, instead of a grate, with the cottrel 
over them, to hang thejpot on, and everything bespeaking 
comfort and cleanliness. The cottager's wife will ask him to sit 
down, in that hearty Devonshire phrase, which has often been 
addressed to me, and which I always delighted in — " Do y'. Sir, 
pitch yourself," bringing forward a chair at the same time, and 
wiping it down with her apron. A cup of cider will be ofiered, 
or bread and cheese, or whatever the cottage affords. 

I have known one of the children stealthily sent to a neigh- 
bouring farmer's for a little clotted cream, which has been set 
before me with a loaf of brown bread, and with the most hearty 
good-will. They are so delicious a banquet, that Pdpe might 
have thought of it when he said — 

** Beneath the humble cottage let us haste, 
And there, uncnvied, rurid dainties taste." 
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I have dwelt longer than I intended on the cottago scenery of 
Deronshire, because I think it stands pre-eminent in this country 
for beauty, and because I regard its peasantry as afifcMrding the 
best examples I have met with of unaffected kindness^ civility, 
industry, and good conduct. 

I have, on more than one occasion, expressed my admiration 
of the agricultural population of England ; and I trust that the 
time is not far distant, when each individual amongst them will 
have an allotment of land, at a &ir rent^ for the better main- 
tenance of themselves and their families^ not in common fields^ 
but attached to their houses. 

The taste for gardens, however, is not confined to the raral 
districts. Bound the town of Birmingham, for instancei there 
are some hundreds of small gardens^ which are diligently cmlti^ 
vated by the working classes. Each garden has a little covered 
seat, where the owner has his glass of ale, and smokes his pipe^ 
at the close of the evening ; and here the finest auriculas, po^- 
anthuses, carnations, &a, are to be met with. They are cul- 
tivated with the utmost skill and care, and may vie with any 
produced in this country. I have also been informed that our 
Spitalfields weavers have the same fondness for flowers, and are 
also amongst our best collectors of insects. In some other 
districts tulips are successfully cultivated, and in others the 
ranunculus and Anemone. One man is celebrated for his fine 
stocks, another for his pansies, while a third will produce 
unrivalled gooseberries for size, or wallflowers of the darkest hue 
I am assured that, great and deplorable as the distress now is at 
Birmmgham, a man would sell his clothes, his furniture, indeed, 
all that he possessed, sooner than part with his beloved garden. 

Flowers are cultivated to a considerable extent, and with great 
succes^m the neighbourhood of London, and especially in some 
parts of Surrey, m which county there are many exhibitions of 
Bowers every year. Here the rich and poor may be seen 
assembled together, each either admiring or criticismg particular 
blooms, and the poor man appearing perfectly competent to 
appreciate their peculiar merits. It always affords mrpleasure 
to witness these meetmgs, and to watch the gleam of satisfection 
in the countenance of some cottager, when ^^^uu 

has been pm^d, or his wefl^ultivated show of potatoes or apples 
Jias obtamed for him some trifling prize, «^^wi:»ppies 

Persons of influence residing in the country, should do their 
utmost to encourage the cultivation, not only of floweU but 5 
^?^^JJ!^. ^i ^^^^^^^^ their' poorer neighbo^ It not 
only tends to keep them out of ale and beor-hoiies, those curses 
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of the labouring man in this country, but improves their minds, 
their habits, and health. An amiable florist nas observed, that 
the love of flowers is one of the earliest impressions which tho. 
dawning of reason implants in the human mmd, and that happy 
are the parents of children in whose imaginations this desirable 
predilection is early evinced. It inculcates a salutary habit of 
reasoning and thinking on subjects worthy of exercising the 
thoughts, and is calculated to improve them. It gradually trains 
the mind to the study and observance of that most instructive 
volume, the Book of Nature. The passion for flowers is, indeed, 
one of the most enduring and permanent of all enjoyments. At 
the coming of each revolving spring, we anxiously return to our 
loved and favourite pursuit ; with joy and delight we perceive 
that ^ etheireal mildness," is oome, and tluit the glory of reviving 
nature is returned. 



EXILE OF ERIN. 

CAMPBXLL. 

There came to the beach a poor exile of Erin, 

The dew on his thin robe was heavy and chill: 
For his country he sigh'd, when at twilight repairing, 

To wander sdone by the wind-beaten hilL 
But the day-star attracted his eye's sad devotion. 
For it rose o*er his own native isle of the ocean, 
Whore once, in the fire of his youthfdl emotion, 
He sang the bold Anthem of Erin go bragh. 

^ Sad is my fate V* said the heart-broken stranger, 
.** The wild deer and wolf to a covert can flee j 

But I have no refuge from famine and danger, 
A home and a coimtry remain not to me. 

Never again in the green sunny bowers. 

Where my forefothers lived, shall I spend the sweet hours, 

Or cover my harp with the wild-woven flowers, 
And strike to the numbers of Erin go bragh ! 

''Erin, my country 1 though sad and forsaken, 

In dreams I revisit thy sea-beaten shore ; 
But, alas ! in a far foreign land I awaken. 

And sigh for the friends who can meet me no more. 
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cruel fatel^wilt thou never replace me 
In a mansion of peace, where no perils can chase me? 
Never again shall my brothers embrace me ? 
They died to defend me, or live to deplore ! 

* Where is my cabin-door fast by the wild- wood ? 

Sisters and sire ! did ye weep for its fall ? 
Where is the mother that looked on my childhood, 

And where is the bosom friend, dearer than all ? 
my sad heart ! long abandoned by pleasure, 
Why did it dote on a fast-fading treasure ? 
Tears, like the rain-drop, may fall without measure, 

But rapture and beauty they cannot recall 

''Yet, all its sad recollection suppressing. 
One dying wish my lone bosom can draw : 

Erin ! an exile bequeaths thee his blessing ! 
Land of my forefathers ! Erin go bragh ! 

Buried and cold, when my heart stills her motion, 

Green be thy fields, sweetest isle of the ocean ! 

And thy harp-striking bards sing aloud with devotion-* 
Erin ma vourneen ! — ^Erin go bragh I " * 



PURITY OF WOMAN'S LOVK 

BOBSBT XOKTOOHXBT. 

And thou, 

The star of home, who in thy gentleness 

On the harsh nature of usurping man 

Benign enchantment canst so deeply smile,— 

Soft as a dew-fall from the brow of eve. 

Or moonlight shedding beauty on the storm, — 

Woman! when love, has wrecked thy trusting hearty 

What port remains to shelter thee ! too fon(^ 

Too delicatelv true, thy nature is, 

Save for the neart's idolatry ; and then 

Thy love is oft a light to Virtue's path. 

It dawns, — and withering passions die away. 

Low raptures fade, pure feelings blossom forth, 

And that which Wisdom's philosophic beam 

Could never from the wintry heart awake, 

Bv love is smiled into celestial birth; 

Thus Love is Wisdom with a sweeter name. 

y ■ •' ■ • 

(1) Ireland my darling I— Ireland for ever 1 




SPRING FLOWEBS. 

How freah, O Lord, how awoet and clean 
Are thy returns ! eVn as the flow'rs in spring ; 

To which, besides thoir own demean, 
The kto past frosts tributes of pleasure bring. 

Griof melts away like snow in Ma; ; 
Afl if there wore no such cold thing. 

Who would httvo thought mj shrivel'd heart 
Could have recover'd greenness ? It was gone 

Quite under ground, aa flow'rs depart 
To Boe their mother-root, when they have blown ; 

Where they, toeuther, all the hard weather. 
Dead to the world, keep house unknown. 

These a? a thy wonders, Lord of power ! 
Killing, and quick'uiiig, bringing down to hell, 

And up to heaven, in an hour ; 
Making a chiming of a passing-bulL 

We say amias, "This, or that, is ;" 
Thy word is all ; if we oould spell. 

Oh, that I once past changing were ; 
Past in thy Paradisa where no flow'r can wither ! 

Many a spring I shoot up &ir. 
Off 'rinn at heav n, growing and groaning thither : 

Nor doth my flower want a spring show'r ; 
My sins and I joining together. 
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But, while I grow in a straight line 
Still upwards bent, as if heaven were mine own, 

Thy anger comes, and I decline. 
What frost to that ? What pole is not the zone 

Where all things bum, when thou dost turn, 
And the least &own of thine is shown t 

And now in age I bud again : 
After so many deaths I live and write ^ 

I once more smell the dew and rain ; 
And relish versing. O my only ligh^ 

It cannot be that I am ne. 
On whom thy tempests fell all night ! 

These are thy wonders. Lord of love! 
To make us see we are but flowVs that glide. 

Which when we once can find and prove, 
Thou hast a garden for us where to bide ; 

Who would be more, swelling through store. 
Forfeit their Paradise by their pride. 



MY DAUGHTER MARY. 

The following extract from the diary of the true English gentleman, Johk Eteltk, 
(born at Wotton, in Surrey, 1620, and deceased in 1 70C,) is a sad but splendid history. 
Most of the extracts hitherto brought before my female readers have tended to set 
forth the duties of life ; this inculcates the deeper lesson — how to die tlie death of a 
Christian. The quaintness of the style will not detract from the grani and devo- 
tional simplicity in which the oft-aflSicted, but resigned father, details, the heart-, 
lending story of the death of one so loved and so loving. 

March 10. — She received the blessed sacrament ; after which, 
disposing herself to suffer what God should determine to inflict, 
she bore the remainder of her sickness with extraordinary 
patience and piety, and more than ordinary resignation and 
blessed frame of mind. She died the 14th, to our unspeakable 
sorrow and affliction ; and not to ours only, but that of all who 
knew her, who were many of the best quality, greatest and most 
virtuous persons. The justness of her stature, person, comeliness 
of coimtenance, gracefulness of motion, unaffected though more 
than ordinarily beautiful, were the least of her ornaments, com- 
pared with those of her mind. Of early piety, singularly religious, 
spending a part of every day in private devotion, reading, and 
other virtuous exercises ; she had collected and written out 
many of the most useful and judicious periods of the books she 
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re«id in^a kind of common-place, as out of Dr. Hammond on the 
New Testament, and most of the best practical treatises. She 
had read and digested a considerable deal of history and of 
places (geography). The French tongue was as familiar to her 
as Eng&h: she understood Italian, and was able to render a 
laudable account of what she read and observed, to which assisted 
a most fidthfiil memory and discernment ; and she did make 
very prudent and discreet reflections upon what she had ob- 
served of the conversations among which she had at any time 
been, which being continually of persons of the best quality, she 
thereby improved. She had an excellent voice, to which she 
played a thorough-base on the harpsichord, in both which she 
arrived to that perfection, that of tne scholars of those famous 
two masters, Signers Pietro and Bartholomeo, she was esteemed 
the best ; for the sweetness of her voice and management of it 
added such agreeableness to her countenance, without any con- 
straint or concern, that when she sang, it was as charming to the 
eye as to the ear : this I rather note, because it was a universal 
remark ; and for which so many noble and judicious persons in 
music desired to hear her, the last being at Lord Arundel of 
Wardour's. What shall L say, or rather not say, of the cheerful- 
ness and agreeableness of her humour ? Condescending to the 
meanest servant in the family, or others, she still kept up re- 
spect, without the least pride. She would often read to them, 
examine, instruct, and pray with them if they were sick, so as 
she was exceedingly beloved by everybody. Pity was so pre- 
valent an ingredient in her constitution (as I may say), that even 
among equals and inferiors, she no sooner became intimately 
acquainted, but she would endeavour to improve them, by in- 
sinuating something of religion, and that tended to bring them 
to a love of devotion. She had one or two confidants, with 
whom she lused to pass whole days in fasting, reading, and 
prayers, especially before the monthly communion and other 
solemn occasions. She abhorred flattery ; and though she had 
abundance of wit, the raillery was so innocent and ingenious 
that it was most agreeable. She sometimes would see a play, 
but> since the stage grew licentious, expressed herself weary of 
them ; and the time spent at the theatre was an unaccountable 
vanity. She never played at cards without extreme importunity, 
and for the company ; but this was so very seldom, that I cannot 
number it among anything she could name a fault. No one 
could read prose or verse better, or with more judgment ; and as 
she read, so she writ, not only most correct orthography, (but) 
with that maturity of judgment and exactness of the periods, 
choice of expressions, and familiarity of style, that some letters 
of hers have astonished me, and others to whom she has occa- 
sionally written. She had a talent of rehearsing any comical part 
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or poem ; as to them she might bo decently free with, Vras tnore 
pleasing than heard on the theatre. She danced with the greatest 
grace I have ever seen, and so would her master say, who was 
Monsieur Isaac ; but she seldom showed that perfection, save in 
gracefulness of her carriage, which was with an air of sprightly 
modesty not easily to be described. Nothing affected, but natural 
and eaby in her deportment as in her (uscourse, which was 
always material, not trifling, and to which the extraordinary 
sweetness of her tone, even in familiar speaking, was very charm- 
ing. Nothing was so pretty as her descending to play with little 
children, whom she would caress and humour with great delight. 
But she was most affected to be with grave and sober men, of 
«7hom she might learn something and improve herself. I have 
been assisted by her reading and praying by mo ; comprehensive 
of uncommon notions, curious of knowing everything to some 
excess, had I not sometimes repressed it. Nothing was so de- 
lightful to her as to go into my study, where she would willingly 
have>pent whole days, for as I said, she had read abundance of 
history, and all the best poets ; even Terence, Plautus, Homer, 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid ; all tne best romances and modem poems ; 
she could compose happily, as in the Mundus Muliebris^ wherein 
is an enumeration of the immense variety of the modes and 
ornaments belonging to her sex; but aU these are vain trifles 
to the virtues that adorned her soul : she was sincerely religious, 
most dutiful to her parents, whom she loved with an affection 
tempered with great esteem, so as we were easy and free, and 
never were so well pleased as when she was with us, nor needed 
wo other conversation. She was kind to her sisters, and was still 
improving them by her constant course of piety. Oh, dear, sweet, 
and desirable child ! how shall I part with all this goodness and 
virtue without the bitterness of sorrow and reluctancy of a 
tender parent ? Thy affection, duty, and love to me, was that of 
a friend as well as a child. Nor less dear to thy mother, whose 
example and tender care of thee was unparalleled ; nor was thy 
return to her less conspicuous. Oh, how she mourns thy loss ! 
how desolate hast thou left us ! to the grave we both carry thy 
memory. 

(1) Female World, 




THE VILLAGE MAIU. 
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Yet time, with magic unconfess'd, 
Has moulded feelings in thy hreast, 
That now like buried music float 
With soft and secret under-note ; — 
So delicate, they scarce appear 
To haunt thy spirit's maiden sphere, 
But, waken'd once, — and they shall be 
A soul within a soul to theel— 
Emotions of themselves afraid 
A temple in thy heart have made, 
Wherem they flutter, hke ft bird 
That trembles when a voice is heard !— 
And fancy loves a Bemg now 
Whom shaping words cannot avow,—* 
A Form of fine imaginings 
To which attracted nftttire cHihgs,— ' 
At length he oomes f that nameless one^ 
The eye of dreams had gazed upon I 
The magic a&d the mystery 
' Of life hftve now begun for thee^ 

And thoa the tjrpe of heaven wut prore^ 
In primal^ deep, and deathless love! 



^m 



5fflB CHANGES 0^ iKSECra 

Skahoit TvaNXK, lioBit ia 1799, and liHtwrn as a umIdI Mrihylitt «■ fte ffiibject of 

£ngUsh i^HoTj. 

The insect-iribe» were amongst the " creeping things" "V^hich 
were called into existence by our Almighty Creator, on the sixth 
day of the creation.. In poi^t of number, they are certainly the 
most remarkable of all living creatures. We may form some 
opinion of their vast multitude, when we nnderdt^uod that there 
are at least three thousand different kinds of inaeote in Great 
Britain alone ; and that every oihei' pari of the globe possesses 
its almost endless varieties. Yet numerous as they are, whoever 
duly studies their varied forms, their peculiar habits, and their 
several uses, will naturally come to a fuU conviction, that they 
have all been created for some good and benevolent purpose, and 
such persons may at the same time derive from the study as 
much pleasing entertainment as valuable instruction. 

It would not be just, indeed, to say, that the insect kingdom is 
the next most favourite production of the Creator after naan. 
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becatifle each elftss of his 'creatures equally comes under that de- 
acriptioB. All his works on earth have been with him favourite 
operations ; though, most of all, our own most bighlj-fiivoured 
race;,— Mankind. Yet this we may safely admit, that in no other 
class has he generally united so much that is curious and won* 
derful with so much that is beautiful and even graceful, in bodies 
so minutely small, and yet so exquisitely and perfectly formed, 
as in the insect-race. 

It is well known that most insects undergo, in the course of 
their existence, a threefold mertaoK^hosis, transformation, or 
change. Any persons who have amused themselves with keep- 
ing silkworms, or have watched the common caterpillar in its 
changes, will readily tmderstand what is here aQudea to. 

As the comm«ii eabbage-caftert»]lar is w^ known to us all, 
and may btf easily ebMnrved by itf elasses, we will take that as an 
instance for ifaft pmrp^sd ot ilhisbifting the sabiect. We have 
all, I suppose, Men 611 the leaveii tif the earden-cabbage the little 
parcels of eggs, from whi^ ihe ttAerpSastB eozne forth. From 
each of those eggs^ in due tittie^ ihete breaks ocd a little cater- 
pillar. It is seen, wo!rfl»4ike, crawMng akmg upon Sixteen short 
legs, greedily devoiiirEb|{ leaves with its two jaws, and seeing by 
the means of twelte ejres^ which are so minutely isnuSi, as scarcely 
to be discemect without the aid of a microscope. This is the 
creature's first state of existence. 

After a short period, the caterpillar having several times 
changed its skin, and at length grown to its fuU size, seeks out 
some place of concealment, secreting itself in some hole in a 
wall, or burying itself imder the surface of the ground, or some* 
times only atts^hing itself by a silken web to the under-side of a 
leaf. There it is changed into what we usually call a chrysalis, 
which in appearance is an animal shut up in a sort of egg-snaped 
case, of a bright greenish colour, variegated with spots of a 
shining black. Whilst in this state, the creature is without a 
mouth or eyes, without legs or wings. 4t takes no nourishment, 
but lies in a torpid and dormant condition, showing no other 
symptom of life than a slight movement when touchea. In this 
death-like torpor the insect exists for several months. 

After this it at length bursts through its case, and, as it were, 
escaping from its confinement, it comes forth a butterfly. Now 
you view it furnished with beautiful wings, capable of rapid and 
extensive flights. Of the sixteen feet of the caterpillar, ten 
have disappeared, and the remaining six are in most respects 
altogether unlike those whose place they have taken. Its jaws 
have vanished away, and in their stead we observe a curled-up 
trunk, suited only for sipping liquid sweets. The form of its 
head is entirely changed ; two long horns rise on the upper part, 
ftnd instead of twelve almost invisible eyes, you behold two very 
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large eyes, ootaposed of at least 20,000 parts (called lenses), each 
of which is supposed to answer the purpose of a diGtiii<:i and 
perfect eye. 

Now, looking at these three states of tlie same creature, we 
oertoinlj behold, in ax^pearance at leaat, three distinct animals. 




as difierent from each other, or nearly so, as the hird which flies 
in the air irom the serpent and the ahell-fish; and yet all one 
and the same living cresiture ; all united by one and the same 
principle of life. This alone aeema to continue permanent and 
abiding throughout this threefold change. The bodily substance 
undergoes the moat Striking transformations; but the existing 
and feeling self remains, increasing and unaltered through all. 
The same animal crawls in its caterpillar shape, rests or sleeps 
in its torpid chrysalis, and afterwards springs forth into the air 
on the feathered wings of the butterfly, what a stupendous 
wonder is this tranaformation ! How overwhelmed should wa 
be with amazement at it, if we were now made acquainted with 
• it for the first time, instead of being fiimiliar with it from our 
earliest days ! 

It is very remarkable that the ancient heathens, though they 
had not the glorious beams of the Gospel to guide their views on 
this subject^ seem to have regarded these insect-changes as fore~ 
telling that which they hoped themselves to experience. Hence 
we are told, that on some of their grave-stones, which have been 
dug up in later years, the image of the butterfly ia found sculp- 
tured over the name or the inscription which ttiey bear. They 
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placed that image there as a fit representation of the soul, and 
as an intimation that it would one day come forth again under a 
new form, and in a new region of existence. And thus it answered 
to that cheering word, which is read on some of the hatchments 
set up in our churches, Remrgasi, which is, " I shall rise again." 
It clearly and beautifully espreaaes what is coatained in those 
-words of not unfrequent occurrence in our churchyards, Nbh 
onmU moriar, or, " I shall not ishoUy die." Indeed, the allusion is 
BO striking, and so suitable, that the writer from whom these 
observations are chiefly taken, has not hesitated to express his 
belief that one of the great purposes of the Creator in fornaing 
his insect kingdom was to eicite this sentiment in the human 
heart, and thus to raise the thinking mind to look forward to a 
fiiture revival and resurrection from the tomb.' 

(1) GlllKit White »yt, thU hating it ccTlaln linet In lummcT m^uked iirini 
In eonnMion wilh tho pre?ioui luHjeel "e may Quolo the lemBTki of Iho Rw. 
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ODE OK SAINT CECILIA'S DAY. 

DflBoran), j% Nine t descend and sing | 
IHie breathing instruments inspire^ 
Wake into Toioe each silent string. 
And sweep the sounding lyre ! 
In a samy-pleasing strain 
Let the warbling mte complun: 
Let the loud trumpet sound, 
Till the roofs all around, 
The shriU echoes rebound: 
While in more lengthened notes and riow. 
The deep, majestic, solonn organs blow. 
HarK ! the numbers, soft and clear, 
Gently steal upon the ear ; 
Now louder and yet louder rise. 
And fill with spreading sounds the skies; 
Exulting in triumph now swell the bold notes, 
In broken air, trembling; the wild mnaio floatof 
Till, by degrees, remote and sinalli 
Ihe stra^ decay. 
And melt away. 
In a dyings dying falL 

By music^ minds an equal temper know, 
Not swell too high, nor sink too low ; 
If in the breast tumultuous joys arise, 
Music her soft assuasive voice applies; 

Or, when the soul is press'd witii care% 

Exalts h^ in enlivemng airs. 
Warriors she fires with animated sounds. 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover's w^ypdff ; 

Melandioly lifts her head, 

Mor^iBi^ rouses from |iis bed, 

Sloth unfolds her arms and wakds. 

Listening Envy drops her snakes ; 
Intestine ^ar no more our passions wage. 
And giddy &ctions bear away their rage. 

But when our country's cause provokes to aams^ 
How martial music every bosom warms ! 
So when the first bold vessel dared the seas, 
High on the stem the Thracian^ raised his strain, 

While Argo saw her kindred trees 

Descend from Pelion to the main, 

(1) l.e. Orpheus, who sailed with Jason on board the Argo, ttcm Mount Pelion 
In Thessalf, in quest of the golden fleece. 
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Transported demi-gods stood round, 
And men grew heroes at the sound, 

Inflamed with glory's charms ; 
Each chief his sevenfold * shield displa/d, 
And half unsheath'd the shining blade ; 

And seas, and rocks, and skies rebound, 
To arms ! to arms ! to arms ! 

But when through all th' infernal boimds, 
Which flaming rhlegethon* surrounds. 

Love, strong as death, the poet led 

To the pale nations of the dead, 
What sounds were heard. 
What scenes appeared. 
O'er all the dreary coasts ! 

Dreadful gleams. 

Dismal screams, 

Fires that glow. 

Shrieks of woe. 

Sullen moans. 

Hollow groans. 
And cries of tortured ghosts ; 
But hark I he strikes the golden lyre ; 
And see ! the tortured ghosts respire, 
See, shady forms advance ! 

Thy stone, O Sisyphus,* stands still, 

Izion rests upon his wheel. 
And the pale spectres dance. 
The Furies sink upon their iron beds. 
And snakes, uncurl'd, hang hstening round their heads. 

By the streams that ever flow, 
By the fragrant winds that blow 

O'er the Elysian flow'rs ; 
By those happy souls who dwell 
In yellow meads of Asphodel, 

Or Amaranthine * bowers : 
By the hero's armed shades, 
Glitt'ring through the gloomy glades; 
By the youths that died for love, 
"Wand'ring in the myrtle grove ; 

(1) i.e. composed of seven layers ftf leather, overlaid with metal. 

(2) One of the rivers of the infemal regions. The story of Orpheus and Eorydloe 
is -well known. 

(S) Sisyphus was condemned to roll a large stone up a steep hill, which kept re- 
bounding, and causing him. unceasing labour. Izion was similarly punished by 
being continually whirled round upon a wheel. 

(4) i,e. incorruptible, never fading. 
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Restore, restore Eurydice to life ; 
O take the husband, or return the wife ! 
He sung, and Hell consented 
To hear the poet's prayer : 
Stern Prosoraine relented, 
And gave him back the fair : 
Thus song could prevail , 

O'er Death and o er Hell, 
A conquest how hard, and how glorious ! 
Though Fate had fast bound her, 
With Styx' nine times round her, 
Yet music and love were victorious. 

But soon, too soon, the lover turns his eyes : 
Again she falls, again she dies, she dies ! 
How wilt thou now the fatal sisters move ? 
No crime was thine, if 'tis no crime to love. 
Now under hanging moimtains, 
Beside the falls of fountains, 
Or where Hebrus' wanders, 
Rolling in meanders, 

AJl alone, 
Unheard, unknown. 
He makes his moan ; 
And calls her ghost. 
For ever, ever, ever lost ! 
Now with Furies surrounded. 
Despairing, confounded, 
He trembles, he glows. 
Amidst Rhodope's^ snows 
See wild as the winds, o'er the desert he flies ; 
Hark ! Hsemus resounds with the Bacchanal's cries — 

Ah see, he dies! 
Yet even in death Eurvdice he sung, 
Eurydice still trembled on his tongue, 
Eurydice the woods, 
Eurydice the floods, 
Eurydice, the rocks, and hollow mountains rung. 

Music the fiercest grief can charm. 
And Fate's severest rage disarm : 
Music can soften pain to ease. 
And make despair and madness please : 
Our joys below it can improve, 
And antedate the bliss above. 

(I) A river of hell, by -wrhich the go^s swore. (2) A river of Thesialy, 

(8) A lofty mountain in Thessaly. 
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This the divine Cecilia found, 

And to her Maker's praise confined the sound. 

When the fiill organ joins the tuneful choir, 

The immortal powers incline their ear: 
Borne on the swelling notes our souls aspire. 
While solemn airs improve the sacred fire ; 

And angels lean from heaven to hear. 
Of Orpheus now no more let poets tell, 

To bright Cecilia greater power is given ; 
His numbers raised a shade from hell, 

Her's lift the soul to heaven. 



THE TAMED SHEEW. 

Shakspxakx.— The story of "Catherine and Petruchlo" it well known. Tho 
present extract is made by the editor in the sincere hope that his fair readers will 
neither deserye nor experience any conjugal humiliations. 

Eath. — Fie, fie ! unknit that threatening unkind brow ; 
And dart not scornful glances from those eyes. 
To wound thy lord, thy king, thy governor; 
It blots thy beauty, as frosts do bite the meads ; 
Confounds thy fame, as whirlwinds shake fair buds ; 
And in no sense is meet, or amiable. 
A woman mov'd is like a fountain troubled, 
Muddy, ill'seeming, thick, bereft of beauty ; 
And, whUe it is so, none so diy or thirsty 
Will deign to sip, or touch a drop of it. 
Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 
Thy head, thy sovereign ; one that cares ror thee, 
And for thy maintenance ; commits his body 
To painful labour, both by sea and land ; 
To watch the night in storms, the day in cold, 
While thou liest warm at home, secure and safe ; 
And craves no other tribute at thy hands. 
But love, fair looks, and true obedience ;— ' 
Too little payment for so great a debt. 
Such dutv as the subject owes the prince, 
Even such, a woman oweth to her nusband : 
And, when she's froward, peevish, sullen, sour, 
And, not obedient to his honest will. 
What is she, but a foiQ contending rebel, 
And graceless traitor to her loving lord ? — 
I am ashamed, that women are so simple 
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To offer war, where they should kneel for peace; 

Or seek for rule, supremacy, and sway, 

When they are bound to serve, love, and obey. 

Why are our bodies soft, and weak, and smooth, 

Unapt to toil and trouble in the world ; 

But that our soft conditions, and our hearts. 

Should well agree with our external parts ? 

Come, come, vou froward and unable worms 1 

My mind hatn been as big as one of yours. 

My heart as great; my reason, haply more, 

To bandy word for word, and frown for frown; 

But now, I see our lances are but straws ; 

Our strength as weak, our weakness past compare,— 

That seeming to be most, which we indeed least are. 

Then vaU your stomachs, for it is no boot ; 

And place your hands below your husband's foot; 

In token of which duty, if he please. 

My hand is ready, may it do him ease I 



GOOD WOEKa 

BIBHOP KA£L. 

Good deeds are very fruitful ; and, not so much of their nature, 
as of God's blessing, multipliable. We think ten in the hundred 
extreme and biting usury: God gives us more than a hundred 
for ten; yea, above the increase of the grain, which we commend 
most for multipHcation : for, out of one good action of ours, God 
produceth a thousand ; the harvest whereof is perpetual Even 
the faithful actions of the old Patriarchs, the constant sufferings 
of ancient Martyrs, live still; and do good to all successions of 
ages, by their exaiUple: for public actions of virtue, besides 
that they are presently comfortable to the doers, are also exemp- 
lary to others ; and, as they are more beneficial to others, so are 
more crowned in us. If good deeds were utterly barren and 
incommodious, I would seek after them, for the conscience of 
their own goodness: how much more shall I now be encouraged 
to perform them, for that they are so profitable both to myself, 
and to others, and to me in others ! My principal care shall be. 
that while my soul Hves in glory in heaven, my good actions may 
live upon earth ; and that thej might be put into the bank and 
multiply, while my body lies m the grave and consumeth. 




EDWIN AND EMMA. 

UlLlIT. Biiin irOO, died 17«9. 

Far in the windings of a rale, 

Fast by a Bhelt'riag wood, 
The safe retreat of health and peace, 

A humble cottage stood. 

There beauteous Emma flourish'd fiiir. 

Beneath her mother's eye, 
Whose only wish on earth was now 

To Bee her blest, and die, 

^e softest blush that nature spreads 

Gave colour to her cheet ; 
Such orient colour smiles through heaT'n 

When May's sweet mornings break. 

Nor Jet the pride of great ones scorn 

The charmers of the plttins ; 
That sun which bids their diamond blaze 

To deck our lily deigns. 

Long had she fired each youth with lore, 

^kch maiden with despair ; 
And though by aU a wonder own'd, 

Yet knew not she was fair ; 
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'Till Edwin came, the piide of swains, 

A soul that knew no art ; 
And from whose eyes serenely mild, 

Shone forth the feeling heajrt. 

A mutual flame was quickly caught^ 

Was quickly too reveal'd ; 
For neither bosom lodged a wish 

Which virtue keeps conceal'd. 

What happy hours of heart-felt bliss 

Did love on both bestow ! 
But bliss too mighty long to last, 

Where fortune proves a foe. 

His sister, who, like Envy form'd, 

Like her in mischief jo/d, 
To work them harm with wicked skill 

Each darker art employed. 

The father, too, a sordid man, 

Who love nor pity knew, 
Was all imfeeling as the rock 

From whence his riches grew. 

liong had he seen their mutual flame, 

A^d seen it long immoved ; 
Then with a other's frown at last 

He sternly disapproved. 

In Edwin's gentle heart a war 
Of differing passions strove; 

His heart, which durst not disobey. 
Yet could not cease to love. 

Denied her sight, he oft behind 
The spreading hawthorn crept, 

To snatch a glance, to mark the spot 
Where Emma walk'd and wept. 

Oft too in Stanemore's wintry waste, 
Beneath the moonlight shade. 

In sighs to pour his softened soul, 
The midnight mourner stray'd. 

His cheeks, where love with beauty glow'd, 

A deadly pale o'ercast; 
So fades the fresh rose in its prime, 

Before the northern blast. 
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The parents now, with late remorse, 

Hung o'er his dying bed, 
And wearied Heaven with fruitless pmy'rs, 

And fruitless sorrows shed. 

" 'Tis past," he cried, " but if your souls 

Sweet mercy yet can move, 
Let these dim eyes once more behold 

What they must ever love." 

She came ; his cold hand softly touch'd, 

And bathed with many a tear ; 
Fast falHng o'er the primrose pale 

So morning dews appear. 

But oh ! his sister's jealous care 

(A cruel sister she!) 
Forbade what Emma came to say, 

" My Edwin, live for me! " 

Kow homeward as she hopeless went, 

The churchyard path along, 
The blast blew cold, the dark owl scream'd 

Her lover's funeral song. 

Amid the falling gloom of night, 

Her startling fancy found 
In ev'ry bush his hov'ring shade, 

His groan in ev'ry soimd. 

Alone, appall'd, thus had she pass'd 

The visionary vale, 
When lo ! the deathbell smote her ear, 

Sad sounding in the gale. 

Just then she reach'd, with trembling steps 

Her aged mother's door : 
" He's gone," she cried, " and I shall see 

That angel face no more. 

* I feel, I feel this breaking heart 

Beat high against my side ! " 
From her white arm down sunk her head, 
i She shiver'd, sigh'd, and died. 
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DEATH AND INTERMENT OF THE EMPRESS ANNE, 

Mrs. Alicia Mooke.— This extract is taken flrom the delightful "Historical 
Picture of the Middle Ages," by Mrs. A. Moore, a lady whom the editor is proud to 
number amongst his ■ personal friends, and whose deep learning and insight into 
history, is only equalled by the delicate and refined eloquence of her style. 

Though Anne had been the mother, of ten children, she was 
yet comparatively young and extremely beautiful, when that 
awful summons, which awaits on all, was delivered to her ; and 
there is in the memorial left by her confessor of her last mo- 
ments, something exceedingly noble and affecting in her expres- 
sion» on receiving the confirmation, that she must endeavour to 
efface from her mind the remembrance of the riches, and glory, 
and happiness which environed her in this world, to pass into 
the solitude and nothingness of the grave. She had been some 
time ill, without however any apprehension of danger, till within, 
a few days of her dissolution, and the mandate to return to the 
dust from whence she came must have rendered it more appal- 
ling. In the language of the period she asked, ^ what she must 
now do to inherit Heaven 1 " The reply of her spiritual director 
was also characteristic ; there was no mention of Christ ; she 
was to resign herself to her doom ; forgive her enemies, and leave 
money to ttie clergy through the medium of church and convent. 
She replied immecuaAely : " I bow to the decree of God ; and I as 
freely forgive those who msy have injured me as I hope to be 
pardoned by my Heavenly tfudge." Her will was unmade, and 
to the settlement of her earthly accoimts she now directed all 
the powers of her unimpaired mind. Her first command was to 
be buried at Basle, where her youngest child. Prince Karl, a boy 
of seven years of age, had be^n interred five years previously. 
She did not, however, assign this as the motive of her wish, but 
—"Because my dear lord, the emperor, hath done much dis- 
service to the bishop aforetime, it is my desire there to be laid." 
And the bequest of a sum of money to augment the episcopal 
revenue, sufficiently large to found two prebends, evinced her 
sincere wish to mal^e atonement to the see for the wrongs in- 
flicted by Kudolph both on the bishop and diocese. Anne left 
many charitable donations to various religious institutions, with- 
valuable remembrances to her attendants ; and having thus, to 
the best of her knowledge and ability, worthily finished her 
earthly task, she calmly resigned herself into the hands of her 
Maker on' the eye of St. Matthew, 1331. 

The emperor, who was ever greatly attached to this amiable 
woman, notwithstanding some infidelities which had a little 
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clouded her brilliant destiny, (for jealousy is the single fault ot 
which Anne was ever accused,) prepared to fulfil her last injunc- 
tions with the pomp and circumstance which he deemed befit- 
ting his love and her rank. The body, after being slightly em- 
balmed with aromatic drugs, and the face, hands, and feet rubbed 
with some peculiarly precious ointment, was splendidly attired, 
and then enclosed in a strong coffin, or rather coffer, made of 
boxwood lined with velvet, skilfully sculptured with represen- 
tations drawn from sacred history ; stone, at that early epoch, 
not being so usual on the Continent as wood. The great distance^ 
also, from Vienna to Basle, when roads were hardly practicable 
for heavy carriages, might have led to the use of this more frail 
material. When these preliminary preparations were completed, 
the coffer was ^tened by three padlocks, and reposed in a state 
apartment hung with black, till early in March, when, the heart 
of winter being over, it was placed in a sort of triumphal chariot, 
covered with escutcheons, crowns, banners, and heraldic devices. 
Four monks, two bare-footed, and two Dominican brethren, 
bearing torches, walked on each side, escorted by forty cavaliers. 
Three rudely-constructed, but magnificent carriages, followed, 
containing the ladies of the empress's suite ; and a strong de- 
tachment of four hundred chosen soldiers, armed at all points, 
led and closed this melancholy procession from Vienna into 
Switzerland. 

The emperor, at the period of Anne's demise, was contending 
with the bishop and citizens of Basle, on the pretence of de- 
manding reparation for an alleged wrong, but in reality for the 
estabhshment of some of those onerous claims which subse- 
quently, under his descendants, kindled so many bloody wars in 
his native land ; but the empress's dying entreaties for peace, 
her generous bequests, and an autograph letter from the emperor 
himself, promising to repay in the amplest manner every ex- 
pense attendant on her interment, — having, at least temporarily, 
lulled the tempest on each side, the bishop determined to second 
the emperor's request that it should be marked by extraordinary 
splendour. He had, in fact, once been confessor to the emperor, 
and the recollection of the empress's many virtues, as well as 
her donation to the church, rendered him personally disposed to 
honour her remains. All the clergy of his diocese received in- 
vitations to be present at the august solemnity ; and on Thursday, 
the 19th of March, 1332, he issued from the gates of the episco- 
pal palace at the head of twelve hundred ecclesiastics, (of whom 
six were abbots,) priests, conventual and secular, each bearing 
a lighted waxen torch, to meet the funeral cavalcade at some 
distance from the city gates. The imperial corpse was received at 
the door of the cathedral, with all the state and ceremony pe- 
culiar to papal pomp, by three other bishops, awaiting its arrivaJ 
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with a minor, host of dignitaries, and from thence (amid the 
chanting of litanies and the chiming of bells) conveyed into the 
choir, where the coffin was opened, and the deceased empress 
was placed upon a magnificent throne, which had been erected 
on a raised platform, surmounted by a dais or canopy of crimson 
velvet, fringed with gold. Her ladies, and the distinguished per- 
sonages who took a prominent part in the procession, di'essed in 
deep mourning, ranged themselves on either side, whilst the four 
bishops performed a solem mass before the awe-stricken multi- 
tude, assembled in thousands to witness so strange and appalling 
a sight. Sumptuous robes of rich silk and velvet enveloped the 
inanimate form of departed majesty. A veil of white silk floated 
from her head, and a small but elegant crown of silver-gilt rested 
on her forehead. A collar of gold curioiLsly wrought, containing 
a rich sapphire and other precious stones, was round her neck ; 
and on the pale fingers of her lifeless hands, crossed over her 
bosom, glittered many costly gems. When the solemn service 
for the dead was finished, the body was again recommitted to 
the coffin, and entombed, amid the weeping of her attendants, in 
the choir, close to that of the young prince Charles. 
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THE WILD WEST WIND. 



i 8HELLET. 

•I 

I. 



0, WILD West Wind, thou breath of Autumn's being, 
Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven, Uke ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, 

Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red. 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes : 0, thou, 
Who chariotest to their dark wint'ry bed 

The winged seeds, where they He cold and low, 
Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the spring shall blow 

Her clarion o'er the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet birds hke flocks to feed in air) 
With living hues and odours, plain and hilL 

Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere ; 
Destroyer and preserver ; hear, 0, hear ! 
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II. 

Thou on whose stream, 'mid the steep sky's commotion. 
Loose clouds like earth's decaying leaves are shed, 
Shook from the tangled boughs of heaven and ocean, 

Angels of rain and lightning : there are spread 
On the blue surface of thine airy surge, 
Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 

Of some fierce Maenad, even from the dim verge 

Of the horizon to the zenith's height. 

The locks of the approaching storm. Thou dirge 

Of the dying year, to which this closiijg night 
Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre, 
Vaulted with all thy congregated might - 

Of vapours, from whose solid atmosphere 
Black rain, and fire, and hail, will burst : O, hear ! 

ui. 

Thou who didst waken from his summer dreams 
The blue Mediterranean, where he lay, 
Lull'd by the coil of his crystalline streams, 

Beside a pumice isle in Baise's bay. 
And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quivering within the wave's intenser day. 

All oversown with azure moss and flowers. 

So sweet, the sense faints picturing them ! Thou 

For whose path the Atlantic's level powera 

Cleave themselves into chasms, while far below 
The sea-blooms and the oozy woods which wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 

Thy voice, and suddenly grow grey with fear, 
And tremble and despoil themselves : 0, hear ! 

rv. 

If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear ; 

If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee ; 

A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 

The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than thoii, O uncontrollable ! If even 
I were as in my boyhood, and could be 

H 



\ 
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The comrade of thy wanderings over heaven, 
As then, when to outstrip the skiey speed 
S<sEurce seemed a vision, I would ne'er have striven 

As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need. 
Oh! lift me as a wave, a leaf a doud! 
I fall upon the thorns of life ! I bleed! 

A heavy weight of hours has chain'd and bow'd. 
One too like thee : tameless, and swift) and proud. 

Y. 

Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is ; 
What if my leaves are falling like its own! 
The tumults of thy mighty harmonies 

Will take from botli a deep autumnal tone. 
Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, spirit fierce. 
My spirit ! Be tliou me, impetuous one ! 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth; 
And by the incantation of this verse, 

Scatter, as from an unextinguish'd hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my wordB among mankind ! 
Be through my hps to unawaken*d earth 

The trumpet of a prophecy ! O wind, 

If Winter comesy can Spring be far behind 1 



SUPERSTITIONS OF SELBORNR 

GILBSKT WHITE. 

It is the hardest thing in the world to shake off super- 
stitious prejudices : they are sucked in, as it were, with our 
mother's milk ; and growing up with us at a time when they 
take the fastest hold, and make the most lasting impressions, 
become so interwoven into our very constitutions, that the 
strongest good sense is required to disengage ourselves from 
them. No wonder, therefore, that the lower people retain them 
their whole lives through, since their minds are not invigorated 
by a hberal education, and therefore not enabled to make any 
efforts adequate to the occasion. 

Such a preamble seems to be necessary before we enter on the 
superstitions of this district, lest we should be suspected of 
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ezaggOT&tion in a raoital of practiceB too gross for this en- 
lightened age. 

But the people of Tring, in Hertfordshire, would do well to 
temember, that no longer ago than the year 17S1, and within 
twentj miles of the capital, the; seized on two superannuated 
wretches, crazed with age, and overwhehned with infirmities, on 
a suspicion of witchcraft ; and bj tr^g experiments, drowned 
them in a horse-pond. 




In a form-yard near the middle of this Tillage, stands at this 
day a row of poUard-aahes, which, by the seams and long cica- 
trices down tnoir sides, maiiifesUy show that iu former times 
they have been cleft asunder, mcse trees, when young and 
flexible, were severed, and held open by wedges, while ruptured 
children, stripped naked, were pushed through the apertures, 
under a perauaaion that by such a process the poor babes would 
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be cured of their infirmity. As soon as the operation was ovef, 
the tree in the suffering part was plastered with loam, and care^ 
fully swathed up. If the parts coalesced and soldered together, 
as usually fell out where the feat was performed with any adroit^ 
ness at lul, the party was cured ; but when the cleft continued 
to gape, the operation, it was supposed, would prove ineffectual 
Having occasion to enlarge my garden not long since, I cut down 
two or three such trees, one of which did not grow together. 

We have several persons now living in the village, who, in their 
childhood, were supposed to be healed by this superstitious cere- 
mony, derived down, perhaps, from our Saxon ancestors, who 
practised it before their conversion to Christianity. 

At the south comer of the Plestor, or area near the church, 
there stood, about twenty years ago, a very old, grotesque, hollow 
pollard-ash, which for ages had been looked on with no small 
veneration as a shrew-ash. Now a shrew-ash is an ash whose 
twigs or branches, when gently applied to the limbs of cattle, will 
immediately relieve the pains which a beast suffers from the 
running of a shrew-mouse over the part affected ; for it is sup- 
posed that a shrew-mouse is of so baneful and deleteiious a 
nature, that wherever it creeps over a beast, be it horse, cow, or 
sheep, the suffering animal is afflicted with cruel anguish, and 
threatened with the loss of the use of the limb. Against thit) 
accident, to which they were continually liable, our provident 
forefathers always kept a shrew-ash at hand, which, wnen once 
medicated, would maintain its virtue for ever. A shrew-ash was 
made thus : into the body of the tree a deep hole was bored with 
an auger, and a poor devoted shrew-mouse was thrust in alive, 
and plugged in, no doubt with several quaint incantations, long 
since forgotten. As the ceremonies necessary for such a conse- 
cration are no longer understood, all succession is at an end^ and 
no such tree is known to exist in the manor or hundred. 

As to that on the Plestor, 

♦' The late vicar stubb'd and burnt it " 

when he was way-warden, regardless of the remonstrances of the 
bystanders, who interceded in vain for its preservation, urging 
its power and efficacy, and alleging that it had been 

*' With reverential awe preserved for yean." 




THE PAINTER WHO PLEASED NOBODV AND 
EVERYBODY. 



Lest men sujspect jour tale untrue, 

Keep probability in view. 

The traveller leapicg o'er those bounda, 

The credit of hia book confouads. 

Who with his tongue hath armies routed. 

Makes e'en his real courage doubted. 

Sut flattei? never seems absurd. 

The flatter d always take your word : 

Impossibilities seem just, 

They take the strongeat praiae on trust. 

Btyperboles, though ne'er so great. 

Will still come short of self-conceit. 

So veiy like, a Painter drew, 
That every eye the picture knew. 
He hit complexion, feature, air. 
So just, the Ufe itself was there. 
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No flattery with his colours laid, 
To bloom restored the feided maid ; 
He gave each muscle all its strength ; 
The mouth, the chin, the nose's length ; 
His honest pencil touched with truth, 
And mark*d the date of age and youth. 

Ho lost his friends, his practice fial*d ; 
Truth should not always be xeveal'd. 
In dusty piles his pictures lay. 
For no one sent the second pay. 
Two bustos, fraught with every graoe^ 
A Yenus' and Apollo's &oe, 
He placed in view ; res<^yed to please^ 
Whoever sat, ho draw from these, 
From these corrooted every feature, 
And spirited each awkward creature. 

All things were set, the hour was come^ 
His pallet ready o*er his thumb ; 
My Lord appeared, and seated rights 
In propter attitude and light. 
The Painter look'd, he sketched the pieoe^ 
Then dipt his pencil, talked of Greece^ 
Of Titian's tints, of Guido's air ; 
— " Those eyes, my Lord, the spirit there 
Might well a Baphaers hand require, 
To give them all the native fire. 
The features, fraught with sense and wit, 
You'll grant are very hard to hit ; 
But yet with patience you shall view 
As much as paint and art can do." 

" Observe the work I " — my Lord repliedi 
« Till now I thought my mouth was wide, 
Besides, my nose is somewhat long ; 
Dear Sir, for me, 'tis fiur too young." 

** Oh ! pardon me," the artist cried, 
" In this, we Painters must decide. 
The piece, e'en common eyes must strike, 
I warrant it extremely like.'* 

My Lord examined it anew, 
No looking-glass seem'd half so true. 

A lady came, with borrow'd grace- 
He, from his Yenus, form'd her face. 
Her lover praised the Painter's art,— 
—So like tne picture in his heart I 
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Through all the town, bis art thej pntised; 
Hia custom grew, his price v&a reiBed. 
Had ha the real Ukeocsa ahown, 
Would any man the picture own ? 
But when thus happily he wrought, 
Each found the likeness in his thought 




THE HOUSS-MARTIN. 



tag Ihe ippeannceg ol nature, and lecoiding them In leatii U liil [licodL B« VM 
boni UiO, anldlsd 1>9!. 

Ik obedience to yovir injunctions I sit down to give you soma 
account of the house-martin, or martlet ; and, if my monography ' 
of this little domestic and &miliar bird should happen to loeel; 
with your approbation, 1 may probably soon extend my inquiriejs 
to the rest o£ the Bntith Aimndinei — the bwoIIow, the swift, and 
the bank-martiu. 

A few houae-martins begin to appear about the sixteenth of 
April; usually some few days later tnan the swallow. For some 
time after they appear, the birundineB in general pay no atten- 
tion to the business of nidificatiou,' but play and sport aboufi 
either to recruit fk-om the fiitigite of their Journey, if they do 
uisrate at all, or else that their blood may recover its trus tone 
and texture after it has been so long benumbed by the severities 
of winter. About the middle of May, if the weather be fiuc^ the 

H) jfescripUon; ~ (!) NcBMnUldliic. 
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mariin begins to think in earnest of providing a mansion for its 
family. The crust or shell of this nest seems to be formed of 
such dirt or loam as comes most readily to hand, and is tem- 
pered and wrought together with little bits of broken straws to 
render it tough and tenacious. As this bird often builds against 
a perpendicular wall without any projecting ledge imder, it 
requires its utmost efforts to get the first foundation firmly 
fixed, so that it may safely carry the superstructure. On this 
occasion the bird not only clings with its claws, but partly sup- 
ports itself by strongly inclining its tail against the wall, making 
that a fulcrum ; ^ and, thus steadied, it works and plasters the 
materials into the face of the brick or stone. But then, that 
this work may not, while it is soft and green, pull itself down 
by its own weight, the provident architect has prudence and 
forbearance enough not to advance her work too fast ; but by 
building only in the morning, and by dedicating the rest of the 
day to food and amusement, gives it sufficient time to dry and 
harden. About half an inch seems to be a sufficient laver for 
a day. Thus careful workmen when they build mud-wJls (in- 
formed at first perhaps by this little bird) raise but a moderate 
layer at a time, and then desist lest the work should become 
top-heavy, and so be ruined by its own weight. By this method, 
in about ten or twelve days is formed an hemispheric nest, with 
a small aperture towards the top, strong, compact, and warm ; 
and perfectly fitted for all the purposes for which it was intended. 
But then nothing is more common than for the house-sparrow, 
as soon as the shell is finished, to seize on it as its own, to eject 
the owner, and to line it after its own manner. 

After so much labour is bestowed in erecting a mansion, as 
nature seldom works in vain, martins will breed on for several 
years together in the same nest, where it happens to be well 
sheltered and secure from the injuries of weather. The shell or 
orust of the nest is a sort of rustic work fiill of nobs and pro- 
tuberances on the outside : nor is the inside of those that I have 
examined smoothed with any exactness at all ; but is rendered 
soft and warm, and fit for incubation, by a lining of small straws, 
grasses, and feathers ; and sometimes by a bed of moss inter- 
woven with wooL 

As the young of small birds presently arrive at their fiill 
growth, they soon become impatient of confinement, and sit all 
day with their heads out at the orifice, where the dams, by cling- 
ing to the nest, supply them with food from morning to night. 
For a time the young are fed on the wing by their parents ; but 
the feat is done by so quick and almost imperceptible a sleight, 
that a person must have attended very exactly to their motions, 

[ (I) Means of support, 
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before he would be able to perceive it. As soon as the young 
are able to shift for themselves, the dams immediately turn their 
thoughts to the business of a aecond brood ; while the first 
flight, shaken off and rejected by tneir nurses, congregate in 
great flocks, and are the birds that are seen clustering and hover- 
ing on sunny mornings and evenings round towers and steeples, 
and on the roofs of churches and houses. These congregatings 
usually begin to take place about the first week in August ; and 
therefore we may conclude that by that time the first flight is 
pretty well over. The. young of this species do not quit their 
abodes altogether ; but the more forward birds get abroad some 
days before the rest. These, approaching the eaves of buildings 
and playing about before them, make people think that several 
old ones attend one nest. They are often capricious in fixing on 
a nesting-place, beginning many edifices, and leaving them un- 
finished ; but, when once a nest is completed in a sheltered place, 
it serves fbr several seasons. Those which breed in a ready- 
fimished house get the start, in hatching, of those that build new, 
by ten days or a fortnight. These industrious artificers are at 
their labours in the long days before four in the morning : when 
they fix their materials they plaster them on with their chins, 
moving their heads with a quick vibratory motion. They dip 
and wash as they fly sometimes in very hot weather, but not so 
frequently as swaUows. It has been observed that martins 
usually build to a north-east or north-west aspect, that the heat 
of the sun may not crack and destroy their nests : but instances 
are also remembered where they breed for many years in vast 
abundance in a hot stifled inn-yard, against a waU. &cing to the 
south. 

Martins are by far the least agile of the four species ; their 
wings and tails are short, and therefore they are not capable of 
such surprising turns and quick and glancing evolutions as the 
swallow. Accordingly they make use of a placid easy motion in 
a middle region of the air, seldom mounting to any great height, 
and never sweeping long together over the surface of the ground 
or water. They do not wander far for food, but affect sheltered 
districts, over some lake, or under some hanging wood, or in 
some hollow vale, especially in windy weather. They breed the 
latest of all the swallow kind : in 1772 they had nestlings on to 
October the twenty-first, and are never without \mfledged young 
as late as Michaelmas. 

As the summer dechnes the congregating flocks increase in 
numbers daily by the constant accession of the second broods, 
till at last they swarm in myriads upon myriads round the 
villages on the Thames, darkening the face of the sky as they 
frequent the aits of that river, where they roost. They retire, 
the bulk of them, I mean, in vast flocks together about the 
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banning of October ; but have appeared of late years in a con- 
siderable flight in this neighbourhood, for one day or two, as late 
as November the third and sixth, after they were supposed to 
have been gone for more than a fortnight. They therefore with- 
drew with us the latest of any species. Unless these birds are 
very shortlived indeed, or unless they do not return to the dis- 
trict where they are bred, they must undergo vast devastations 
somehow and somewhere ; for the birds that return yearly bear 
no manner of proportion to the birds that retire. 



THE GENTLE HERDSMAN. 

Thxi 1)eaatifal old ballad, being* "A. Dialogue between a Pilgrim and a Herds- 
man/' liaa eridently auggeated Goldamith'a ballad of " Edwin and Angdioa." 

GEifrrLE herdsman, tell to me. 

Of courtesy I thee pray. 
Unto the town of Walsingham 

Which is the right and ready way t 

** Unto the town of Walsingham 

The way is hard for to be gone ; 
And very crooked are those paths 

For you to find out all alone." 



Were the miles doubled thrice^ 

And the way never so ill, 
It were not enough for mine offence ; 

It is so grievous and so ilL 

** Thy years are young, thy face is fair, 
Thy wits are weak, thy thoughts are green ; 

Time hath not given thee leave as jet, 
For to commit so great a sin." 

Yes, herdsman, yes, so wouldst thou say, 

If thou knewest so much as I ; 
Mywits, and thoughts, and all the rest, 

Have weU deserved for to die. 

I am not what I seem to be, 
My clothes and sex do differ fiff— 

I am a woman, woe is me ! 
Bom to grief and irksome care. 
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For my beloved, and well beloved, 

My wayward cruelty could kiU : 
And though my tears will not avail, 

Most dearly 1 bewail him stUL 

He was the flower of noble wights, 

None ever more sincere could be ; 
Of comely mien and shape he was, 

And tenderly he loyhd ma 

When thus I saw he loved me well, 

I grew so proud his pain to see, 
That I, who did not know myself, 

Thought scorn of such a youth as he ; 

And grew so coy and nice to please, 

As woman's looks are often so, 
He might not kiss nor hand forsooth, 

Unless I will'd him so to do. 

Thus being wearied with delavs 

To see I pitied not his grie^ 
He got him to a secret place, 

^d there he died without relief. 

And for his sake these weeds I wear, 

And sacrifice my tender age ; 
And every day I'll beg my bread, 

To undergo this pii^image. 

Thus every day I fast and pray. 

And ever will do till I die ; 
And get me to some secret place, 

For so did he, and so will I. 

Now, gentle herdsman, ask no more. 

But keep my secrets I thee pray ; 
Unto the town of Walsingham 

Show me the right and ready way. 

" Now go thy ways, and God before ! 

For He must ever guide thee still : 
Turn down that dale, the right-hand path, 

And so, &ir pilgrim, fere thee well ! " 
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FAITHFUL FIDO. 

GEOKGIANA E. HVL8B. 

" Mamma ! mamma ! " said the weeping Lucy Weston, ** Mary 
is here from the parsonage, and she says our dear Mr. Stanton is 
dead. Oh ! it can't be true ! " And she clasped her arms around 
her mother's neck, and sobbed convulsively. 

" Yes, dear mamma, it is too true," said Gertrude, meeting her 
inquiring gaze, the bright tears glistening m her eyes ; and they 
wept to think that one so much endeared had left them suddenly 
for ever. 

It was, as Gertrude said, too true. The old and faithful do- 
mestic who had been with him from the time of his marriage^ 
had herself brought the sad intelligence. 

" He came home last night," Miss Gertrude, she said, " and 
bidding me good night, as usual, went to his room. I passed his 
door on my way up stairs, and stopped to ask him if he wanted 
anything. He had been reading ; but he looked up so kind and 
gentle-lie, and said : * No, thaSt you, my good Mary, nothing.' " 
And the poor woman wept aloud in her despair, for to her he had 
been as a beacon-star of truth and light. 

As his life had glided peacefully along, so gently it fled from 
him, and none, save the Unseen, knew when the spirit passed, or 
how. When, at the hour for morning prayer, his place was still 
vacant, they went to seek him; but the tottering form was 
motionless and still, the sleep was all too deep for life, and the 
stricken group went forth to tell to those who loved him, " that 
he was not, for God hath taken him." Many a tear was shed for 
him by old and young, by high and low — for to all he had been 
a friend, a guide, a blessing. 

" Tread lightly in the house of grief 
To which thy steps are led, 
And view with calmness, if thou canst, 
The features of the dead !" 

The quiet parsonage was filled with mournful groups, and ever 
and anon some hand would leave a last token on the bier, the 
bright but fragile blossoms of the earth. The little children left 
their play and hushed their merriment, to pass and repass the 
door that had never been closed to them, and marvelled that he 
laid so still and cold, unheeding all their tears. 

Mrs. Weston sought poor Mary, and strove to comfort her ; 
but as she stood beside him, and gazed upon those placid fea- 
tures, she thought of those who had gone before, and asked her 
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own heart if it were well to weep that he was free from earth, 
blest for evermore. 

" Why did the fearful angel his deatht-wing'd arrow send? 
For the poor man found in thee relief; the suffering, a friend : 
Thy heart waa ever open, and'thy voice was ever Und, 
Speaking a soul alive to love, and at peace with all mankind." 

Sadlj and solemnly tolled the Sabbath bell, as, followed bj 
a sorrowing band, they bore the old man to the church, where 
his presence had ever seemed as a gleam of light to weary and 
bemghted souls. A minister from a neighbouring town, who had 
known and revered him, arose in his wonted plsM)e to speak, — to 
speak of him who might never stand there more. He read from 
a portion of Holy Writ the thrilhng words : " Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord, from henceforth: yea^ saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labours, and their works do 
follow them ! " 

He spoke, in touching terms, of him so suddenly called from 
them, of his meek and lowly life, his precept and example, aiid 
urged them to treasure his counsels, and walk by them in the 
way his feet had trod, that they might, after life's short days 
were told, win the rest of that sainted one — 

** Who had gone in joy before them 
To realms of glory blest, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest." • 

They laid him in the old churchyard, by those whom he had 
followed there long since, and silently and sadly turned away, 
and left hiift to his rest. 

It was near sunset, when Gertrude, the evening before her 
departure, left the house to visit the good man*s grave, and as 
she bent above the sleeping dusi^ thoughts of other days came 
o'er her with strange power, moving her even to tears. She 
remembered Uis parting words, but Hhe might never hear that 
voice again ; his parting kiss, but now, those lips were sealed 
for ever, and there, in that winter^s eve, she recalled his counsel, 
and resolved that it should ever be with her as the whisper of 
a guardian angel on lifers changeful way. 

A low moumfUl sound near made her start and tremble. 
" Oh ! is it only you, my poor Fido 1 " she said, recognising the 
httle dog, which had been his constant companion in life, and 
was now the lonely watchef "by his grave. Stroking him fondly, 
she lured him from the spot, and took him to his old home 
again, but he would not stay ; and days after, as the children 
passed, they found him still beside the grave, the food that 
had been brought, untouched. He, too, had been " faithful unto 
death." 
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THE POET, THE OYSTER^ AND SENSITIVE PLANT. 

An oyster, cast upon the shore. 
Was heard, though never heard before, 
Complaining in a speech well worded, 
And worthy thus to be recorded; 

"Ah, hapless wretch! condemn'd to dwell 
For ever in my native shell, 
Ordain'd to move when others please, 
Not for my own content or ease, 
But toss'd and buffeted about, 
Now in the water, and now out, 
'Twere better to be bom a stone 
Of ruder shape and feeling none. 
Than with a tenderness like mine, 
And sensibility so fine ; 
I envy that imfeeling shrub, 
Fast-rooted against ev'ry rub." 

The plant he meant grew not far off, 
And feft the sneer with scorn enough ; 
Was hurt, disgusted, mortified. 
And with asperity rephed, — 

(When, cry the botanists, and stare, 
Did plants call'd sensitive grow there 1 
No matter when, a poet's muse is. 
To make them grow where just she chooses.) 

" You shapeless nothing in a dish, 
You that are but almost a fish, 
I scorn your coarse insinuation, 
And have most plentiful occasion 
To wish myself the rock I view. 
Or such another dolt as you. 
For many a grave and learned clerk, 
And many a gay unlettered spark, 
With curious touch examines me, 
If I can feel' as well as he; 
And when I bend, retire, and shrink, 
Says, ' Well, *tis more than one would think I* 
Thus life is spent, fie upon 't ! 
In being touch'd, and crymg * Don't I ' " 
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A poet, in his evening walk. 
Overheard, and checked this idle talk. 
And, ** Your fine sense/' he said, ''and joxsib, 
Whatever evil it ending 
Deserves not, if so soon offended, 
Much to be pitied or commended. 
Disputes, though short, are far too long^ 
Where both alike are in the wrong ; 
Your feelings, in their full amount, 
Are all upon your own account. 

" Yoii, in your grotto-work enclosed, 
Complain of being thus exposed, 
Yet nothing feel in that rough coat, 
Save when the knife is at your throat! 
Wherever driven by wind or tide. 
Exempt from every ill beside. 

*' And as for you, my Lady Squeamish, 
Who reckon ev'ry touch a blemish. 
If all the plants that can be found. 
Embellishing the scene aroimd 
Should droop and wither where they grew; 
You would not feel at all, not you. 
The noblest minds their virtue prove 
By pity, sympathy, and love. 
These, these are feeUngs truly fine. 
And prove their owner half divine." 

His censure reached them as he dealt it. 
And each by shrinking show'd he felt it. 
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1IR8. ALICIA XOORZ. 



The royal chateau of Orbe, which received Bertha as a bride, 
was built by the Princess Theodolinde, or Theudelane, whilst 
governing the kingdom of her brother Thierry, king of Burgundy, 
during his incessant wars with the ephemeral race of sovereigns 
who, one after another, succeeded to the unsettled throne of 
France. Orbe, one of the most illustrious cities of Helvetia ; 
and, before the era of the fiist Csesar, the capital of the four 
primitive cantons, became the metropolis of the province called 
at first Transjurane, and, subsequently. Little Burgimdy; it 
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extended from the Jura to the Grand St. Bernard. The great road 
from France to Italy then passed through this town, and Theo- 
dolinde, younger sister of Thierry, to whom this division of his 
dominions was confided, determined, about 606, on making it her 
habitual residence. Situated on a gentle eminence, in one of the 
most beautiful valleys of Switzerland, with a climate which 
brought to maturity the finest grapes, at the foot of the rich 
pasturages of the Jura, on a deep and rapid river, and in the 
vicinity of the lake de Joux swarming with fish, at a short dis- 
tance from vast forests full of game, the sagacious princess, though 
scarcely more than of age, saw that the hand of art only was 
necessary to render a site so favoured by nature, a great capital ; 
and after building a noble chateau, one of her first acts was to 
throw a very bold bridge over the river to facilitate the commerce 
of the city. Two churches next arose under her protecting 
power ; roads were laid out, and many in great measure completed 
during the seven or eight years of her reign. She endeavoured 
to attract settlers in this, her favourite residence, by granting 
portions of land to those who were in possession of any mechan- 
ical art useful to mankind. She held a court, extremely polished 
for that distant epoch ; receiving strangers, and all distinguished 
hy virtue or learning with especial attention and hospitality. 
Is or were her benefits confined to the high or the affluent, the 
poorer classes of her brother's subjects were equally the objects 
of her maternal attention. In 611 her wisdom and benevolence 
were eminently displayed on the occasion of a hostile attack 
from the Germans, when she received within the walls of her 
city, and even castle, many hundreds of the peasantry who fled 
from the country ; and serfs whose good conduct had awakened 
attention, continually received the gift of freedom. About 614 
the reign of this noble woman was closed by an act of self-devo- 
tion to her kindred, which terminated in her own destruction ; 
and although more than twelve himdred years have run their 
course since her brief existence, her name is perpetuated in the 
popular traditions of the country, and owes its hallowed remem- 
brance less to the splendour of her birth, or the charms of her 
person and mind, than to her boundless beneficence. She was 
the granddaughter of Brunehaut, queen of Austrasia, celebrated 
for the extraordinary beauty of her person, her talents, her im- 
puted crimes, and unquestioned sufienngs. The miserable woman^ 
after having survived the murder of two royal husbands, both in 
the -prime of mwihood, the hopeless captivity of a lovely and 
amiaole daughter, Anyundis, married to her cousin, widowed, 
like herself, by the dagger of an assassin, (his own father,) and 
her two sons, — assumed the reins of government in behalf of her 
infant grandchildren, and ruled by the power of her genius for 
seventeen years in Austrasia, though constantly assailed by the 

I 
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machinations of the nobles, anxious to wrest the kingdom from 
her hands. ** Begone, woman," said the Duke Ursio, " if thou 
dost not desire that the feet of our horses shall trample thee to 
the earth." 

What an empire is that of mind ! Despite of this fearful 
menace, she continued to govern the haughty barons, who would 
scarcely acknowledge her equality ; employing the resources of 
the state, not wanted for its progress, m elevating monuments 
which long attested her glory. The chaussees of Brunehaut and 
her fortresses might have passed for the best, if not the most 
beautiful works of the Romans. She seconded Pope Gregory the 
Qreat in his missions for the conversion of England, then divided 
among the tribes of the Anglo-Saxons, by sending repeated loans 
for the purpose ; so that if the letter of that pontiff may be 
credited, the English are powerfully indebted to her for those 
parts of the Saxon heptarchy not yet enlightened by the labouis 
of St. D'Aubyn*s followers. 

Unhappily for the country, which under her judicious sway 
displayed that prosperity which is nearly ever the work of energy 
and talent combined, the turbulent faction, unable to throw 
off her yoke when she ruled alone, drew into their party, after he 
had attained majority, her eldest grandson, Theudebert, nearly 
imbecile, and despotically governed by his mistress, a slave, who 
was their tool. Brunehaut was suddenly seized by treachery, 
banished the kingdom, and driven on foot to the frontier of Bur- 
gundy, where she found an asylum with her younger grandson, 
Thierry O., reigning at Chalons-sur-Saone. But althou^ Brune- 
haut had conferred the inestimable knowledge of Christianity on 
others, its peaceful precepts failed to soften the resentment she 
felt at her own wrongs, and the ingratitude of her grandson. 
Sho panted for revenge, and by degrees acquired such influence 
over Thierry and his people, that they determined to take np 
arms in her cause. 

The civil war thus lighted, brought with it her own dreadful 
punishment, and the entire ruin of her race. In 612 Thierry, like 
his sister Theodolinde, possessed of a strong and energetic mind, 
having conquered his brother in two battles, Theudebert, his 
mistress, and their illegitimate child, were put to death by the 
order of his exasperated grandmother. Short was this revengeful 
triumph. Clotaire II., the son of her mortal foe, Frede^nde, 
who had grown up to manhood in Neustria, at the invitauon.of 
the insurgent nobles of Austrasia, united himself with them. 
They were resolved to shake off the dominion of Thierry, now 
become their legitimate king; and, in the midst of his victorious 
career, the young monarch was suddenly carried off by poison, 
secretly administered through a treasonable hand — the first 
employment of th« science of chemistry by a barbarous people 
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being ever to scatter its deadly uses among their foes, rather 
than to cull ite gifts for their benefit The army assembled by 
Bninehaut to defend the four in&at chiidien and crown of her 
deceased grandson, proved faithless. At the sound of the trum- 
pet the troops either went over to the opposite partv, or fled ; 
and Brunehmit esci^d with much difficolty to Orbe^ aoobm- 
panied by her four great-grandsons. Hieodoiinde reeetved the 
fugitives with gen^ous affection ; and in the name of her cJdest 
nephew, now sovereign, raised a considerable Ibros to defend Ibe 
city. Orbe was at the entrance of an important pawMga of the 
Jura, and the castle had all the advantages of strength and paei- 
tion i^quisite for the fortified hold of royalty. It was defended 
by bastions and towers of extraordinary strength ; and akled by 
tne simultaneous efforts of a devoted population^ she would pR>- 
bablv have succeeded in preserving the crown of Btugvnify to 
her family, but she too, was betrayed. 

In the early and middle ages of society, to rule OTeratarbaktit 
aristocracy with a strong hand was always considered a ««^^gawi of 
policy by wise monarefasL Queens are seldom fortunate in iiie 
exercise of their kingly rights^ however sagely administeied. 
Theodolinde was aocmed by her lawless nobles of straining too 
tightly the cords of diMsipliae. Like the accomplished James of 
Scotland, at a much later period, she was in advance of her age 
and court. The rude aai ferocious nobles winced under her 
checks on their licentious exerdse of power, and felt degraded by 
submission to a woman. The royal residence was besieged \rf 
2rfron, the Heutenant of Clotaire : there was treason without^ and 
terror within ; it was taken ; the four young princes were butch^sred, 
asfd the a^ed woman, whose head was whitened by the snow of 
seventj wmters, delivered up to her mortal Ibe, the wofthy son 
of Fredegonde, the assassin of her youthful husbands: her end 
was so terrible, that historians have shrunk from detailing the 
three days' tortures which preceded a death ultimately effedwi 
by bemg tied to the heels of a wild horse. *' And for miies 
around," says one shuddering narrator, " the fields and highways 
were strewn with the silv^er hair and scattered ranmaots of 
this daughter^ wife^ and mother of kings.*' 
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THE FALCON FEAST. 

SDWIK AKNOLD. 

Well and wisely spoke the master 

Of the silver Tuscan talk. 
Love should laugh at all disaster 

If with wisdom he would walk. 

And to you the word is spoken, 

Ladies, therefore, ponder well ; 
That by every certain token 

Your true lovers you may teH, 

Only be ye gentle hearted ; 

Beauty rich and wisdom rare 
From a gentle spirit parted 

Earneth hate and causeth care. 

One there was — no prayers could move her,— 

Listen to the tale they tell ; 
How she scorn'd a feithf ul lover, 

How she came to love him well. 

Gianetta, Marco's daughter, 

Lord of many pleasant lands ; 
And she lived oy Amo's water, 

Where the marble city stands. 

All in Florence she was fairest, 

Fair and rich exceedingly ; 
Where the dames are of the rarest. 

None so beautiful as she. 

Courtiers with the best beguiling. 

Praised her black and lustrous eye, 
Knights for Gianetta's smiling 

Saddest death would gladdest die. 

None among them loved her truly ; 

Lightest heart can loudest woo- 
But to love a lady duly 

Asketh earnest heart and true : 

Asketh lover like Frederigo; 

He alone did love her well, 
Heir was he of Alberigo. 

Alberigo of Castel ; 
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In the lists with deeds of daring 
Manfully he did her will ; 

In the hall with gallant bearing 
Loyally he served her still : 

Read her eyes, and did their meaninga^ 
Long before her hps had stirr'd, 

Treasured all her lightest leanings, 
Noted every careless word, 

Till his little wealth was vanished, 
And his thoughtful cheek was pale; 

Then at last the fear he banish'd. 
And he told his loving tale. 

Spake she then, *' I know you fearless^ 
And I do believe you true ; 

But my heart is free and careless, 
And indeed I love not yon." 

Sadly then he shook his bridle, 
Sadly spurr'd his charger thence; — 

Oh ! they sting from the heart's idol, 
Words of calm indifference. 

Half a league fi*om Marco's palace 
Sadly lived he summers three. 

Full of love and free of maUce, 
Bearing bitter poverty. 

Bearing life, too, sad and sorry, 
But for one poor falcon's love ; 

Swifter never stoop*d to quarry, 
Better never came to glove. 

Where the swan was up and flying 
She could fetch him from the sky. 

When the swan lay torn and dyings 
Patiently she waited by. 

So it fell — ^the lady's brother 
Sickened even to the death ; 

And she loved him more than other, 
Loved him better than her breath; 

Thus she sat where he was lyings 
Talking gentle woman talk. 

Sudden spake he, deeply sighing^ 
Fetch me Frederigo's hawk} 
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For her quick and merry playing 

Bringeth back the smile to me ; 
Sister mine, make no delaying — 

He would give his blood to thee. 

Oh ! it shamed her to be seeking 

Help of him in time of need, 
But the sick boy*s eager speaking 

Won her spirit to the deed. 

At her lover's door alighted, 

Blushing doubtfully she stands; 
He, beyond compare deHghted, 

Kneeling kiss'd his lady's hands : 

She to find him loving hearted, 

Wondering exceedingly, 
Sayeth, '* Far the day's departed, 

I am come to sup with thee." 

To the largest room he leadeth, 

Bringeth of his fruits the best; 
But, alas! his cottage needeth 

Banquet meet for lady-guest. 

Even as he ponder'd weeping, 

Weeping bitterly, I wist, 
Prom the sky his jfiilcon sweeping, 

Perch'd upon his master's wrist. 

Fair she was, and glossy-feather'd, 

Sleek and fat, with shining crest ; 
On his cheek the big tear gather'd 

With the purpose of his breast. 

Spake he then: "Beyond denying, 

Best of birds that ever flew, 
Living serv'dst thou well, and dying 

Better service thou shalt do." 

So for one who loved him never. 

Slew he what had loved him well; 
Gianetta, silent ever, 

Feasted till the sunlight fell; 

Then in accent faint and broken 

Told him all her brother's wish— 
Nothing hath the lover spoken, 

Only points he to the dish. 
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All at o&ce the silken lashes 
Droop and quiver on her eyes, 

All at once her glad cheek flashes, 
Flashes red with glad surprise. 

Thrice and once her lips were parted, 
Thrice and once she strove to speaJc ; 

Sudden from her seat she started, 
And she kiss'd him on the cheek, 

Kiss'd him fearlessly, and faltered: 
**0h! if thou canst pardon me. 

If the old love lives unalter'd, ; 
Thus— and thus — I pay it thee." 



A FEW WORDS ABOUT DOLtS. 

FROK THE "MEMOIRS OF A DOLL." 

What is there more innocent, more t>ue, more loveable, than 
the delicious little* personage who preceded us in the arms of our 
mothers, and who, long before our grandsons, will sit on the 
knees of our daughters ? this trompe coeur, excuse the word, on 
which the vocation of mother is exercised? this first child, on 
whose person one learns to tend, to carry, to dress, and to love 
those who will one day also arrive ? Household talents, indus- 
trious habits, mate*'^al skill, aU awaken in the heart of the little 
girl who finds herself in presence of this dear head of pasteboard. 
Yes, the doll is the first child—the tenderness of her mistress is 
the first ray of maternal love — a doll ! more to her than even a 
dog or a bird. One hardly speaks a word to them, but with her 
we carry on a conversation ; she is one of the family, a part of 
the household. 

Happy the man, who, seeking the companion of his life, is pri- 
vileged to choose her from among those he formerly heard chat 
to their dolls! To him the past reveals and guarantees the 
future ; he alone has seen his wife before he espouses her — ^the 
doll ! it was himself in the past ! 

if we look close — ^yes, very dose— the doll is the pivot of 
humanity ! Such as are the little girls of one period with their 
dolls, such will be the women of the world of a few years later. 

Plutarch tells us that he judged of the goodness of his daugh- 
ter's heart, from hearing her beg her nurse to give the breast not 
only to the other children who played with her, but sJso to their 
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dolls ; she thus offered them her food from humanity, and be- 
stowed on them what she considered best and most agreeable. 

Duclos asserts that woman originates and frames our manners 
—manners are the foundation of social order ! We are touching 
on most essential questions ! Should one generation of dolls be 
whipped with too much choler, or embraced with too much 
ardour, the fate of the world depends on it. And if, urged by 
that fatal curiosity which lost the whole human race in the 
person of the first woman, too many little girls unsewed their 
friend to see what was inside — dreadful inquiry! fear all the 
errors, all the faults, all the regret occasioned by the desire of 
knowing that which we ought not. Fear the results of such a 
moumM disenchantment ! What are our illusions but the bran 
from which our life takes its tone, its joys, and its pleasures 1 
The veil torn, the illusions vanish. What remains 1 an empty 
doll-case. 

Oh, mothers, the matter for your consideration is, the educa- 
tion and whole life of your children. Watch the behaviour of 
your little girl with her doll — ^listen to what she says ; one hour 
of this conversation wiU teach you more on the subject than the 
two thick volumes of M. Aime Martin \ Thus you will see an 
exact mirror of yourselves — the child will scold her doll as she is 
scolded, she will repeat to her what she hears, she will make her 
do what she sees done by you. Examine, then, what you are 
yourselves— correct your teaching — find out what will touch that 
soul so dear to you — study, learn: dolls were surely given to 
children for the education of their mothers. 



LAMENT OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

ON TE[B EVE OP A NEW YEAR. 

WiLiXAK WoivpswoRTH, boHi at Cockennoutli, in Cumbek-land, A^lril 7th, 1770 ; 
became Poet Laureate in 1843, and died at Rydal, in Westmoreland, in 1850, on 
the 23d of April, the anniversary both of the birth and death of Shakspeare. 

** Smile of the moon \ for so I name 

That silent greeting from above; 
A gentle flash of light that came 

From her whom drooping captives love ! 
Or art thou of still higher birth ! 
Thou that didst part the clouds of earth, 

My torpor to reprove 1 
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Bright boon of pitying heaven! — alas ! 

I may not trust thy placid cheer ! 
Pondering that time to-night will pass 

The threshold of another year; 
For years to me are sad and dull; 
My very moments are too full 

Of hopelessness and fear. 

And yet, the soul-awakening gleam, 
That struck, perchance, the &rthest cone 

Of Scotland's rocky wilds, did seem 
To visit me, and me alone; 

Me unapproach'd by any friend. 

Save these who to my sorrows lend 
Tears due unto their own. 

To-night the church-tower bells will ring 
Through these wide realms a festive peial 

To the new year a welcoming! 
A tuneful offering for the weal 

Of happy millions lull'd in sleep ; 

While I am forced to watch and weep^ 
By woimds that may not heal 

Bom all too high, by wedlock raised 
Still higher — to be cast thus low I ! 

Would that mine eyes had never gazed 
On aught of more ambitious show 

Than the sweet flowrets of the fields ! 

— It is my royal state that yields 
This bitterness of woe. 

Yet how ! —for I, if there be truth 
In the world's voice, was passing fair; 

And beauty for confiding youth. 
Those shocks of passion can prepare 

That kill the bloom before its time, 

And blanch, without the owner's crime» 
The most resplendent hair. 

Unbless'd distinction ; showered on me. 
To bind a lingering life in chains : 

All that could quit my grasp, or flejB, 
Is gone : — ^but not the subtle stains 

Fix'd in the spirit ; for e'en here 

Can I be proud, that jealous fear 
Of what I was, remains. 
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A woman rules my prison's key: 
A sister queen, against the bent 

Of law and holiest sympathy, 
Detains me — doubtful of th' event; 

Great God, who feel'st for my distress. 

My thoughts are all that I poaseaSi* 
Oh, keep them innocent I 

Farewell, desire of human aid. 

Which abject mortals vainly ooiiiit; 

By friends deceived, by foes betray'd. 
Of fears the prey, oi hopes the sporty 

Nought but the world-redeeming croas 

Is able to supply my loss, 
My burthen to support. 

Hark ! the death-note of the year 
Sounded by the oastle-clocSc!" 

From her sunk eyes a stagnant tear 
Stole forth, imsettled by the ahock : 

But oft the woods renew'd their green, 

£re the tired head of Scotland's queen 
Beposed upon the block! 



TO TEDE MOON. 

Bsv ^OSMV, \aOi 1574, dkd 1657, diatinguialicd ■• a Mholar, m tKt^m, a wit, and 

a dramatist. 

QcTEEsr and huntress, chaste sxui fair. 
Now the sun is laid to sleep, 
Seated in thy silver chair, 
State in wonted manner keep: 

Hesperus entreats thy light, 

Goddess, excellently bright. 

Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Dare itself to interpose ; 
Cynthia's shining orb was made 
Seav*n to clear, when day did close : 

Bless us then with wished sight^ 

Goddess, excellently bright. 

Lay thy bow of pearl apart. 
And thy crystal shining quiver ; 
Give unto the flying hart 
Space to breathe, how short soever: 

Thou that mak'st a day of nighty 

Goddess, excellently bright. 




MAilNEEa AUD CUSTOMS OF THE JAPANESE. i 

The Japanese are ever^here described aa being easentiallj 
a sociable, pleasare-aeelcing people. They work hard the greater 
part of their time, but thej must have their feasts ana their I 
frolics OD the great holidays, vhich appear to occur rather I 
frequently. 

Music, dancing, and the theatre, are fevourite amTiaements with . 
all classes. Mumiuers and mountebanks parade the streets. 
Tumblere, conjurers, and all manner of jugglers eiercise their j 
callings to the great delight of the common people. Besides 
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thronging the public theatres, the Japanese very frequently get 
up pkys and farces among themselves in their own houses. 
Private theatricals, indeed, seem to be even more fashionable 
with them than with us. 

Fun and drollery appear to be very liberally diffused. TKeir 
beggars are merry rogues. 

The mendicants exhibit touches of humour ; a troop appa- 
rently of " halt, lame, and blind," will one moment solicit alms 
in doleful strains, and the next, throwing off disguise, leap about 
and chant merrily, in return for the guerdon that may have been 
bestowed on them; or, calculating that they are more likely to 
gain their object by mirth, than by persisting in the assumption 
of distress, the imreality of which can be easily detected. During 
fine weather, junketing parties into the country are universal. 
The more wealthy place themselves under the direction of a pro- 
fessional master of the ceremonies. He amuses the company by 
retaiUng the tattle of the town, by his " quips and cranks," and 
by a certain degree of buffoonery. Yet, should any of the party, 
in the exuberance of their spirits, encroach on decorum, he 
immediately interposes his authority, and is implicitly obeyed. 

Every writer who has treated of the subject, praises the great 
urbanity, mutual respect, and formal but real politeness of the 
people. 

Their theatrical entertainments are said to be far superior to 
those of the Chinese in respect to scenery, costume, and deco- 
ration. Their theatres have usually three tiers of boxes, in the 
front of which all the ladies who are young and pretty, or fency 
themselves so, take care to show themselves. The milliners of 
London might derive great benefit if our bdau mond^ would only 
adopt a Japanese &shion during the Opera season. The ladies 
who frequent the theatre make a point of changing their dress 
two or tnree times during the representation, in order to display 
the richness of their wardrobe ; and they are always attended 
by servants who carry the necessary articles of dress for the 
purpose. 

With these frequent transmutations, they must afford aa much 
amusement as the actors pn the stage. 

Play-bills, or printed programmes of the piece about to be 
represented, are always in circulation, and no doubt the play- 
goer at IW^sJco or Jeddo is invited to " buy a bill of the play," 
ju^tasiif'he were going to a London theatre. 

lu^he great world the young ladies find delight, at their social 
meetings, in every description of fine work, the fabrication of 
pretty boxes, artificial flowers, painting of fans, birds, and 
animals, pocket-books, purses, .pLedted thread for the head-dress, 
all for the favourite use of giving &s presents. Such employ- 
ments serve to while away the long winter evenings. In the 
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Spring, on tbe other hand, thej participate ^Flth eagemeea m 
all kinds of out-door and rural amusements OF these the 
choicest are afforded by the pleas ire boats which adorned with 
the utmost cost and beauty, cover their lakes andljvera. 




This is ao enjoTment -which can only be shared under the 
advaatagee of such a chmate and ecener; ; viz. the chmate of 
Nice aud the eceaerj of Lugano. Their lakes acd rivers »r^ 
after sunset, one blaze or illuminaiion, as it were, with the 
brightly-coloured paper lanterns displayed in their veasela. They 
play meanwhile that game with the fingers, which has been per- 
petuated from classic times in Italy. A floating &gure is also 
placed in a vase of water ; as the water is stirred by the motitm 
of the boat, the figure moves. The guests sing to the guitar the 
strain " Anataya modamada," — " He floata, he is not still," till at 
last the puppet rests opposite some one of the party, whom it 
sentences to drain the sackee bowl, as the pleasing forfeit <^ tiio 

One of their chief festivals, which is called the liatturi, 
i. e. the Itfuitem festival, or Feast of Lamps, is oelebrated 
towards the end of August, and is called by the nativea 
£oiiff. It lasts three days ; but the second afternoon, with 
the following night, are kept with the greatest festivity. It 
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was originally instituted in memory and honour of the dead, 
■who, they beueYe, return annually to their kindred and friends 
on the first afternoon of these games, every one visiting his 
former house and feunily, where they remain till the second 
night, when they are to be sent away again. By way of wel- 
coming them on their arrival, they plant stakes of bamboo near 
all the tombs, upon which they hang a great number of lanterns, 
with hghts, and those so close to each other, that the whole 
mountain appears illuminated: these lanterns are kept alight 
till nine or ten o'clock at night. On the second evening, when 
the spirits of the defunct are, according to their tradition, to be 
sent away again, they feibricate a small vessel of straw, with 
lights and lanterns in it^ which they carry, at midnight,, in pro- 
cession, with vocal and instrumental music, and loud cries, to 
the sea-shore, where it is launched into the water, and left to 
the wind and waves, till it cither catches fire and is consumed or 
is swsdlowed up by the waves. Both of these illuminations, con- 
sisting of several thousand fires, exhibit to the eye an imcom- 
monly grand and beautiful spectacle. 

But, with all their holidays, and out*of-door pastimes, the 
Japanese do not neglect in-door amusements and entertainments. 
Never did English dame or dowager, in the days of our good old 
great-grandmothers, or in those of the Tatier and Spectator, more 
rejoice in their tear-parties and their concomitants, than do the 
ladies of Jeddo and Miako at the prasent day. It is at these 

Earties that they display tibeir newest dresses, and discuss the 
itest bit of fiuiiJODable news. No doubt, if we could have their 
tittle-tattle piopediy dosie into English, it would be found pretty 
much to resemble the gosRup of some of our own soirees. To 
conduct a Japsaese tea-psriy oomme U fiaity requires education 
and long training. Kampfer says: — ''It is a particular art to 
make tbe tes» and to servo it in company, which, however, con- 
sists more in certain deccait and agreeable manners, than in any 
difficulty as to the boiling or prepei^tion. This art is called 
Sado and Tstanou As there are people in Europe who teadti to 
carve, to dance, to fence, and other things of the like nature, so 
there are masters in Japan who make it their business to teach 
children of both sexes what they call Tsianoi, that is, to behave 
well when in company with tea-drinkers, and also to make the 
tea, and to present it in company, with a genteel, becoming, and 
graceful manner." 

The rules and laws which govern these matters and numerous 
others contingent on them, are formed into a regular system, 
and printed and published in books, which must be diligently 
studied by every young lady at school 

There are various sorts of tea parties, and various methods of 
making and serving out the beverage. At a very grand party 
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the cups and bowls, and all the utensils or implements empIoy«^ 
iniist he omatnenteii, and of high price. Here the matron takes 
tha^ pride in showing her lacquered ware that our grandmof hefi 
used to feel in displaying their rare and costly china. The silken 
napkins, the little stools, the trays, must all be of the very finest 
qualities. At these parties the best sorts of tea are ground to 
powder; a tea-spoonful of this powder is, with all the necessary 




graces, put into a richly-ornamented bowl, boiling water is then 
poured upon the powder, and the whole is stirred or whipped 
with a piece of sput bamboo^ till it creams. 



In a morning call, pipes and tea are as invariaVly brought in 
at Jeddo, as pipes and coffee at Constantinople. At the con- 
clusion of such call, sweetmeats or other damtiea, to be eaten 
with dbopsticks, are served up on a sheet of paper, sometimes 
purely wnite, and sometimes ornamented with tmsel or bright 
colours. Pocketing is not a vulgarism, but a duty strictly im- 
posed by etiquette. If the visitor cannot eat all the dainties, he 
must fold up the remainder in the sheet of paper, and deposit 
them in his wide sleeve, w)iich serves as a pocket. At grand 
dinners, each guest is expected to take with him^jk servant or 
two, to carry off, in baskets, the remnants of the banquet. 



SPRING. 



WoKDtwoRTR. — Late Head Master of Harrow School, alike distinguished as a 
poet, an antiquary, and a preacher. 

It is the first mild day of March : 
Each minute sweeter than before. 

The redbreast sings from the tall liurch 
That stands beside our door. 

There is a blessing in the air. 
Which seems a sense of joy to yifeld 

To the bare trees, and mountains bare, 
And grass in the green field. 

My sister ! ('tis a wish of mine) 
Now that our morning meal is done. 

Make haste, your morning task resign ; 
Come forth and feel the sun. 

Edward will come with you ; and pray 
Put on with speed your woodland ctress : 

And bring no book ; for this one day 
We'll give to idlenesa 

No joyless forms shall regulate 

Our living Calendar : 
We from to-day, my friend, wiU date 

The opening of the year. 

Love, now an universal birth, 

From heart to heart is stealing. 
From earth to man, from man to earth ; 

— It is the hour of feeling. 

K 
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One moment now may give nn more 

Than fifty years of reason : 
Our minds will drink at every pore 

The spirit of the season. 

Some silent laws our hearts will make. 
Which they shaQ long obey : 

We for the year to come may take 
Our temper from to-day. 

And from the blessed power that rolls 

About, below, above. 
We'll frame the measure of our souls : 

They shall be tuned to love. 

Then come, my Sister I come, I pray, 
With speed put on vour woodland dress : 

And bring no book ; tor this one day 
We'll give to idleness. 



A KNOWLEDGE OF COMMON THINGS NOT TO BE 

DESPISED. 



StTHXX COPLXT. 



* It may be well to remind such a young person, that a know- 
ledge of common things is not to be despised, and that it is very 
possible for her, while engaged in the busy pursuit of accomplish^ 
ments, to have overlooked the scenes and lessons of instruction 
which were daily passing before her eyes, and to grow up in 
disgraceful ignorance of things which she might and ought to 
have known. There have been young ladies who could chatter 
away in French and Italian almost as glibly as in English, who 
could dance, and sing, and play almost as well as an opera 
performer, and ornament the arawiog-room with their sketches, 
and costly and laborious fancy-works ; yet who seemed even to 
take a pnde in ignorance of common thmgs. They would almost 
think it a disgrace to know a plough from a harrow, or a field of 
wheat from one of oats, or to have any idea of the production, 
preparation, or manufacture of a thousand things which daily 
suraerve to their support or gratification ; still less would th^ 
choose to have it thought that they had any idea of the materials 
and tools employed by different mechanics, or of the habits and 
manners of me of the humbler classes of society. Such vanity is 
not less contemptible, than the ignorance is deplorable. 
There are many, however, who are ignorant from mere ist- 
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attention, without the superadded folly of being proud of their 
ignorance. Perhaps it may be of some use to suggest to them, 
that knowledge is always valuable — a store that may be accumu- 
lated with safety, and preserved without expense, and which we 
may turn to piuctical account in a manner and at a time least 
expected. It is the part of wisdom to gather up information 
whenever opportunity occurs; and for that purpose to observe 
the point on which the persons with whom we converse are most 
likely to instruct us, and if possible never let an interview close 
without having gleaned something from it. We never met an 
individual.who is not able to tell us something that we do not 
already know. Most persons are clever in their own way ; if we 
address them out of that way, we shsdl perhaps conmse and 
stupefy them, and ^n nothing from them. The way to draw 
them out is speaking of those subjects with which they are 
familiar. For mstance, if I met a plain coimtry shepherd, and 
asked him a question about politics or navigation, it is ten to one 
if he could give me an answer ; but if I asked him about the 
weather, or tne woods, or streams, or valleys, or buildings within 
sight of the common where he tends his sheep, it is ten to one 
but he would give me some correct, and accurate, and interesting 
information, perhaps accompanied by curious and original obser- 
vations. I am acquainted with a venerable divine, and tutor of 
a college, who, from a constant habit of getting some knowledge 
from every one he meets, is himself the most interesting and in- 
structive companion I ever met with. If the subject of conver- 
sation be topography, he will describe every road, and bridge, and 
tower, and monument of antiquity, as if his whole life had been 
spent in travelling; if books be the topic, he appears to have 
lived in a Hbrary ; if metals or manufactures, he might be sup- 
posed to have been brought up in a mine, or to have wrought m 
a manufietctory, and guided or constructed a steam-engine ; he is 
at home on every subject. Sir Walter Scott intimates that 
he never met with any man, let his calling be what it might, even 
the most stupid fellow thiftt ever rubbed down a horse, from 
whom he could not, by a few moments' conversation, learn some- 
thing that he did not know; and which was valuable to him. 
This will account for the fact, that he seemed to have a knowledge 
of everything. Cecil relates, that^ when a boy, his mother had a 
servant whom he thought truly wise. A man was hired to brew, 
«nd this servant was directed to watch his method, in order 
i;o lecuti his art. In the course of the process, something was 
done which she did not understand; she asked him about it ; he 
abused her with very coarse epithets for her ignorance and stu- 
pidity. Her mistress asked her how she could bear such abuse 1 
She replied, ** I would be called worse names a thousand times, 
for the sake of the information I got out of him." On this it is 
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aUention, without the saperadded folly of being proud of their 
ignorance. PerhapB it may be of some use to suggest to them, 
that knowledge is always valuable— a store that may be aocumu- 
lated with safety, and preserved without expense, and whidi we 
may turn to piactical account in a manner and at a time least 
expected. It is the part of wisdom to gather up information 
whenever opportunity occurs ; and for that purpose to observe 
the point on which the persons with whom we convene are most 
likelj to instruct us, ana if possible never let an interview dose 
without having gleaned something from it. We never met an 
individual. who is not able to tell us something that we do not 
already know. Most persons are clever in their own war^ ; if we 
address them out of that way, we shall perhaps conrase and 
stupefy theni, and ^ain nothing from them. The way to draw 
them out is speakmg of those subjects with which they are 
familiar. For mstance, if I met a plain coimtry shephenl, and 
asked him a question about politics or navigation, it is ten to one 
if he could eive me an answer ; but if I asked him about the 
weather, or the woods, or streams, or valleys, or buildings within 
sight of the common where he tends his sheep, it is ten to one 
but he would give me some correct^ and accurate, and interesting 
information, perhaps accompanied by curious and original obser- 
vations. I am acquainted with a venerable divine, and tutor of 
a college, who, from a constant habit of getting some knowledge 
from every one he meets, is himself the most interesting and in- 
structive companion I ever met with. If the subject of conver- 
sation be topography, he will describe every road, and bridge, and 
tower, and monument of antiquity, as if his whole life had been 
spent in travelling; if books be the topic, he appears to have 
bved in a hbrary ; if metals or manufactures, he might be sup- 
posed to have been brought up in a mine, or to have wrought m 
a manufactory, and guided or constructed a steam-engine ; he is 
at home on every subject. Sir Walter Scott intimates that 
he never met with any man, let his calling be what it mighty even 
the most stupid fellow that ever rubbed down a horse^ from 
whom he could not, by a few moments' conversation, learn some- 
thing that he did not know; and which was valuable to him. 
This will account for the f&ct, that he seemed to have a knowledge 
of everything. Cecil relates, that, when a boy, his mother had a 
servant whom he thought truly wise. A man was hired to brew, 
and this servant was directed to watch his method, in order 
to lecuti his art. In the course of the process, something was 
done which she4id not understand; she asked him about it ; he 
abused her with very coarse epithets for her ignorance and stu- 
pidity. Her mistress asked her how she could bear such abuse 1 
She replied, ^ I would be called worse names a thousand times, 
for the sake of the information I got out of him." On this it is 
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The swain in barren deserts with surprise 

Sees lilies spring, and sudden verdure rise ; 

And starts, amidst the thirsty wilds, to hear 

New falls of water murmuring in his ear. 

On rifted rocks, the dragon's mte abodes, 

The green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods. 

Waste, sandy valleys, once perplexed with thorn^ 

The spiry fir and stately box adorn : 

To lei^ess shrubs the flowery palms succeed. 

And odorous myrtle to the noisome weed. 

The lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant mead. 

And boys in flowery bands the tiger lead : 

The steer and lion at one crib shsJl meet. 

And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim's feet* 

The smiling infant in his hand sna& take 

The crested basilisk ^ and speckled snake ; 

Pleased, the green lustre of the scales survey, 

And with their forked tongue shall innocently play. 

Bise, crown'd with light, imperial Salem, rise ! 
Exalt thy towery head, and lift thy eyes ! 
See a long race thy spacious courts adorn ; 
See future sons and daughters yet unborn, 
In crowding ranks on every side arise. 
Demanding life, impatient for the skies : 
See barbarous nations at thy gates attend. 
Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend : 
See thy bright altars throng d with prostrate kings, 
And heap'd with products of Sabeean ' springs. 
For thee Idum^'s * spicy forests blow. 
And seeds of gold in Ophir's* mountains glow. 
See heaven its sparkling portals wide display. 
And break upon thee in a flood of day ! 
No more the rising sun shall gild the mom. 
Nor evening Cynthia * fill her silver horn. 
But lostj dissolved in thy superior rays. 
One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze, 
Overflow thy courts : the Light himself shall shine 
Heveal'd, and God's eternal day be thine ! 
The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay. 
Bocks fall to dust, and mountains melt awa^ ; 
But fix'd His word. His saving power remams ; 
Thy realm for ever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns ! 



(1) A species of serpent, said to possess a strange pover of fascination. 

(2) Arabian. (S) A country south of Palestine. 

(4) Ophir, a country from vhenee gold was imported. 

(5) A surname of Diana, or the moou. 
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THE LOTTERY. 

FEOU "H£MOXEI OV ▲ DOLL. 

One daj Henrietta had plaved with me all the morning, at pay- 
ing visits very finely dressed, when a poor woman called with 
tluree young children half clothed, and crying with the cold. 
This imfortunate person had been recommended to Mrs. Ains- 
worth's charitable feelings by a lady who begged her to assist 
her and some other ladies in helping the poor woman to return 
to Yorkshire, her native coimty. She haa lost her husband, who 
was an ezce^ent workman, and who had consequently earned 
enough to keep his family comfortably; but his death had de- 
prived them of their only resource. 

Henrietta listened to their sad story with compassion. I was 
asleep in her arms, but this did not prevent me noticing the way ' 
in which she contemplated their dothes all in ragSy and I felt, at 
the same time, that her dear little hand was stroking my merino 
wool stockings which she had knitted. No doubt she said to 
herself, << Yiolet, my doU, has nice warm stockings, fur shoes, in 
fistct everything she does mi want ; but these poor children are 
almost barefoot." 

She sighed, went away, and soon returned with thick sliceb of 
bread and butter, and some old clothes that Betsy had looked 
out for lier. Mr& Ainsworth gave the poor woman (whos« name 
was Sarah) some money, and sent her away somewhat consoled 
by the kind reception she had met with. 

When she foimd herself alone with her mother, Henrietta 
began to talk about the poor widow and her little children, and 
I assure you there was sreat good sense in her remarks. Mrs. 
Ainsworth, delighted at the sensibility of her child, determined 
to develop this pleasing' and valuable quality. 

<'De^ Mamma," said Henrietta, <'if they have no money, how 
can they manage at the railway ? " 

" Thev will walk, my child." 

«Wa]k! Mamma^ it is impossible. What! all the wav to 
Yorkshire — Oh! how I wish I was grown up, I would pay m the 
fare. When I am grown up I shall nave a watch, like my cousins ; 
but as long as I am little, I shall have nothing — nothing — only 
my doll ! " 

^ Well, that is something,'' said Mrs. Ainsworth. 

''Why! MftTnmft^ a doll is nothing, she could not be of tuEfe to 
those poor people," replied Henrietta, blushing, and holding me 
very tight. ^Besides, give away Yiolet^ such a sweet doll ! what 
a notion, Mamma ! " • ' 
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^ I thought you reallj were interested in these poor desolate 
children, and I had found out a way by which you might reallv 

gby their fisire, and even more than that. 6ut never mind, 
enrietta^ we will not speak any more on the subject ; you were 
mistaken in the extent of your compassion, like many other 
well-meaning persons ; you are not so much interested in these 
p^or folks as you imagined.'* 

** Dear Mamma, doirt say that, pray," cried she in tears ; ** I 
pity them very much ; but Violet ! — and poor Henrietta sobbed 
aloud— '^ all her pretty clothes fit her so nicely; oh, I am so 
fond of my doll !^' 

"I know very well," satd Mrs. Ainsworth, "that Violet is 
a doll quite out of the common ; I know that she is a great 
amusement, and that is the reason I press the sacrifice upon 
vou. I could then say with certainty, < Henrietta has a good 
heart : ' you do not know, my child, the happiness, in store for 
you, and what a sweet consolation you would feel, if you could 
sa^, ' Sarah and her poor children are clothed, they are in the 
railway train.' You might go on fimcying them dinins on the 
way, for no one can do this without money. They womd think 
of you, they would bless you. Oh 1 mv child," continued the 
^ood mother, embracing her little daughter, ^if you knew the 
joy, the happiness, you would no longer hesitate. Have confidence 
in me, and give up Violet ; you have now learned to work very 
nicely, and mstead of ^ dolls' dothes, we will make clothes for 
poor children this winter." 

'^You are rieht, dear Mamma," said Henrietta; "you have 
a better way than I of showing the goodness of your heart. 
I will give up Violet ; but," said the poor child, hiding her face 
in her hands, " don't be angry at mv crying when I say so, for 
you cannot think what a dear doU Violet is ; look at her, Mamma ! 
can't you &ncy she loves me 1 Well, I have made up my mind, 
she must be sold if I am to have money ; but at any rate she 
must be well paid for." 

"Now, this is my ide% Henrietta," said Mrs. Ainsworth ; " wo 
will have a raffle, a kind of Art Union. The doll, her clothes, 
her bed and bedding, with the chest of drawers included, wo 
will value at five pounds, and each subscriber must pay five 
shillings for a ticket. This will require twenty-five contributors, 
whom we will seek to-morrow. With this sum, the poor widow 
can take her family to Yorkshire comfortablv , and I and some 
friends will each contribute something to set her up in business 
when there. As to the raffle, we will invite all our little friends 
here, draw the lucky number, and spend a merry evening 
afterwards." 

" Oh ! Mamma, how sony I shall be if she falls to the lot of 
some ill-natured careless girl ! Poor doll ! " and Henrietta's eyes 
filled with tears again. 
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The remainder of the day, bemg very wet, was passed in num- 
bering the cards, and, when night came, Henrietta approached 
my bed, drew the curtains, kissed me, and said in a low voice, 
^ Will she always be so nicely put to bed, and her hair combed 
so smooth imder her nightcap 1 " and then she sighed. 

''At last," said I to myself ** my happy doll*s lite is at an end ! 
Oh ! Henrietta, ^our good heart costs me dear ! " Still I coilld 
not help admiring the good sense of Mrs. Ainsworth and the 
sensibility of her little daughter. 

After all, what is a doll in the world ? I could not deQ0iye 
myself on that head, yet all our past pleasures presented them- 
selves to my mind in the brightest colours, — our walks, our little 
balls, our little dinners, and even our hours of study. Vain 
regrets ! the regrets of a doll ! ! 

Mrs. Ainsworth had many acquaintances, Henrietta numerous 
little friends, and I, Violet, waa coveted by all the little girls who 
had beheld md ; so that in three days &\1 the tickets were dis- 
posed oi^ and the drawing of the prize fixed for the next day. 

In the morning, Henrietta, although quite resigned to the 
separation, could not refrain from tears. Betsy, touched by her 
little lady's distress, continually talked to her of the happy sur- 
prise awaiting Sarah. They spent a long time in dressing me, 
and I should be very remiss did I not give my readers an account 
of the elegant dress chosen for me on this eventful occasion. 
I had on my best open-work stockings, charming white satin 
shoes, a white crape dress spangled with gold, a point-lace man- 
tilla, and pearls, to give effect to m;^ dark chestnut hair. I had 
in one hand a handkerchief embroidered by Henrietta, and in 
the other a bouquet of rare flowers. 

At seven o'clock all the holders of tickets, and many more 
children, who had been invited, arrived. Mrs. Ainsworth wished 
them first to play at some games ; but the little girls were too 
impatient, ana it was decided that the prize should be drawn at 
once. Henrietta proposed that I should draw the number, and 
every one acquiesced. She then took me by the shoulders, thrust 
my two arms into the fatal urn, and I produced number 23 I 
which Mrs. Ainsworth proclaimed in a loud voice. 

There was a great sensation, in the midst of which Adelaide 
Vernon cried out from the other end of the room, " It is I who. 
have gained ! " 

Upon this there was a murmur of general disapprobation, 
because Adelaide was disliked, from being disobedienl^ idle, and 
passionate. Whenever she made one in any game, there was sure 
to be a quarrel ; and more than once I had myself witnessed the 
effects of her bad temper. Ah ! how can I express my feelings, 
when Henrietta, whose heart beat violently, placed me in the 
arms of this naughty girl. Alas I of what use were my beautiful 
"lyes, incapable of shedding tears ! 
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All the little girls crowded round Adelaide to admire me. 
" Oil, how happv 5ie must be ! " said one. ** It is a pity the good 
luck fell to her, said another. ^How much that dear Henrietta 
must regret her," said a third ; ^ as for me, I don't think I could 
have had the courage to part with her." 

Adelaide, proud of her success, did not quit me during the 
whole evening : she displayed with much vanity all my elegant 
dresses, and would allow no one else to touch even my most 
simple frock. 

Quadrilles and polkas terminated the amusements of the 
evening ; but what attraction could I j&nd in a ball which was 
the forerunner of our separation ! At length the party broke 
up ; Henrietta embraced me, one of her tears wetted my cheek ; 
it was the blemish on my beautiful face ! 



A VILLAGE TALE. 

W. C. BcNNSTT. — A poet who has recently achieved an honourable reputation, 
and whom the editor is happy in knowing not only as a reader and admirer, but as 
personal acquaintance. 

The rooks are cawing in the elms. 

As on the very day, 
That simny morning, mother dear, 

When Lucy went away ; . 
And April's pleasant gleams have come, 

And April s gentle rain ; 
Fresh leaves are on the vine, but when 

Will Lucy come again ? 

The spring is as it used to be. 

And all must be the same ; . 
And yet I miss the feeling now 

That always with it came ; 
It seems as if to me she made 

ITie sweetness of the year; 
As if I could be glad no more, 

Now Lucy is not here. 

A year — it seems but yesterday, 

When in this very door 
You stood ; and she came running back, 

To say good-bye once more ; 
I hear you sob — your parting kiss, 

The last fond words you said ; 
Oh ! little did we think — one year 

And Lucy would be dead ! 
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How all come? back — the happy times, . 

Before our father died, 
When blest with him, we knew no want. 

Scarce knew a wish denied ; 
His loss, and all our struggles on, 

And that worst dread, to know, 
From home, too poor to shelter all, 

That one at last must go. 

How often do I blame myself! 

How often do I think. 
How wrong I was to shrink from that 

From which she did not shrink ! 
And when I wish that I had gone. 

And know the wish is vain, 
And say, she might have lived, I think, 

How can I smile again ! 

I dread to be alone, for then. 

Before my swimming eyes, 
Her parting face, her waving hand. 

Distinct Defore me rise : 
Slow rolls the wagon down the road, 

I watch it disappear ; 
Her last "dear sister," faint "good-bye,** 

StiU lingering in my ear. 

Oh, mother, had but father lived. 

It would not have been thus ; 
Or if God stiU had taken her, 

She would have died with us ; 
She wouM have had kind looks, fond words. 

Around her dying bed. 
Our hands to press her dying hands, 

To raise her dying head. 

I*m always thinking, mother, now. 

Of what she must have thought, 
Poor girl ! as day on day went by, 

And neither of us brought ; 
Of how she must have yeam'd, one face, 

That was not strange to see ; 
Have long'd one moment to have set 

One look on you and me. 

Sometimes I dream a happy dream, 

I think that she is laid 
Beside our own old village churchy 

Where we so often play'd; 
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And I can sit upon her grave, 
And with her we shall lie, 

Afar from where the city's noise, 
And thronging feet go by. 

Nay, mother, mother, weep not so, • 

God judges for the best : 
And from a world of pain and woe. 

He took her to his rest : 
Why should we wish her back agidn 1 

Oh, freed from sin and care. 
Let us the rather pray God's love. 

Ere long to join ner there! 



BLIND ABEL AND HIS GUIDE. 

MBS. CKOVX. 

Nevbr had Lilly waked with so cheery a feeling as she did after 
her fibrst night's rest at Mrs. Wylie's ; and no wonder ! For, how- 
ever poor a lot it may seem to travel the world as the companion 
of a blind beggar, certain it was that her condition was immesr- 
surably improved by this change in her fortimes. The very 
sense of freedom was much in itself; and the escaping from her 
harsh cousins was a blessed emancipation from a hated slavery, 
hitherto indeed endured with dull submission, because not un- 
derstood ; but which, seen by the light of a single day's liberty, 
became abhorrent. Then, Abel White was such a contrast to the 
Littenhaus family. The curate's son had not forgotten his gentle 
blood and early breeding ; moreover, he was by nature a kind- 
hecurted, reflecting man ; and the soft tones and (compared to 
what she had been accustomed to) polished language, m which 
he addressed her, fell musically on her ear, and soothmgly on her 
heart ; arousing and awakemng the sympathies that had lan- 
guished in the cold atmosphere that had hitherto surrounded 
her. Besides, Lilly was to nim an angel— a God-given help and 
aid — and therefore doubly to be cherished; so that, from the 
neglect and contempt to. which she had been formerly subjected, 
she found herself sul at once translated into an object of the 
tenderest care and almost reverential regard. 

This was just what her nature needed, and, imder the warm 
sun of kindness, it unfolded with astonishing rapidity. It was 
so cheering and encouraging to j&nd her Httle offices requited with 
gracious acceptance instead of imgracious sufferance ; she begivn 
to feel what it is to hve in the sweet service of love ; and the old 
blind beggar, growing from hour to hour in her affections, excit- 
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her wonder by his reimrka and oonTenaUoD, tnd her grati- 
'" bj his thoughtful kindness, 'became a deity to her, as she 




was a ministering angel to him ; whilst every day's intercourse, 
by conviuciiig hini oiUie bodily aubjeotion and mental bliudusBi 
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in which she had been held, tended to release his conscience froni 
any uneasiness with xespect to the propriety of facilitating her 
escape, and keeping her with himself. 

So they begged along the way, from day to day ; for, although 
Abel was not wholly penniless, his funds were not so large as to 
preclude the necessity of replenishing his purse ; and he had, at 
present, no other means of doing so "except by asking chariiy. 
But, whatever evil the initiation into so idle a life might be likely 
to do Lilly, he endeavoured to counteract by the instruction he 
administered : and in this manner they advanced, by easy jour- 
neys, till they reached the south-west of England. 

Though the memory of his little grandchild was as wiarm in 
his heart as ever, the interest excited by Lilly, and the excite- 
ment produced by the singular circumstances of their meeting, 
had considerably relieved ms affliction, and raised him from the 
" slough of despond " into which he had previouslv simk ; so that 
he had not sumciently measured the dimculties that were before 
him. But now they presented themselves in their full propor- 
tions. There was not only the pain of appearing before his 
daughter without her child, but there was the embarrassment of 
intruding a destitute stranger into the poor family that were 
imable to support themselves. 

The idea of abandoning Lilly he could not bear ; yet, unless 
friends came forward and fitted him out with a basket again, 
what could he do with her ? Or what prospect was there for 
himself but the workhouse ? To be sure, he might beg ; but, 
although necessity had reconciled him to the temporary expe- 
dient^ he recoiled from the degradation as regarded himself, and 
the corruption that would ensue as regarded Lilly, if he relied 
on charity as his permanent resource. Oppressed with these 
anticipations, he became gradually silent and abstracted ; whilst 
Lilly, aware of the change, though unconscious of the cause, 
toiled on wonderingly and timidly by his side ; for she had been 
so subdued by her early training, that the least reaction or appsr 
rent withdrawal of kindness banished her new-found confidence, 
and threw her back into her former feelings of subjection. 

Abel sat with his forehead resting on his hands, that were 
crossed on the top of his stick; Pipes, stretched out with his 
head betwixt his K)re-legs, and his nose close to his master^s feet, 
lay in an attitude of expectation rather than of repose, not feeling 
quite assured that they were at the end of their day's journey ; 
whilst Lilly, actuated by the same feeling, sat in an attitude of 
doubt and timidity, as if she were preparing to start up on the 
shortest notice. 

The following morning, being Sunday, whilst Martha stayed at 
home to nurse her sick child, Abel took Lilly to the Cathedral ; 
and here^ for the first time^ lally became sensible io the effects 
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of music. The solemn grandeur of the interior, too, impressed 
her ; and the chanting of the choristers in their white surplices, 
together with the loud swell of the organ, filled her with a strange 
sensation of awe and wonder. Till she joined Abel, she had 
never been in any place of worship ; since that, she had been in 
several,' of various denominations^ Idt none came amiss to him — 
he was ready to pray with all men ; but neither the decent 
routine of the establishment, nor the more energetic appeals to 
Heaven of the dissenting churches, had ever penetrated Lilly^s 
understanding, or touched her heart, through which her under- 
standing was to be reached. She was there an immoved spectator 
of a drama she did not comprehend, and which had no meaning 
for her ; but now the loffcy nave, and the dimly-lighted aisles, 
and the prayers flung up to Heaven in such appealmg tones by 
those young voices, awakened her imagination ; and when she 
saw the dean move slowly up the aisle to the altar, preceded by 
the verger, she felt inspired bjr a vague reverence for she knew 
not what — an undefined consciousness that there was something 
out of, and beyond, this world, and an obscure notion of the 
purport of this pompous and solemn worship. 

In this Cathedral AbeFs father had been a minor canon, and 
the blind man, when a boy, had been acquainted with every nook 
of the edifice, and with every monument it contained. There, in 
the north transept, lav the ancestors of the blind beggar ; and he 
showed Lilly the tomo of Kupert de Witte^ with its knightly em- 
blazonments, {md the flat stone that covered the remains of Dame 
Margery White, Abel's great grandmothw. 

Lilly was very silent that day, and she wished exceedingly that 
the next had been Sunday too, that she might hear that music 
and see those *' long drawn aisles " again. 



THE FIRST SWALLOW. 

* WOKDSWORTH. 

Hs has come before the daffodils, 

The foolish and impatient bird ; 
The sunniest noon hath yet its chills. 

The cuckoo's voice not yet is heard^ 
The lamb is shivering on the lea, 

The cowering lark forbears to sing,^ — 
And he has come across the sea 

To find a winter in the spring. 

L 
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Oh I he baa left hia mother's horns : 

He thought there wee a genial clime 
Where happj birds might aaielj roam, 

And he would seek tnat land is time. 
Presumptuous one ! his eldeiB knew 

The aangera of those fickle skieB ; 
Away the pleasure-aeeker flew — 

Nipp'd by untimely frosts he dies, 
niere is a land in Youth's first dreams 

Whose year is one delicious May, 
And life, beneath the farightest b^ons. 

Flows on, a gladsome holiday ; 
Bush to the world, un^ded youth. 

Prove its &lse joys, its friendships hollow, 
Ito bitter scoma, — then torn to truth. 

And find a lenon in the unwise swallow. 



GERMAN LIFE IN ETHIOPIA. 

Lainni.— TUi grot Oanun tmrollu uid uitlioulu li itill liilng. 

The ancient place of the same name (Kamlin) lies half-an-hour 
fiirtber up the river, and oonsista but of a few huts. The bouses 
where we landed belong to a number of &ctories — instituted four 
years ago, in common with tbe late Ahmed Pasha, by Nureddia 
Efiendi, a Catholic Eoptic Egyptian, who has gone over to Islam—* 
and which yield a nch profit. A simjiQe, honest, un-Oriental 
German, named Bauer, 1^ erected a soap and brandy bctory, 
which hs himself conducts. A sugar and indigo factory is kept 
by an Arab. Buier is the southernmost resident European that 
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we liave found in Mohammed All's territories, and we were glad 
to find so excellent a conclusion to the long, little pleasing chain 
of Europeans, generally deteriorated in civifization, who preferred 
the government of Turks to their native country. He has an old 
German housekeeper, named Ursula, a fimny, good-natured body, 
for whom it was a no less festal occasion to see German guests 
than for him. With jovfiil hurry she got out what European 
crockery she had, (and K>rks were yet in being,) and set baked 
chicken, vegetables, sausages, and excellent wheaten bread before 
us ; at last, too, a cherry pie, of baked European cherries (for 
our fruits do not grow in Ejgypt). In short, a native meal, such 
as we had never expected in this Ultima Thule. 

Before Bauer's house we foimd the most southern Egyptian 
sculpture that we have seen. On a pedestal, a seated statue of 
Osins, somewhat destroyed, done in a late style, in black granite, 
with the usual attributes, about two and a half feet high, which 
was discovered in Soba, and is not without interest, as the only 
monument of Egyptian art from that city. 

The European furniture of Bauer's room made a stranse im- 
pression upon one here in the south among the black popmation. 
A wooden clock-case, made in the Black Forest, ticked regularly 
on the wall; some half-broken European stools were ranged 
round the strong table, behind which a small book-shelf was put 
up, with a selection of German classics and histories, by the comer 
of a Turkish divan, which was also not wanting. Over the great 
table, and opposite the canopy-bed in the other comer, hung bell- 
puUs, leading to the kitchen. A curious Nesnas ape sometimes 
peeped in through the lattice by the door, and on the other side 
of the little court one could see the busy Ursula, in her purple- 
red, flowered gown, toddling backwards and forward among the 
little, naked, black slaves, arranging this, that, and the other, with 
a somewhat scolding voice, and looking into the bubbling pots in 
the adjoining kitchen. We did not see her the whole morning, 
not even at the dinner that she had prepared so well and tastily ; 
after dinner she first presented herself, with many curtsies, to 
reoeive our praises. She complained of the forlorn state of her 
cooking apparatus, and grumbled sadly at Herr Bauer for not 
leaving this horrid, dirty, and hot country, although he promised 
year aJfter year to do it. She had accompanied him hither, had 
been eleven years in the country, and four at Kamlin. Bauer 
intends in a year to go to Germany, smd settle in Steiermarkor 
Thuringen, with his savings, and turn farmer, like his father. 

After table, the son of Nureddin Effendi sent us a complete 
Turkish dinner, of from twelve to fifteen dishes, which we left, 
however, to the attendants after our European meed. We had 
also inspected the factories in the morning, and tasted the fine 
brandy (called Marienbad), which Bauer chiefly prepares from the 
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sugar-cane and dates. Business seemed to be in the best order ; 
and the unusual cleanliness of the places, the vessels, and utensils, 
attest the care with which the estabhshment, only worked by- 
slaves, is conducted. The pleasant impression that this visit 
made upon us was heightened bj the discovery that Bauer pos- 
sessed a second piece of the marble inscription already alluded 
to, which had been found in the ruins of Soba. He presented 
me with the fragment, which was easily put together with the 
other piece, although even then the inscription was not perfected. 
The fragment exhibits on one side traces of twelve lines, on the 
other of nine. Here, too, the writing is easy to be read, but only 
the name SAKei)d is comprehensible. It is either a very barbarous 
Greek, or a peculiar language, spoken in former times at ISoba. 
In £a.ct, we know from Selim that the inhabitants of Soba pos- 
sessed their sacred books in the Qreek language ; but also 
translated them into their own. 



SONG TO A WELCH AIR 

BISHOP BEBKR. 

The moon in silent brightness 

Rides o'er the mountain brow, 
The mist in fleecy whiteness 

Has clad the vale below ; 
Above the woodbine bower 

Dark waves our trysting-tree ; 
It is, it is the hour, 

Oh come, my love, to me ! 

The dews of night have wet me, 

^Vhile wandering lonelily. 
My father^s lands beset me — 

I only fear*d for thee ; 
I crept beneath thj tower, 

I climb'd the ivy-tree ; 
And blessed be the hour 

That brings my love to me. 

I lefb my chosen numbers 

In yonder copse below ; 
Each warrior lightly slumbers, 

His hand upon his bow : 
From forth a tyrant's power 

They wait to set thee free ; 
It is, it is the hour, — 

Oh oome, my love, to me ! 



THI LOCUST. 




Of all inseotH the locuBt is the tnost celebrated for ita poweFs 
of deBtniction, and dreaded more than an army of wild Beasts ; 
yet this inaect ia not large, and is onlj lierbivoroiiB. Figure to 
yoaraelf a country so covered that the ground cannot be aeen ; 
ail its produce devoured, and not the least vestige of herbage 
left. In the yeai of the world 3800, Africa was infested by auch 
infinite myriads of these animals, that, having devoured every- 
thing green, they flew off into the sea, and were drowned ; where, 
being caat on the shore, they emitted a stench greater than could 
have been caused by the carcases of &a army. St. Augustine 
mentions a jdague arising from the same cause, which destroyed 
not less than 800,000 persons in the kingdom of Masiniasa alone, 
and many more near the shore. 

A historian quoted bj Mouffet, relates that, in the year S91, an 
infinite number of loouata, unusually large, ravaged part of Iwj, 
and being at length cast into the sea, their stench caused a pesti- 
lence which carried off near a million of men and beasts. The 
same occurrence is said to have taken place in the Tenetian 
territory, though to a smaller extent. They have even reached as 
far as R^ce, and in 1748 they were observed in England, with 
groat alarm, but providentially they soon perished. These were 
evidently the stragglers {rom the vast swarms which in the yeu; 
before ravaged WSlachia, Moldavia, Transylvania, Hungary, and 
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Poland. One of these swarms which entered Transylvania^ in 
August,^ was several hundred fathoms in width (at Vienna the 
breadth of one was three miles), and extended so &r, as to be 
four hours in passing over the Bed Tower; and such was its 
density that it aarkened the air to so great a degree, that when 
they new low, a. person could not see another at twenty paces ! 
Can we wonder at their being objects of terror, when the very 
account of them is enough to make one shudder ? A gentleman 
in India saw the immense army of locusts which ravaged the 
Mahratta country. The column extended near five hundred 
miles, and darkened the sun so much that no shadow was cast 
by any object. This was a red species, which made it stiU more 
horrible ; for after they had stripped the trees, they clustered 
upon them, ^ving to everything a sanguine hue. 

Of the noise they make, and their terrific, appearance, the 

Srophet Joel has given a correct and sublime description : ^ A 
ay of darkness and of gloominess, a day of clouds and of thick 
darkness, as the morning spread upon the mountains : a great 
people and a strong ; there hath not been ever the like, neither 
shaU be any more after it, even to the years of many generations. 
A fire devoureth before them ; and behind them a flame bumeth : 
the land is as the garden of Eden before them, and behind them 
a desolate wilderness; yea, and nothing shall escape them. 
Like the noise of chariots on the tops of mountains snail they 
leap, like the noise of a flame of fire that devoureth the stubble, 
as a strons people set in battle array. Before their face the 
people shcdl DC much pained: all faces shall gather blackness. 
They shall run like mighty men ; they shall climb the wall like 
men of war ; and they shall march every one on his ways, and 
they shall not break their ranks: neither shall one thrust 
another; they shall walk every one in his path : and when they 
fall upon the sword, they shall not be wounded. They shall run 
to and fro in the citv ; they shall run upon the wall, they shall 
climb up upon the houses ; they shall enter in at the windows 
like a thief. The earth shall quake before them ; the heavens 
shall tremble : the sun and the moon shaJl be dark, and the stars 
shall withdraw their shining ! " He further says, " I will remove 
for : off from you the northern army, and will drive him into 
a land barren and desolate, with his fa^ce toward the east sea» and 
his hinder part toward the utmost sea ; and his stink shall come 
up, and his ill savour shall come up because he hath done great 
things." 

Locusts usually mi^te fi*om south to north, passing ^m. the 
deserts of Arabia, which is the great cradle of tiiem, to Palestine, 
Syria, Caramania^ Natolia, Bithynia, Constantinople, Poland, &a 
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THE CLOUD. 

•HEUBT. 

I BBINO fresh showers for the thirsting flowers. 

From the seas and the streams ; 
I bear li^ht shades for the leaves when laid 
■ In their noon-day dreams. 
From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 

The sweet buds every one, 
When rock*d to rest on their mother's breast^ 

As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under, 
And then again I dissolve it in rain, 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

I sift the snow on the mountains below. 

And their great pines groan aghast ; 
And all the night *tis my pillow white. 

While I sleep in the arms of the blaist. 
Sublime on the towers of my skyey bowers^ 

Lightning my pilot sits, ' 
In a cavern under is fetter'd the thunder. 

It struggles and howls at fits ; 
Over earth and ocean with gentie motion, 

This pilot is guiding me. 
Lured by the love of me genii that move 

In the depths of the purple sea ; 
Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills. 

Over the lakes and the plains, 
Wherever he dream, under moxmtain or stream, 

The Spirit he loves remaios ; 
And I aU the while bask in heaven's blue smile, 

Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 

The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 

And his burning plumes outspread. 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 

When the morning star shines dead. 
As on the jag of a mountain crag, 

Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 
An eagle alit one moment may sit 

In the light of its golden wmgs. 
And when sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath. 

Its ardours of rest and of love, 
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And the crimson pall of eve may fall 

From the depth of heaven above, 
With wings folded I rest, on mine aiiy nest, 

As still as a brooding dove^ 

That orbed maiden, with white fire laden, 

Whom mortals call the moon. 
Glides glimmering o^er my fleece-like floor, 

By the midnight breezes strewn ; 
And wherever the beat of her tmseen feet^ 

Which only the angels hear. 
May have broken the woof of my tent's thin roof. 

The stars p^p behind her and peer ; 
And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 

Like a swarm of golden bees, 
When I widen the rent in my wind-boilt tent^ 

Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 
lake strips of the sky &llen through me on high. 

Are each paved with the moon and these. 

I bind the sun's throne with the burning atone, 

And the moon's with a girdle of pearl ; 
The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and swim. 

When the whirlwinds my banner unfurL 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape. 

Over a torrent sea, 
Sunbeam proo^ I hang like a roo^ 

The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch, through which I march, 

With hurricane, flre, and snow, 
When the powers of the air are chain'd to my chair, ; 

Is the million-colour'd bow ; 
The sphere-fire above its soft colours wove, 

Whilst the moist earth was laughing below. 

I am the daughter of the earth and water. 

And the nursling of the sky : 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores ; 

1 change, but I cannot die. 
For after the rain, when with never a stain. 

The pavihon of heaven is bare, 
And the winds and sunbeams with their convex gleams, 

Build up the blue dome of air, 
I silently laush at my own cenotaph. 

And out of the caverns of rain, 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 

I arise and upbuild it again. 
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EVA'S FAREWELL. 

MHS. BSBCHEK STOVE. 

Eva beckoned with her hand to her &ther. He came, and sat 
down by her. 

" Papa, my strength fades away every day, and I know I must 
go. Iiiere are some things I want to say and do,-^that I ought 
to do ; and you are so un^^lling to have me speak a word on this 
subject. But it must come; there's no putting it off. Do be 
willing I should speak now! " 

** My child, I am wffing ! " said St. Clare, covering his eyes 
with one hand, and holding up Eva's hand with the other. 

^ Then, I want to ftoe «l our people together. I have some 
things I must say to fhem," said Sv&. 

*^ Welif*' said St. CSare, in a tone of 4rj endurance. 

Miss Ophelia d$Bpatch6d $, messsnger, aod soon the whole of 
the servants were coaveiied in tiie lOom. 

Eva lay back on her pillows ; ]ier hat hangjmff loosely about 
her face, her crisiMB choeks oontrasting painSiUy with thd 
intense whiteness of her oomplexion, €md the thin contour of her 
limbs and features, and her large, soul-like eyes fixed earnestly 
on every one. 

The servants were struck with a sudden emoticoi. The spiritual 
face, the kmg locks of hair cut off and lying by her, her rather's 
averted ^Eice, and Marie's sobs, struck at once ufon the feelings 
of a sensitive and impressible race ; and, as they came in, they 
looked one on another, sighed, and shook th^ hmda. There 
was a deep sileoea like that of a funeral 

Eva raised faesself, tad looked long and etgeate^ round at 
every one. All lookai mtd tmd apprehensii^ WOJ of the 
women hid ikmt feces in ^m# ^pMML 

^ I sent for fod all, ix^dear friends," said Ev% *^%ecau6e I love 
you. I love you aHj nxtd 1 bcve something to say to you, which 
I want you always t* Tfrnfffoi^mt. .... I am going to leave you. 
In a few more week% ^*ott wilt i»e me no more — " 

Here the child was interrupted by bursts of groans, sobs, and 
lamentations, which broke from all present^ and in which her 
slender voice was lost entirely. She waited a moment, and then, 
speaking in a tone that checked the sobs of all, she said, — 

" If you love me, you must not interrupt me so. Listen to 
what I say. I want to speak to you about your souls. . . . Many 
of you, I am afraid, are very careless. You are thinking only 
about this world. I want you to remember that there is a 
beautiful world, where Jesus is. I am going there, and you can 
go there. It is for you, as much as me. But, if you want to go 
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there, you must not live idle, careless, thoughtless liyes. You 
must be Christians. You must remember that each one of you 
can become angels, and be angels for ever. .... If you want to 
be Christians, Jesus will help you. You must pray to him ; yoa 
must read — " 

The child checked herself, looked piteously at them^ and said 
sorrowfully,— 

" 0, dear ! you eau't read, — poor souls ! " and she hid her face 
in the pUlow and sobbed, while many a smothered sob from 
those she was addressing, who were kneeUng on the floor, 
aroused her. 

" Never mind,'* she said, raising her &ce, and smiling brightly 
through her tears, '^ I have prayed for you ; and I know Jesus wiU 
help you, even if you can't reao. Try'all to do the best you can ; 
pray every day; ask Him to help you, and get the Bible read to 
you whenever you can ; and I think I shall see yoiX all in heavenJ" 

" Amen,** was the murmured response from the lips of Tom 
and Mammy, and some of the elder ones, who belonged to the 
Methodist church. The younger and more thoughtless ones, for 
the time completely overcome, were sobbing, with their heads 
bowed upon their knees. 

" I know," said Eva, "you all love me." 

''Yes; oh, yes! indeed we do! Lord bless her!*' was the 
involimtary answer of all. 

**Yes, I know you do! There isn't one of you that hasn't 
always been very kind to me ; and I want to give you something 
that, when you look at, you shall always remember me. I'm 
going to give all of you a curl of my hair ; and, when you look 
at i^ think that I loved you and am gone to heaven, and that 
I want to see you all there." 

It is impossible to describe the scene, as, with tears and sobs, 
they gathered round the little creature, and took from her hands 
what seemed to them a last mark of her love. They fell on 
their knees ; they sobbed, and prayed, and kissed the hem of her 
garment ; and the elder ones poured forth words of endearment, 
mingled in prayers and blessings, after the manner of their sus- 
ceptible race. 

As each one took their gift, Miss Ophelia, who was apprehen- 
sive for the effect of all this excitement on her little patien^ 
signed to each one to pass out of the apartment. 

At last all were gone but Tom and Mammy. 

''Here, Uncle Tom," said Eva, ''is a beautifril one for you. 
O, I am so happy, Uncle Tom, to think I shall see ^ou in heaven, 
— for I'm sure! shall; and Mammy, — dear, good, kind Mammy!" 
she said, fondly throwing her arms round her old nurse, — "I 
know you'll be there too." 

" 0, Miss Eva, don't see how I can live without ye, no how! '* 
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said the faithful creature. ^ 'Pears like it's just taking every- 
thipg off the place to onoet!" and Mammy gave way to a passion 
of grief. 

Miss Ophelia pushed her and Tom gently from the ^partment^ 
and thought they were all gone ; bu^ as she turned^ Topsy was 
standing there. 

** Where did you start up from 1" she said, suddenly. 

^ I was here/' said Topsy, wiping the iears from her eyes. " O, 
Miss Eva, I've been a bad girl ; but won't you give me one, too 1 ** 

" Yes, poor Topsy! to l^ sure I wiU. There — every time you 
look at that, thmk that I love you, and wanted you to be a 
good girl ! *' 

«0, Miss Eva, I is tryin'!" said Topsy, earnestly; "but. Lor, 
it's so hard to be j;ood ! 'Pears like I an't used to it, no ways ! " 

"Jesus knows it, Topsy; He is sorry for you ; He will help 
you." 

"^opsy* yfi^ her eyes hid in her apron, was silently passed 
from the aparianent by Miss Ophelia; but^ as she went, she hid 
the precious curl in her bosom. 

All being gone, Miss Ophelia shut the door. That worthy lady 
had wiped away many tears of her own, during the scene ; but 
concern for the consequence of such an excitement to her young 
charge was uppermost in her mind. 

St. Clare had been sitting, during the whole time, with his 
hand shading his ejres, in the same attitude. When they were 
all gone, he sat so still. 

** Papa 1" said Eva, gently, laying her hand on his. 

He gave a sudden start and shiver ; but made no answer. 

"Dear Papa "said Eva. 

" I cannot" said St. Clare, rising, " I cannot have it so I The 
Almighty hath dealt verv bitterly with me ! " and St. Clare pro- 
nounced these words with a bitter emphasis indeed. 

"Augustine ! has not Qod a right to do what He will with bis 
own ?" said Miss Ophelia. 

" Perhaps so ; but that doesn't make it any easier to bear," 
said he, with a dry, hard, tearless manner, as he turned away. 

" Pap&> you break my heart ! " said Eva, risins and throwing 
herself into his arms; "you must not feel so! and the child 
sobbed and wept with a violence which alarmed them all, and 
turned her father's thoughts at once to another channel 

"There, Eva,--there, dearest! Hush! hush! I. was wrong; 
I was wicked. I will feel any way, do any way,— only don't dis- 
tress yourself ; don't sob so. I will be resigned ; I was wicked 
to speak as I did." 

Eva soon lay like a wearied dove in her father's arms ; and he, 
bending over her, soothed her by every tender word he could 
think o£ 




SwKET Innisfallon, Fare thoe well, 

Haj cajm and BunsIliiKi long bo thine ! 

How fair thou art let others tell, — 
To/eel how feir shall long be u 
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Sweet Innisfallen, long shall dwell 
In memory's dream that sunny smile, 

T^ich o*er thee on that evening fell, 
When first I saw thy fairy isle. - 

'Twas light, indeed, too blest for one. 
Who had to turn to paths of care- 
Through crowded haunts again to run, 
And leave thee bright and silent there ; 

No more unto thy shores to come, 
But, on the world's rude ocean tost, 

Dream of thee sometimes, as a home 
Of sunshine he had seen and lost. 

Far better, in thy weeping hours. 
To part from thee as I ao now. 

When mist is o'er thy blooming bowers, 
Like sorrow's veil on beauty's brow. 

For, though imrivall'd still thy grace, 

ThovL dost not look, as then, too blest. 
But thus, in shadow, seem'st a place 

Where errii^ man might hope to rest- 
Might hope to rest, and find in thee 

A gloom like Eden's, on the day 
He left its shade, when every tree, 

Like thine, hung weeping o'er his way. 

Weeping or smiling, lovely isle ! 

And Si the lovefier for thy tears— 
For though but rare thy simny smile, 

'Tis Heaven's own gkmce when it appears. 

Like feeling hearts, whose joys fkre few, 
But, when indeed they come, divine— 

The brightest light the sun e'er threw 
Is lifeless to one gleam of thine ! 
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THE TALKATIVE LADY. 

Javx Austsh, the danghter of the Rector of Steventon, In Hampshire, was born 
In 1775 ; died in 1817. The following passage firom one of her marvellously natunl 
tales, may perhaps convey a good-natured but useful lesson to some few of my lair 
readers who are in the habit of talking "a little too much/* 

MiBS Bates and Miss Fair&z, escorted by the two eentlemen, 
walked into the room. Everybody's words were soon lost under 
the incessant flow of Miss l^tes, who came in talking, and had 
not finished her speech until many minutes after oeing ad^ 
mitted into the circle at the fire. As the door opened she was 
heard, — 

" So very obliging of you ! — No rain at alL Nothing to signify. 
I do not care for myself. Quite thick shoes. And Jane declares 
—Well I (as soon as she was within the door), weU I This is 
brilliant indeed ! This is admirable. Excellently contrived, upon 
my word. Nothing wanting. Could not have imagined it. So 
well lighted up ! Jane, Jane, look ! did you ever see anything ? 
Oh ! Mr. Weston, you must really have had Aladdin's lamp. Good 
Mrs. Stokes would not know her own room again. I saw her as 
I came in ; she was standing in the entrance. 'Oh! Mrs. Stokes,' 
said I — ^but I had not time for more." She was now met by 
Mrs. Weston. " Very well, I thank you, ma'am. I hope you are 
quite welL Very happy to hear it. So afraid you might have 
a headache! seeing you pass by so often, and knowing how much 
trouble you must nave. Delighted to hear it indeed. — ^Ah! dear 
Mrs. Elton, so obliged to you for the carriage ; excellent time ; 
Jane and I quite ready. Did not keep the horses a moment. 
Most comfortable carris^e. Oh! and I am sure our thanks are 
due to you, Mrs. Weston, on that score. Mrs. Elton had most 
kindly sent Jane a note, or we should have been. But two such 
offers in. one day! Never were such neighbours. I said to my 
mother, 'Upon my word, ma'am.' Thank you, my mother is 
remarkably welL Gone to Mr. Woodhouse's. I made her take 
her shawl, — for the evenings are not warm, — ^her large new shawl, 
Mrs. Dixon's wedding-present. So kind of her to think of my 
mother! Bought at Weymouth, you know; Mr. Dixon's choice. 
There were three others, Jane says, which they hesitated about 
some time. Colonel Campbell rather preferred an olive. — My 
dear Jane, are you sure you did not wet your feet ? It was but 
a drop or two, but I am so afraid : but Mr. Frank Churchill was 
so extremely-r-and there was a mat to step \ipon. I shall never 
forget his extreme politeness. Oh! Mr. Frank ChurchiU, I must 
tell you my mothers spectacles have never been in foult since ; 
the rivet never came out again. My mother often talks of your 
good-nature: does not she, Jane? Do not we often talk of Mr. 
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Frank Churchill? Ah! here's Miss Woodhouse. Dear Miss 
Woodhouse, how do you do ? Very well, I thank you, quite woIL 
This is meeting quite in fairy-land Such a transformation' 
Must not compliment, I know (eyeing Emma most complacently) 
—that would be rude; but upon my word, Miss Woodhouse, you 
do look — how do you like Jane's hair ! You are a iudge. She did 
it all herself. Quite wondeHul how she does her hair I No 
hairdresser from London, I think, coukL — ^Ah! Dr. Hughes, 
I declare~-and Mrs. Hughes. Must go and speak to Dr. and. 
Mrs. Hughes for a moment. How do you do ? How do you do ) 
Very well, I thank you. This is dehghtfol, is it not 1 Where's 
dear Mr. Bichard ? Oh! there he is. Don't disturb him. Much 
better employed talking to the young ladies. How do you do, 
Mr. Richard ! I saw you the other day as you rode through the 
town. Mrs. Otway, I protest ! and good Mr. Otway, and Miss 
Otway, and Miss Caroline. Such a host of friends! and Mr. 
Oeorge and Mr. Arthur ! How do you do ? How do you all do ! 
Quite well, I am much obliged to you. Never better. Dou't I 
hear another carriage? Who can this be? — ^very likely the 
worthy Coles. Upon my word, this is charming, to be stadiding 
among such friends ! And sudi a noble fire ! I am .quite 
roasted. No coffee, I thank you, for me; never take coffee. A 
little tea if you please, Sir, bv-and-by; no hurry. Oh! here it 
comes. Everything so good !*'♦*♦ 

Supper was announced. The move began ; and Miss Bates 
might oe heard from that moment without interruption, till her 
being seated at table and taking up her spoon. 

"Jane, Jane, my dear Jane, wnere are you! Here is your 
tippet. Mrs. Weston begs you to put on your tippet. She says 
she is afraid there will be draughts in the passage, though every- 
thing has been done — one door nailed up— quantities of matting 
-^my (fear Jane, indeed you must. Mr. ChurchiU, oh ! you are 
too obliging ! How well you put it on !— so gratified ! Excellent 
dancing indeed ! Yes^ mv dear, I ran home as I said I should, 
to help grandmamma to oed, and got back again, and nobody 
missed me. I set off without saying a word, just as I told you. 
Grandmamma was quite well, had a charming evening with Mr. 
Woodhouse, a vast deal of chat, and backgammon. Tea was 
made down stairs, biscuits and baked apples and wine before she 
came away : amazing luck in some of ner throws : and she in- 
quired a great deal about vou, how you were amused, and who 
were your partners. ' Oh ! said I, * I shall not forestall Jane ; 
I left her dancing with Mr. George Otway ; she will love to tell 
you aU about it nerself to-morrow ; her first partner was Mr. 
Elton ; I do not know who will ask her next, perhaps Mr. William 
Cox.' My dear Sir, you are too obliging. Is there nobody ^ou 
would not rather ?~I am not helpless. Sir, you are most kmd. 
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Upon my word, Jane on one arm. and me on the other ! Stom 
stop, let us stuid a little back, Mrs. Elton is going ; dear Mrs. 
Mton, how elegant she looks— -beautiful laoe! — ^Now we all follow 
in her train. Quite the queen of the eyening ! — ^Well, here we 
are at the passage. Two step^ Jane, take care of the two steps. 
Oh ! no, there is but on& Well, I was persuaded there were 
twa How very odd! I was convinced there were two, and 
there is but one. I never saw anything equal to the comfort and 
style— candles everywhere. I was telling you of your grand- 
mamma, Jane, — ^there was a little disappointment.* The baked 
apples and biscuits, excellent in their wav, you know ; but there 
was a deUcate fricassee of sweetbread and some asparagus 
brought in at first, and good Mr. Woodhouse, not thinkmg the 
asparagus quite boUed enough, sent it all out again. Now there 
is nothing grandmamma loves better than sweetbread and 
asparagus—so she was rather disappointed ; but we agreed we 
would not speak of it to anybody, for fear of its getting round 
to dear Miss Woodhouse, who would be so very much concerned ! 
-*Well, this is briUant ! I am all amazement !— could not have 
supposed anythinj^ I — such elegance and profusion ! I have seen 
nothing like it since. Well, where shall we sit? Where shall 
we sit? Anywhere, so that Jane is not in a draught. Where 
J sit is of no consequence. Oh! do you recommend this side? 
WeU, I am sure, Mr. Churchill — only it seems too good — but just 
as you please. What you direct in this house cannot be wrone^. 
Dear Jane, how shall we ever recollect half the dishes for grand- 
mamma? Soup too! Bless me! I should not be helped so 
soon, but it smells most excellent, and J cannot help beginning.'' 



THE FISHERMAIDEN. 

H. HEZKX.->TransIated by Kevxbth H. R. Macxbxszx, Esq. 

Thou pretty fishermaiden, 

Drive close the boat to land, 
Come, brother, sit beside me, 

We^U nestle hand in hand. 
Lay next this heart thy fair head ; 

Fear not, for why shouldst fear ; 
For on the raging ocean 
. Dost not faU often dare ? 
My heart is Uke the ocean, . 

Hath storm, and ebb, and tide ; 
But in the sands far deeper 

Full many a pearl doth hide. 

M 
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AS ENGLISH FOREST IN THE DA.YS OF VEUVAUBO. 



In that pleasant district of merrj £ngknd which is vatered 
bj the river Don, there extended in imcieDt times a large fbreelv 
covering the greater part ot the beautiful hills and valleyB which 
lie between Shef&eld and the pleasaat town bf Boncaster. The 
remains of this extensive wood are atill to be seen at the noble 
seats of Wentworth, of Wamcliffe Park, and around Rotheiham. 
Here haunted of yore the febulous Dragon of Wanlley; here 
were fought many of the moBt despemte Iwttlefl dttrin^ the Civil 
Wars of the Kc^s ; and twra also flourished in ancient times 
those bands of gallant outlaws, whoao deeds have been rraidered 
BO popular in E^lish song. 

Out deseription refers to a period towards the end of the reign 
of Bichard I., when his return from his laog captivity had be- 
come an event rather wished than hoped for by his aespadidng 
subjecte, who were in the meantime Bubieotod to every spedes^ 
subordinate oppression. The nobles, whose power had become 
exorbitant durmg the reizn of Stephen, and whom the prudence 
of Henry the Second had scaice reduxd into aome degree of 
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subjection to the crown, had now xesomed thdr ancient 
in its utmost extent ;— -despising the feeUe interference of the 
English Council of State — fortifying their castles — increasing the 
number of their dependents— reducing all around them to a 
state of vassalage— uod striving, by every means in their power, 
to place themsdves each at the nead of such forces as mi^t 
enable him to make a figure in the national coaivulsioiks which 
appeared to be impending. 

The situation of the inferior ^^try, or Franldins/«siliey were 
called, who, by the law and spuit of the Knglish constitution^ 
were entitled to hold themselves independent of feudal tyranny, 
became now unusually precarious. If, as was most generally the 
case, they placed themselves under the protection of any d the 
petty kings in their vidnitv, acc^ted of feudal offices in his 
household, or bound themselves, by mutual treaties of alliance 
and protection, to support him in his enterprises^ the^ might 
indeed purchase temporary repose; but it must be with. the 
sacrifice of that independence wnidh was so dear to every faglish 
bosom, and at the certain hasurd of being involved as a part^ in 
whatever rash expedition the ambition ca their protector mieht 
lead him to undertake. On the other hand, such and so miuti-< 
plied were the means of vexation and oppression possessed by the 
great barons, that they never wanted tne pretext, and seldom the 
will, to harass and pursue, even to the very edge of destruction, 
any of their less powerAil nei^bours, who attempted to separate 
themselves firom thdr authority, and to trust for their protection, 
during the dangers of the times, to their own iiy^ffensive ooo- 
duct, and to the laws of the land. 

A circumstance which greati^ tended to enhance the tyranny 
of the nobility, and the sufienn^ of the inferior dasses, arose 
from the consequences of the Conquest by Duke William of 
Normandy. Four generations had not sufficed to blend the hos- 
tile blood of the Jn ormans and Anglo-Saxons, or to unite, by 
common language and mutual intern^ two hostile races, one of 
which still felt the elation of triumph, while the other groaned 
under all the consequences of defeat. The power had been com- 
pletely placed in the hands of the Korman nobility, by the event 
of the battle of Hastings, and it had been used, as our histories 
assure us, with no m<^erate hand. The whole race of Saxon 
princes and nobles had been extirpated or disinherited, with few 
or no exceptions; nor were the niunbers great who possessed 
land in the country of their fethera, even as proprietors of the 
second, or of yet mferior classes. The ro^ policy had long 
been to weaken, by every means, legal or illeeal, the strengm 
of a part of the population whiob was justhr considered aa 
nouxishing the most inveterate antipaUiy to their victor. All 
the monarchs of the Noxman race htti shown the most masked 
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predilection for their Norman subjects. The laws of the chaae, 
and many others, equally imknown to the milder and more free 
spirit of the Saxon constitution, had been fixed upon the necks 
of the subjugated inhabitants, to add weight, as it were, to the 
feudal chains with which they were loaded. At court, and in the 
casties of the great nobles, where the pomp and state of a court 
was emulated, iTorman-French was the only language employed; 
in courts of law, the pleading and judgments were delivered in 
the same tongue. In short, JPrench was the language of honour, 
of chivaliy, and even of justice ; while the far more manly and 
expressive Anglo-Saxon was abandoned to the use of rustics and 
hinds, who knew no other. StiU, however, the necessary inter- 
course between the lords of the soil, and those inferior beings by 
whom that soil was cultivated, occasioned the gradual formation 
of a dialect, compounded betwixt the French and the Anglo- 
Saxon, in which they could render themselves mutually intel- 
Ugible to each other; and from this necessity arose, by degrees^ 
the structure of our present Finglish language, in which the 
speech of the victors and the vanquished has been so happily 
blended together ; and which has since been so richly improved 
by importations from the classical languages, and from those 
spoken by the southern nations of Europe. 

This s&te of things marks the existence of the Anglo-Saxons 
as a separate people, subsequent to the reign of WiUiam the 
Second, yet the great national distinctions betwixt them and 
their conquerors — ^the recollection of what they had formerly 
been, and to Jrhat thev were now reduced— continued, down to 
the reign of fldward the Third, to keep open the wounds which 
the Conquest had inflicted, and to mamtun a line of separation 
betwixt the descendants of the victor Normans and the van- 
quished Saxons. 

The sun was setting upon one of the rich grassy glades of the 
forest, where hundreds of broad, short-stemmed oaks, which had 
witnessed, perhaps, the stately march of the Roman soldiery, 
flimg their broad gnarled arms over a thick carpet of the most 
delicious green swara. In some places they were intermingled with 
beeches, hollies, and copse-wood of various descriptions, so closely, 
as totallv to intercept the level beams of the sinking sun ; m 
others, they receded from each other, forming those long sweep- 
ing vistas, in the intricacy of which the eve delishts to lose itself, 
while imagination considers them as the paths to yet wilder 
scenes of sylvan sohtuda Here the red rays of the sun slxot a 
broken and discoloured Ught, that partially hung upon the shat- 
tered boughs and mossy trunks of the trees, and there they 
illuminated in brilliant patches the portions of turf to which 
they made their way. A considerable open space, in the midst 
of this glade^ seemed formerly to have been dedicated to the ritea 
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of Dniidical superstition ; for, on the summit of a hillock, so 
regular aa to seem artificial, there still remained part of a circle 
of rough Tinhewn stones, of large dimensions. Seven stood up- 
right ; the rest had been disloqeed from their places, probably 
by the zeal of some convert to Christianity, ana lay, some pro- 
strate near their former site, and others on the side of the mil. 
One large stone only had found its way to the bottom ; and in 
stopping the course of a small brook, which glided smoothly 
round the foot of the eminence, gave, by its opposition, a feeble 
voice of murmur to the placid and elsewhere silent streamlet. 



THE COTTER'S SATCTRDAT NIGHT. 

'RoBSK* BuBJia vas born at Ayr, in the ^est of Scotland, a.d. 1759, of parents 
of very humble rank, and brought up to rustic employment. His poetical success 
was great, but his habits of intemperance led to his ruin. He died a.d. 1796. 

KoTiacBER chill blaws ' loud wi' angrv sugh, 
' The shortening winter-day is near a close ; 
The miry beasts retreating frae' the pleugh ;* 
The black'ning trains o' craws * to their repose : 
The toil-worn cotter frae his labour goes, 
This night his weekly moil * is at an end. 
Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 
Hoping the mom in ease and rest tc spend. 
And weary, o'er the moor, his course (joea homeward bend. 

At length his lonely cot appears in visw, 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tree ; 
Th' expectant wee things, todlin ® stacher ' through 
To meet their dad, wi' flichterin' ^ noise an* glee. 
His wee bit ingle,' blinkin bonnily. 
His clean hearth-stane, his thriftie wifie's smile. 
The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 
Does a* his weaiy carking" cares beguile. 
An' makes him qmte forget his labour and his toil. 

(1) blows. (2) flrom. (8) plough. (4) crows. 

(S) labour. <e) tottering Ia their walk. (7) stagger. 

(8) flattering. (9) fire-place. (10) consuming. 
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Bely ve ^ the elder bairns * come drappin' ' in. 
At service out amang the farmets rbon'^ ; 
Some ca' ^ the plengh, some herd, some tentie* Tin* 
A cannie ^ errand to a neebor town ; 
Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman grown. 
In yonthfif bloom, love spariding in her e'e, 
Comes hame, perbsips, to show a braw^ new gown, 
Or deposit her sair-won* pennjr-fee,'* 
!l\> help her parents dear, if' they in hardship be. 

Wi' joy unfeigned, brothers and sisters meet. 
An' each for other's weel&re kindly spiers ; " 
The social hours, swiftr-winged, unnoticed fleet ! 
Each tells the uncos ^^ that he sees or hears; 
The parents, partial, e'e their hopeful years ; 
Anticipation forwaid points the view. 
The ^lothe^, wi' her needle an' her shears, 
Gars*^ auld claes ^* look amaist ^ as weel's the new : 
The father mixes a' wi' admonition due. 

Their master's and their mistress's comnxand. 
The younkers a' are warned to obey : 
"An' mind their labours wi' an eydent ^* hand. 
An' ne^er, though out o' sight, to jauk^^ or play: 
An' oh, be sure to fear the Lord idway 
An' mind your duty, duly, mom and night! 
Ledt in temptation's path ye gang ^ astray, 
Implore TTis coimsel and assisting might ! 
They never sought in vain that sought the Lord ar^ht ! 
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But hark ! a rap comes gentlv to the door ; 
Jenny, wha " kens the meanmg o' the same, 
Tells how ^neebor lad cam' o'er the moor. 
To do some ercaoda, and ocHiyoy hex hame. 
The wiljr mother sees the conscious fl&me 
^arkle in Jenny's e'e, and flush her cheek; 
With heart-stnu^ anzioiis care mquires his namc^ 
While Jenny hafflins" is a&aid to sjpeak ; 
Weel pleased the mother hoacs it'a nae^ wiLi wortblesa rake. 



(1) by-and-by. (2) children. (3) dropping. (4) drive. 

(5) cautions. (6) run. (7) skilful, dexterooi. (8) brave, handsome. 

(9) soreljr won, earned with diAoUtj. (10) wages. 

(U) asks. (12) news. (U) sakea, (14) cIothM. 

(15) almost. (16) dOigent. (17) jest. (18) gow 

(19) who. (20) partly. (21) no. 
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Wi' kindly wekxnae Jemw hnng^ him hm^ ; 
A strappau* youth, he taKes the mother's eye: 
Blythe ^ Jenny sees tiie Tisit's no ill-4a'en ; 
The fatiieit <mcka* of horses, pleii^dua, and kye.* 
The youngster's artless heart o'er&)wa wi' joy, 
But blate ^ and lazthfdV scuce can ved behava ; 
The mother, wi* a woman's wiles can ra^ 
What makes the youth sae baahfii' andsae grave, 
Weel pleased to think her bairn's reflpected V&& the ia^e.^ 

O happy love ! where love like this is found ! 
O hearaelt raptures! bliss beyond oompai'et 
I've paced much this weary mortal jound. 
And sage experience bids me this dedare,— - 
^ If Heaven a draught of heavenhr pleanire spare. 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
'Tis when a youthful, loving, modest psar. 
In other's arms breathe out the tender tale, 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents ti^e evening gale.' 

Is there in human form that bears a heart,-— 
A wretch ! a villain ! lost to love and truth! 
That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring tat, 
Betray sweet J^^my's unsuspecting youth ? 
Curse on his perjured arts! dissembling smooth! 
Are honour, virtue, oonscienoe, all exiled ? 
Is there no pity, no relenting ruth,' 
Points to the parents fondling o'er their child? 
Then paints the ruined maid, and their distraction wild ! 

But now the supper crowns their simple board ! 
The halesome^'* parritch, " chief p' Scotia's food: 
The soupe " their only hawkie " does afford, 
That 'yont" the hallan ** snugly chows** her cud : 
The dame brings forth, in complimen1»I mood. 
To grace the lad, her weel-hained '' kebbuck'* fell,'' 
An' aft he's pressed, and aft he ca's it good ; 
The frugal w^e, garrulous, will tell. 
How 'twas a towmond * aul4 sin ^ lint was i* the bell.*^ 



n) into the parlour. (2) tall and hBudsome. ' (8) Joyously. 

(4) eonverfles. (5) kine, cows. (6) bashful. 

(7) reluctant. (8) the rest, the others. (9) pity, kind feeling. 

(10) wholesome. {]i) oatmeaH^dding.^ ilt) sauce, soilk. 

' 18) a i»et name for dfOom. (14) beyond, 

U) a tuxf-aeat outside a ootti^. <16) chews. 

.17) caxefiiUy presenred. (18) a cheeae. <19) biting to tlie taste. 

(20) twelvemonths. (21) since. (22) flax was ia UoMOin. 
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The cHeerfii' supper done, wf serious fece, ' 
They round the ingb form a circle wide ; \ 
The sire turns o'er wi* patriarchal grace, 
The big Ha'-Bible,' ance ' his fathers pride ; 
His bonnet reverently is laid aside, 
His lyart ' haffets ^ wearin* thin an' bare ; 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 
He wales' a portion with judicious care; 
And ''Let us worship God," he says, wi' solemn air. 

They chant their artless notes m simple guise : 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim; 
Perha^ Dundee's wild warbling measures rise, 
Or pl^ntive Martyrs, worthy of the name. 
Or noble Elgin,^ l>eats the heavenward fl^e, 
The sweetest f^ of Scotia's holy lays : 
Comj>ared with these Italian tnlls are tame ; ' 
The tickled ears no heartfelt raptures raise ; . 
Nae imison hae they with our Creifttor's praise. 

The priest-like fsLther reads the sacred pa^e, 
How Abraham was the friend of God on high ; 
Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amalek's ungracious progeny ; 
Or how the royal bard' did groaning lie 
Beneath the stroke of Heaven's avenging ire; 
Or Job's pathetic plaint and wailing cry ; 
Or rapt Isaiah's wild seraphic fire ; 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 
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Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme, 
How guiltless blood forguilty man was shed : 
How He, who bore in Heaven the second name. 
Had not on earth whereon to lay his head ; 
How his first followers and servants sped ; 
The precepts sage they wrote to many a land: 
How he,^ who lone inPatmos' ^ banished, 
Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand, 
And heard great Babylon's doom pronounced by Heaven's 
command. 



(1) the large fSunily Bible kept in the hall. (S) once. (S) gxey. 

(4) the templet, the sides of the head. (5) chooses, 

re) the names of Scottish psalm-tanes. (7) David. (8) Saint John. 

(9) an island in the Archipelago, where Saint John is supposed to have written his 
Revelation. 
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Then kneeling down to Heaven's eternal King; 
The saint^ the father, and the husband prays ; 
Hope '' springs exulting on triumphant wing/^ 
That thus they all shall meet in future days— 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 
No more to sigh or shed the bitter tear, 
Togetl^er hymning their Creator's praise, 
In sudi society, yet still more dear. 
While circling tune moves round in an eternal sphere. 

Compared with this, how poor Heligion's pride, 
In all the pomp of method, and of art, 
When men display to congregations wide 
Devotion's every grace, except the heart ! 
The Power incensed, the pageant will desert^ 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole ; ^ 
But haply, in some cottage far apart, 
Maj hear, well-pleased, the language of the soul ; 
ibid m His book of life the inmates poor enroL 

Then homeward all take off their several way; 
The youngling cottagers retire to rest ; 
The parent pair their secret homage pay. 
And proffer up to Heaven the warm request^ 
That He who stills the raven's clamorous nest 
And decks the lily fair in flowery pride. 
Would in the way His wisdom sees the best^ 
For them and for their little ones pi'ovide; 
But chiefly in their hearts with grace divine preside. 

From scenes like these old Scotia's grandeur springs, 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroad : 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 
<' An honest man's the noblest work of God ;" 
And certes,' in fair virtue's heavenly road, 
The cottage leaves the palace &r behind: 
What is a lordling's pomp ? A cumbrous load, 
Disguising oft the wretch of human kind, 
Studi^ in i^ts of hell, in wickedness refined I 

O Scotia ! my dear, my native soil ! 
For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent ! 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 
Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet content ! 
And, oh ! may Heaven their simple lives prevent 
From luxury's contagion, weak and vile ! 
Then, howe'er crowns and coronets be rent^ 
A virtuous populace may rise the while, 
And stand, a wall of fire, around their much-loved isle. 

(I) priestly yestment. (2) certainly. 
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O Thou! wbo poured tha patriotic tide 
That Btraam'd throu^ WaUaoe's undaonted bant ; 
Who dared to noblj atem ^Tamiio jnide, 
Or nobly die, the aeoond ^rioua pui; 
(The patriot's God pecnliarlj' Tlion art, 
Hia frtend, ioEpirer, gaardiBii, and nwaid T) 
Oh I Dever, never, Sootia'a teahn desert ; 
But Htill the patriot and the patriot bard 
In bri{^t suocesaion raise, her ornament and goard 




THH BITTERN. 



BoHmT Uddii, ■ Tolumnmi wrltn of mi awn ttmn, fled ia IHt. tri 84. 
H( hid been * dOIcEnt Dbwner at ualun, ud ttm us jiuiicei Is ume or Iiii 
vritinn on utunl hlitoiT iiUch exhUit (he um* pawsn of the fmirfM nuutaiut 
that cEuKtvltllH the vaAi of WhttB, (f WOn, asd (< AudaliH. 

The Bittern 14 in man; reapocts, an interesting bird, but it is a 
bird of the wilds— ahnoet a Dird of deadation, avoiding alike Uie 
neighbourhood of man, and the progress of man's improrements. 
It ia a bird of rude natnre, where the land knows no character 
save that which the untrained woAing of the elemente impresses 
upon it; so that, when aaj looalit j ia in the oourse of bei^ won 
to useAUaess, the bittern is the fint to depart, and when an; one 
ia abandoned, it ia the last to return, "itte bitteni ebail dv^ 
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there,** is the final cume^ and hnidies that the place is to beoonxe 
nninhahited and uninhabitable. It hears not the vhistk of the 
ploughman, or the soimd of the mattock ; and the tinkle of the 
sheep-bell, or the lowing of an ox, (althoogh the latter bears 
so much resemUianoe to its own hollow and dismal Tmoe, that it 
has giyen foundatioD to the name), is a signal for it to be gone. 

Ettensive and ding^ pods, — if moderatdy uplaiid, so much 
the better, — ^which lie m the hollows, catching like so many traps, 
the lighter and m^e fertile mcMild which the rains wash, and toe 
winds blow, from the naked heights aroimd, and ocHiTertii^ it 
into harsh and dingy vegetation, and the pasture of those loath- 
some things which mingle in the ooze, or crawl and swim in the 
putrid and mantling^^ waters, are the habitations oi the bHtem : 
places which scatty blight and mildew OTer erery herb which 
IB more delicate than a sedge, a care's, or a rush, and consume 
«yery wooded plant that is taller than the sapless and tast^ess 
crowberry, or tne creeping upland willow ; wmeh shed murrain 
over the quadrupeds, or chills which eat the flesh off their bones; 
and which, if man rentures there, consume him by putrid fever 
in the hot and dry season, and shake to pieces with ague when 
the weather is cold and humid :— places from which the heath 
and the lichen stand aloof, and where even the raven, lover of 
disease, and battener upon all that expires miserably and ex- 
hausted, comes rarely, and with more than wonted caution, lest 
that death whidti he comes to seal, or riot upon in others, should 
unawares come upon himself. Hie raven loves carrion on the dry 
and unpoisoning moor, scents it fromra&r, and hastens to it upon 
his best and boldest wing ; bnt ''the reek o' ^e rotten fen'* is 
loathsome to the sense of even the raven, and it is hunger's last 
pinch ere he come nigh to the chosen habitation — the only loved 
abode of the bittern. 

The bittern appears as if it hated the beams of that sun which 
calls forth the richness and beauty of nature which it so studi- 
ously avoids ; for, though with anyi^ng but music^ it hails the 
fall of ni^ht with as much eneigy, and no doubt, to its own 
feeling, with as much glee and joy as the birds of brighter plaoffi 
hail the rising of the mom. Altogether it is a singular bird; and 
yet there is a sublimity about it of a more heart-stirring character 
than that which is to be found where the air is balmy, and the 
Tegetation rich, and nature keeps holiday in holidajr attire. It 
is a bird of the confine&f, beyond which we can imagine nothing 
but utter ruin ; and all subjects which trench on mat terrible 
bourn have a deep, though a dismal interest. 

Aa(^ to those who are nerved and sinewed for the taal;;, tSm 
habitation of the bittern is well worthy of a visil^ not merely 
as it teaches us how much we owe to the successive parent gene- 
rations that subdued those dismal places, and gradually brought 
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the country to that state of richness and beauty in which we 
found it, but also on account of the extreme of contrast, and the 
discoveiy of that singular charm and enchantment with which 
nature is, in all cases, so thoroughly imbued and invested ^ so 
that, where man cannot inhabit^ he must still admire ; and even 
there he can trace the plan, adore the power, aud bless the good- 
ness of that Being, in whose sight all the works of the creation 
are equally good. 

On a fine clear day in the early part of the season, when the 
winds of March have dried the heath, and the dark sur^ice, 
obedient to the action of the sun, becomes soon warm, and turns 
the exhalations which steal from the marsh upwards, so that 
they are dissipated in the higher atmosphere, and cross not that 
boundary to injure the more fertile ana cultivated places— even 
the sterile heath and the stagnant pool, though adverse to oiir 
cultivation, have their uses in wild nature ; but for these, in a 
climate like ours, and in the absence of nature, the chain of life 
would speedily be broken. 

I Upon such a day, it is not unpleasant to ramble toward tho 
abode of the bittern, and, to those especially who dwell where all 
around is art, and where the tremulous . motion of the ever 
trundling wheel of society dizzies the imderstanding, till one 
fancies that the stable laws of nature turn round in concert with 
the minor revolutions of our pursuits, it is &r from being un- 
profitable. Man, so circumstanced, is apt to descend in intellect 
as low, or even lower, than those unclad men of the woods whom 
he despises ; and there is no better wav of enabling him to win 
back ms birthright as a rational and reflective being, tlmn a taste 
of the cup of wild nature, even though its acerbity should make 
him writhe at the time. That is the genuine medicine of the 
mind, lar better than all the opiates of the Hbrary, and the 
bounding pulse of glowing and glorious thought returns all the 
sooner for its being a little drastic. 

None perhaps acts more speedily than a taste of the sea. Take 
a man who has never been beyond the "hum " of the city, or the 
chime of the village clock, and whose thoughts float along with 
the current of public news in the one, or stagnate in the lazy 
pool of village chancings in the other, put him on shipboard on 
a fine evening, when the glassy water has that blink of greenish 
purple which landsmen ^mire, and seamen understand ; give 
him offing till the turn of the night ; then let the wind be loosed 
at once, and the accumulating waves heave fathoms up and sink 
&thoms down ; let there be searroom, and trim the bark to driTe^ 
now vibrating on the ridge of the unbroken wave, now plunging 
into the thick of that which has been broken hj its own violence, 
and hissing as if the heat of her career and collision were making 
the ocean to boil^ as when the nether fire upheaves a volciuiio 
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isle ; temper his spirit in those waters for even one night, and 
when you again land him safely you will find him tenfold more a 
man of steel. 

A calm day in the wilderness is,'of course, mildness itself com* 
pared with such a night ; but still there is an absence of art, and 
consequently a touch of the sublime of nature in it ; it suits tha 
feeble-minded, for it invigorates without fear. 

The dry height is silent, save the chirp of the grasshopper, or 
the hum of some stray bee which the heat of the day has tempted 
out, to see if there are any honeyed blooms among the neath; 
but, by-and-by, you hear the warning whistle of the plover, 
sounded perhaps within a few vards of your feet, but so singu- 
larly inward and ventriloque, tnat you £uicy it comes from mues 
off; the lapwing soon comes at the call, playing and wailing 
around your head, and quits you not till you are so near tho 
marshy expanse that your footing is heavy, and the ground 
quakes and vibrates imder your feet. That is not much to be 
' heeded if you keep the line of the rushes, for a thick tuft of 
these sturdy plants makes a safe footfeJl in an^ bog. You may 
now perhaps start the twite, but it will utter its peevish chirp, 
and jerk off; and if there is a stream with banks of some con- 
sistency, you miay see '^the more lively wagtail, which will jerk, 
and run, and flirt about, as if showing off for your especial 
amusement. If there is a wide portion of clear water, you may 
perhaps see the wild-duck, with ner young brood, sailing out of 
the reeds, like a vessel of war leading the fleet which she pro- 
tects ; or, if the pool is smaller, you may see the brown and yel- 
low of the snipe ^Uding through the herbage on the margin, as 
if it were a Snake in the grass. Not a wing will stir however, or 
a creature take much heed of your presence, after the lapwing 
wails her &rewell. 

In the tuft of tall and close herbage, not verv for from the firm 
ground, but yet so placed near, or rather in the water, that yoa 
cannot very easily reach it, the bittern maybe close all the time, 
wakeful, noting you weU, and holding herself prepared to ''keep 
her castle," but you cannot raise her by shoutmg, or even by 
throwing stones, the last of which is treason against nature, in a 
place solely under nature's dominion. Wait tiU the sun is down, 
and the last glimmer of the twilight has got westward of the 
zenith, and then return to the place where you expect the bird. 

The reeds begin to rustle with the little winds, in which the 
day settles accounts with the night ; but there is a shorter and 
a Miarper rustle, accompanied by the brush of rather a powerful 
wing. You look round the dim horizon, but there is no bird ; 
anoSier rustle of the wing, and another, still weaker and weaker, 
but not a moving thing bstween you and the sky around. You 
feel rather disappointed-^foolish, d you are daring ; fearful, if you 
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m txniicL Anon, a hant of tmcooih and savage hnghter breaks 
OY&r yon, piercingly, or rather gratingiy loud, and so unwonted 
and odd, that it sounds as if the voices of a bull and a horse 
were combined, the former breaking down his bellow to suit the 
neneh of ihe latter, in moddng yon from the sky. 

That is the loye-aong of the bittern, with which he serenades 
his mate ; and uncouth and luu^h as it sounds to you, that mate 
hears it with fax more pleasure than she woula the sweetest 
chorus of the grove ; and when the surprise with whidi you are 
tA? first taken is over, you begin to discover that there is a sort 
of modulation in the singular sound. As the bird utters it, he 
wheels in a spiral, expanding his voice as the loops widen, and 
Hinking it as they dose ; and though you can just oimly discover 
him between you and the zenith, it is worth while to lie down on 
j^our back, and watdi the style of hia flight, which is as fine as it 
IS peeoliar. The sound comes better out, too, when you are in 
that position ; and there is an e<dio, and, as you would readily 
imagme, a idiaking of the ground ; not that, acceding to the tale 
of the poets, the raid thrusts his bill into the marsh, and shakes 
that with his booming, though (familiar as I once was for years 
with the soond, and all the observable habits of the bitterns) 
some kindly critic, on a former occasion, laboured to convert me 
from that heresy. A quagmire would be but a sony instrummty 
even] for a bittern's music ; but when the bittern booms and 
bleatis over head, one o^rtunlj feels as if the earth were shaking; 
but it is probably nothing more than the general afibction of the 
sentient system by the jarrjag upon the ear — an affecti(m whidi 
we more or less fed in the case of all handi and grating sonndcf, 
more especially when the;^ are new to us» 

The length of the bird is about tw^ot^-eight inches, and tbe 
extent of the wings about forty-four. It is heavier in proportion 
to the extent of the win^ tliaa the heron ; and though it flies 
more steadily than that bird, it is not very powerful in forward 
flight, or in gaining height without wheeling ; but when once it 
is up, it can keep the sky with considerable ease ; and while it 
does so, it is safe from the buzzards and harriers, which are the 
chief birds <^ prey in its locality. 

The nest is constructed by both birds, in a close tuft or bush, 
near by, and sometimes over, the water, but always more elevated 
than the flood. Indeed, as it builds early, about the time of the 
spring rains, which bring it abundance of food, in frogs, snails, 
worms, and the fry of fishes, it has the flood hisher at the time 
of oommendng the nest^ than it is likely to be during the inca- 
batton. The nest is constructed wholly of vegetable matter — 
rushes, the leaves of reeds, and those of the stronger marah 
grasses. The eggs are four or fi^e, c^ a greenish brown oolonr ; 
the inonbatiixi lasts about twenty-five days^ and three weeks 
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more ekpse bef(»e the young are fit for leaving the nest. When 
they laeek the shell ihey are callow, and have a scraggy appear* 
ance ; but they are laboriously fed by the parents, and acquire 
better forma at the same time that they gain their plumi^e. 

The bittoit is both a sohtarr and a peaceful lurd ; and, ez- 
oepting the small fishes, reptiles^ and other little animals on 
which it feeds, it ofiers harm to nothing animal or yegetable. 
Unless when ihe male booms and bleats^ or rather bellows and 
neighs his rude aoa^ the birds are seJdom heard, and not often 
seen, unless sometimes in the seTeie weather, when they are firo* 
zen out, and descend lower down the country in quest of food. 
They keep in their ruahy tents as l<Hig as the weather is oper^ 
and they can by their K>ng and poweifiil Inlls find thebr food 
among tne roots <tf these ; and they probably also in part subsist 
upon the seeds, or even the albuminous roots of some of the 
aquatic plants ; but their feet, whidi are adapted for rough and 
spongy surfaces, do not hold well on the ice ; at all events, in tho 
places where I used to know them, when the interstices of the 
plants and the margins <^ the pools were so &r frozen that they 
would bear; and xke wild goose had been driven from more 
northern haunts by the severity <^ the weather, the bitterns 
were not to be found by the most diligent search in the withered 
tufts, though if they had the habit of converting the earth into 
a musical instnmienty these would be the times at which it 
would sound the best. On their departure from the upland 
mocHffii they proceed gradually and skulkingly by the margins of 
the streams, to the lower swamps and marshes, where, from the 
warmer climate and the thicker mantle of diy vegetables, ihs 
frost is mudi longer in taking effect. 

Though the bittern is an unoffending and retiring l»rdl, easily 
hawked when on a low Bight, and not very difficult to shoot when 
out of its cover, as it flies short, and soon alights, it is both a 
vigilant and a powerful bird on the groimd. It stands high, so 
that, without being seen, it sees all around it, and is not easily 
surprised. Its bill too, is so strong, yet so sharp, and the thrust 
of it is given with so much rapidity and effect, that other ani> 
mals are not very fond of going in upon it ; and even when it is 
wounded, it will make a very determined resistance, throwing 
itself on its back so that it may use both its bill and its claws. 

It would not be very cooaist^it to regret the diminished and 
diminishing numbers of ihe bittern, a bird whieh, wherever it 
appears, i»odaima that there the resources of the country are 
running to waste ; for such is the indication given by the bird. 
It is not an indication of hopeless sterility. It does not inhabit 
the naked height on which the fertiliaii^ rain not only faDs with- 
out producing futility, but washes away the small quantity of 
mould which the few starveling plants produce. The elements 
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of a more profitable crop are always in existence in the abode of 
the bittern ; and, though the quantity of skill and labour requii'ed 
from man varies much, those elements can always to a certain 
extent be claimed to man's use. The place where I tised to hear 
the bittern every evening during the &et month after the storm 
broke, — for it began before the short supplemental winter, the 
fleeting storm of flaking snow which used to season the lapwing, — 
has been in great part imder crop for years. Where that is not 
the case, it has been planted; and the partridge and the ring-dove 
have come close upon the margin of what remains of the mere. 
The winding stream-^" the bumie wimplin doon the glen," — ^with 
its little daisied meadows, its primrosed banks, its tangled 
thickets, its dimpling pools, and its dark nooks, each having a 
name, and altogether clear to trout, to bird, and to boyhood, has 
become a straight ditch between bushless banks, and runs so 
low and shallow in the dry season, as hardly, to have depth for 
the minnow and the stickle-back, and the very tadpoles lie 
stranded, dead, and dry, by the httle runs of sand. There might 
be more breadth in the country ; but to me, at least, there seemed 
to be, in every sense of the word, less depth. The crops, too, were 
thin and stunted, and the domestic beasts which were nibbling 
among the stems of the scattered ray-grass, which looked veiy 
like a thin bristling of copper wire, had certainly as many and 
as easily counted bones as the smaller breed which were wont to 
roam at freedom over the moor. To me, the plaint of the dove 
brought more of melancholy than the booming of fifty bitterns, 
even with the gloom of the twilight, and a Ungering dread of 
beings of the darkness to boot. But change is the course of 
nature, and the foundation of art ; and in all places, and \mder 
all circumstances, mors janua vitas. 



MOONLIGHT. 

SHELLET. 

How beautiful this night ! the balmiest sigh 

Which vernal zephyrs breathe in Evening's ear. 

Were discord to the speaking quietude 

That wraps this moveless scene. Heaven^s ebon vault^ 

Studded with stars unutterably bright. 

Through which the moon's unclouded grandeur roHs, 

Seems like a canopy which Love had spread 

To curtain the sleeping world. Yon gentle hills, 

Bobed in a garment of imtrodden snow ; 
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Ton darksome rocks, wlieooe icicles depend, 
So stainless, that their white and glittering spires 
Tinge not the moon's pure bem; yon castled steep. 
Whose bonnar banesth o*er tiw tone-wom tower 
So idly, that nf^iaacj d o a m i r th it 
A metaphor of peaoe ; •! iJana « Mene 
Where musing SBlitwIfl aug^ low to lift 
Her soul »bove tliis spben <if eaitliiimess ; 
Where sibBDae undialvriyd ini^ watdi alone^ 
. So ooldr ao hs^^hi^ «• atiU ! 

In wmXkmm cEaHiw ^Wr •oann^ waviekss field 

ikm laaatest breath 
j; the donds of eve 
Ifae iMnng beam of day ; 
Jkjod Ymm^m ima^ oa She western nudn 
Jb UmuIiMIji ilJH IkHUorrow comes : 
Obnd fa riiwi, m Adc and deepening mass, 
"UH oVr Ifae Ma c haM waters ; the deep roar 
Of iUbuA Ihnder HBltflCB awfoUy; 




ifei nmoos o'er the g^oom 
Vflfltng siE 



nnri^flhraadbUke^auHK surge; the prtakss fiend, 
Wifli all Vm wamiB wmA hghtnn^ traJBto hia pray ; 
ne toni aew lOTM—tlM madi finds » 





'^'I WILL give yw, w«Uta%* nid]EE.EbOTBcd, ^'an account 
of a happy man: ani bM is jWLiBMktiMaia principal cause 
of his nappiness 7 Ik wm Vkm win attgl iiyjaBn t of his time. 
Time must be employed eltiiflr in doiw what is useful, or what 
is not : for the time that is not useful^ is uselessly employed ; 
and all the time employed uselas^y is employed badly. Did time 
ever hang heavy on your hands t If it did, you have much to 
learn in order to be hiappy : for the wise man and the happy man 
have no idle time. Time is the material out of which pleasure 
is made : and he who makes most pleasures out of it, is the man 
who employs it best. 

''What are you thinking about, Arthur 7" said Mr. Howard, 
who observed that Arthur was almost bursting with a desire to 
speak. 
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^Nothing, papa,* said Arthur. ''Oli, ^es! I was thinkins 
that, if I had nothing to do but to look about for pleasures, 1 
should be a very happy fellow.'* 

^ Wdl, then, and how would you employ yourself, Arthur f " 

« In the first plaoe^ I would haye plenty of holidays, and plenty 
of sport" . 

^ And plenty oi -vexation, Arthur, from not haviug learnt as 
jxmdb. as other boys of your age." » 

" But I would buy myself all sorts of delicacies." 

^And buy sickness and head-pushes with them," said his Csther. 

80 Arthur was a Uttie abashed, and began to blush, and said, 
''I was too hasty, papa ; and before I run away after pleasures, 
I win think a little more about it." 

And Edith said, '^I &ney I understand you, ps^a. Nobody 
can be happy unless he is pleased at something^ but it is not 
eYery pleasure that makes happiness." 

^That is my meaning, love ! Happiness is made up of pleasures ; 
but the best of pleasures are those which do not bring any pains 
after them. It would be a bad bargain if you were to oorrow 
a penny to-day and have to pay a shilling to-morrow for the loan 
of it. Yet that is exactly what people do who never think of 
the consequences of a pleasure. Do you recollect^ when ycrt 
were a little girl, how you ate the twelfth-cake in excess, and 
how you suffered for it — and took disagreeable medicine, — and 
felt so wretdied, and made us all so uncomfortable about you ? 
When you ate the cake, it was the pennyworth of pleasure, for 
which you were obliged to pay a shillingsworth of pain." 

** I remember it well, papa : and I won't make so foolish a 
mistake again." 

" But I was going to show you how much happiness, or how 
inan;i^ pleasures rather, of which happiness is made, depend ujwn 
the iudidous use of time. Time is our great treasure^ aud 
should be dealt with as a treasure: 

*Patt -v^th'it, u irifh money, tparing; pay 
Ho mooMnt Irat In purchase of iu worth.' 

Except when you are suffering bodily or mental pain, there is no 
moment that you may not make useful or pleasurable." 

'< But tell us how, papa ! ""the children all demanded. 

^By employing it weu. When you are not otherwise engaged, 
employ your time in happv thoughts : everybody has time for 
thougnt ; and as the mmd is scarcely ever at rest, one great 
secret towards being happy is to have the thoughts occupied 
with pleasing objects. FLGais for acquiring Imowleq^e — ^pkns for 
giving knowledge to others— plans for innocent amusement-- 
plaiiB for doiiig good. You may not be able to execute all that 

y 2 
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you plan ; but your thouglits» at all ^vents^ will be a source of 
mucb pleasure to you. 

** The happy man that I was speaking to you about, used to 
say — * There are two gates into the mind : through one misery 
enters, — ^through the other enjoyment. Keep the gate of misery 
shut — ^the gate of enjoyment open. Thoughts will come knock- 
ing at the gate where misery enters : do not let them in, if you 
can shut them out. When thoughts come to the gate of enjoy- 
ment give them welcome.' 

" In disposing of your time, and when you have made the best 
of it in useful employment^ much will remain to be filled up. 
There are no engagements so constant as not to leave unoccupied 
moments : and many engagements merely employ our hands or 
our feet without employing oiir mind. Do not let painful 
thoughts intrude u^n such moments; do not call back the 
recollection of sufferings that are passed ; do not indulge in vain 
regrets or useless self-reproaches ; do not be fancying coming 
evils ; but, instead of all these, crowd your mind with thoughts 
of good : look out for what is bright and beautiful Wcuite no 
time that you can engage in the pursuit of some future comfort 
Think of any way of relieving hmnan misery: think of any way 
of increasing human felicity. You may do this in the moments 
that would otherwise be lost; and nothmg can be more important 
to your happiness than that you should feel the value of that 
time which slips away unemployed, or at least unimproved by 
those who have not learnt its importance. 

*^ ' Take cai'e of the moments, and the hours will take care of 
themselves.' You cannot employ short periods wisely without 
the wise employment of long ones. 

"But my friend's cares were not confined alone to the en- 
coiu^gement of happy thoughts in his own mind, or in the minds 
of others : he was idways occupied in some useful deed. One of 
his constant engagements was the spreading through difiEerent 
parts of the world fiowers, fruits, plants, and trees unknown 
before. He introduced into this country the sultana raisin from 
Turkey ; and of rarer fruits, the hot-houses of his finends were 
crowded with specimens collected bv his care. When he had 
ascertained the habits of any useful vegetable, great was the 
ardour with which he sought to spread the knowledge of it in the 
places where it was likely to prosper. In this way it would not 
DO easy to calculate how much he added to human enioyxnenty 
nor the debt that future generations will owe to his kind concern 
for his race. He preferred botany to all the other departments 
of natural philosophy, because its pleasures could be made so 
diffusive: and he valued plants as he valued men — ^in proportion 
to the extent of their usefulness. 'You cannot^' he would say, 
' multiply minerals, nor insects, nor animals, at will : you cannot 
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communicate to others this species of your riches without self- 
deprivation ; but of most yegetable' productions you can easily 
increase the number: you can enrich others without impoverish- 
ing yourself.' Now, if you have time on your hands, only think 
in how many ways you may thus employ it in the service of man ! 

" Other topics occupied his leisure hours. He would think of 
human infirmities and human wants, and busy himself in alleviat- 
ing or removing them. The condition of the maniac, for example ; 
and he had corresponded with many countries, in order to ascer- 
tain what means had been found most efficient for coercion 
without violence, and with the smallest suffering to the patient. 
He had thought of various amusements and various employments 
compatible with the situation of the limatic. So, for the blind, 
he had invented many pleasures ; he had suggested several im- 
provements which made instruction more easy and more agree- 
able. For the deaf and dumb he had edso shown a practical and 
useful sympathy, inventing many sources of happiness for them. 
He had thought of labours fitting for the lame, for the one-hsmded, 
and for the aged. But I need not detail more. I have only 
mentioned these as examples of what may be done with time. 
I wish you to feel that with time everything may be done. 

'^And, while thus engaged in seeking solace for human misery, 
do not think my friend was unoccupied, in seeking to diminish 
the evils of human crime. That pursuit, I may say, was the 
daily business of his life. He was not used to lo6k upon a 
criminal with any feeling other than that of benevolence. He 
knew how much poverty and ignorance had to do with the 
offences which the laws proscribe. To punish, for the sake of • 

Eunishment, for the sake of retaliation or revenge, seemed to 
im folly and wickedness. His constant inquiry was, how the 
penalties of crime could be safely diminished ; how the infliction 
of unnecessary pain could be avoided. He thought the prisoner 
worthy of all the care and all the instruction likely to amend 
him, and to relieve society from the repetition of his offences. 
* To employ the time of the prisoner,* he woidd say, * is of the 
most urgent necessity. If his mind be left imoccupied by you, 
it^will be occupied by himself — by his old thoughts and habits. 
Bis mind cannot be long empty. He will fill it with bad projects^ 
unless you fill it with better purposes and better prospects. Do 
this, and you will shut out as much evil as you can introduce of 
good.* 

" In the same way, was he perpetually suggesting something 
which should diminish ignorance, and spreaa knowledge among 
the people. The child does not walk alone before its education 
is begun. Think how you can make instruction pleasurable. 
What the elder has learnt, and foimd interesting, amusing, or in- 
structive^ let him communicate to the younger ; the younger to 
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the yoanger stilL liVerToii&, m tinxiy will thus be a teMli«r,flaid 
a teEKjher who wiH be Kyved and hoootized ; loved for kindneiw^ 
honoured for saperioritjr. 

" Does this seem like a sermaD, iaj ehiklreii ? Kever iiiiiid» 
I think jcfa will find H worthv of ;^aiir serioos meditstioi^ and I 
will give yoa a text out of whi^ yoa shall make » seimaa for 

* Ham on do wttntotl '" 



THS UNIVJSMSAL FRAYEEL 



Fasbssl of all! in every age. 

In every dime adored. 
By aaint^ by savage, and by Bage» 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord i 

Thoa great First Cause, least undeiatood : 
Who all my sense confined 

To know but this, that Thou art good. 
And that myself am blind ; 

Tet gave me, in this dark estate^ 
To see the good from ill ; 

And iHndii^ nature fiist in &te. 
Loft finee the human wiU. 

What conacienoe dictates to be dcais^ 

(^ warns me not to do^ 
Thi% teach me more than hell to shun. 

That, more than heaven pursue. 

What blessings thy free bounty gives, 

Let me not cast away ; 
For God is paid when man receives, 

To enjoy is to obey. 

Yet not to earth's oontracted span 
Thy goodness let me bound. 

Or think Tl^ Lord alone of man» 

When thousand worlds are round : 
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Let not this weak unknowing hand 

Presume Thy bolts to throw. 
And deal damnation round the land. 

On each I judge thy loe : 

If I am rifi^fi oh teach my heart 

StiU in the right to stay; 
If I am WTongy thy grace impart 

To find Hat better way I 

Save me alike from fooHsh pride^ 

Or impious diacontent^ 
At aught thy wisdom has denied 

Or axight thy gooebeas lent. 

Teach me to feel another's woe ; 

Tohidethe&ultlsee; 
That mercy I to others ahow, 

That mercy show to me. ^ 

Mean though I am, not wholly so 

Since quicken'd by thy breath, 
Oh lead me wneresoe'er I go, 

Through this day's life or death. 

This day, be bread and peace my lot : 

All else beneath the sun 
Thou know'st if best bestow'd or not, 

And let Thy will be done. 

To Thee, whose temple is all space, 

Whose altar, earth, sea, skies, 
One chorus let all Being raise ! 

All Nature's incense rise ! 
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DEVELOPMENT OF FEMALE AFFECTION. 

BuLVKR Ltttok. — Of the renowned and world-known career of Sir Edwsrd 
Bttlwer Lytton, whether as a statesman, a novelist, or a poet and dramatist, little 
need be said, save that the mantle of Scott has not perished, and that it still adorns 
the shoulders of the admirable author of "Our Novel/' and "The Caxtons." 

It 80 often happens that the first love of woman is accom- 
panied i\ith a bashful timidity, which overcomes the effort^ while 
it increases the desire, to shine, that the union of love and 
timidity has been called inseparable, in the hackneyed language 
of every love-tale. But this is no invariable rule, as Shakspeajra 
has shown us in the artless Miranda, in the eloquent Juliet, in 
the frank and. healthful Rosalind ; — and tlie love of Sibvll was no 
common girl's spring-fever of sighs and blushes. It lav in the 
mind, the imagination, the inteUigence, as well as in the heart 
and fancy. It was a breeze that stirred from the modest leaves 
of the rose all their divider odour. It was impossible but what 
this strong, fresh, young natm-e, with its free gaiety when happy 
—its earnest pathos when sad — its various faculties of judgment 
and sentiment, and covert play of innocent wit — should not con- 
trast forcibly in the mind of a man who had the want to be 
amused and interested, — ^with the cold pride of Eatherine, the 
dull atmosphere in which her stiff, unbending virtue, breathed 
unintellectual air, and still more with the dressed puppets, with 
painted cheeks and barren talk, who filled up the common world, 
imder the name of women. 

His feelings for Sibyll, therefore, took a more grave and re- 
spectful colour, and his attentions, if gallant ever, were those of 
a man wooing one whom he would make his wife, and studying 
the qualities in which he was disposed to intrust his happiness ; 
and so pure was Sibyll's affection, that she could have been con- 
tented to have lived for ever thus — ^have seen and heard him 
daily— have talked but the words of friendship, though with 
the thoughts of love; for some passions refine themselves 
through the very fire of the imagination into which the senses 
are absorbed, and by the ideal purification elevated up to spirit. 
Wrapped in the exquisite happiness she now enjoyed, Sibyll 
perceived not, or, if perceiving, scarcely heeded that the ad- 
mirers, who had before flutterea round her, gradually dropped off 
—that the ladies of the court, the damsels who shared her light 
duties, grew distant and silent at her approach — that strange 
looks were bent on her — that sometimes when she and Hastings 
were seen together, the stem frowned and the godly crossed 
themselves. 

The popular preiudices had reacted on the court The wisard^s 
daujgrhter was held to share the gifts of her sire, and the fiasci- 
nation of beauty was imputed to evil spells. Lord Hastings was 
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legarded,— especiaUf by all fbe ladies he had once 
forsaken, — as a man Mjregiouslj bewitched ! 

OuB day it ohanced that SibjU encountered 
walk that girded the ramparts of the Tower. He 




musingly, with folded anus, when he raised his eyes and beheld 

" And whither go you thus alone, &ir mistreBS t " 
" The duchess bade me seek the queen, who is taking the air 
yonder. My lady has receired some tidings she would impart to 

" I was thinking of thee, &iT damsel, when tby face brightened 
on my musings ; and I was comparing thee to others, who dwell 
in the woriffa high places; and marvelling at the whims of 
fortune." 

Sibyll smiled faintly, and answered, "Provoke not too much the 
aspiring folly of my nature. Content is better thsji ambition." 

" Thou ownest thy ambition 1 " asked Hastings, curiously. 

*■ Ah, sir, who hath it not ? " 

" But, for thy sweet sex, ambition has so narrow and cribbed 

" Not BO ; for it lives in others. I would say," continued Sibyll, 
colouring, fearful that she had betrayed herself " for eiample, 
that so long as my father toils for fame, I breathe hia hope, and 
am ambitious for bis honour." 

"And BO, if thou wert wedded to one worthy of thee, in bis 
ambition thou wouldst soar and dare 1 " 



"But if 



r, and poverty, and troub- 
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strike d^ thy love Y " 

*yay,iioblek)rd^ iiii j n iiw f tiiogaowrD iig f wnii rfwodmiae 
unirorthyf for sorely tnw ambitioD Ihivs not only is the goods oi 
fortune. Is there no nobler ambition than that of the vanity ? 
Is there no ambition of the heart f— an ambition to oonsole, to 
dieer the griefe of tlioas vho love and tmst ns ? — an ambition to 
bnild a happineas oat of the reach of &te 1 — an ambition to 
soothe some hi^ son], in its strifo with a mean world — to IqH to 
sleep its pain, to sm^ to serenity its cares 1 Oh, methinks a 
woman's troe antbition would rise the htavesi whan, in the very 
s^xt of death ilad^ the voice of him in whom her ^17 had 
dwelt through life should sa^, 'Thou foarent not to wdk to tho 
grave and to hesicn by my side I' '* 

Sweet and thnBiwg were the tones in wIbcIl these words wmne 
said— lolly and aolnaii tho iqpHBl and tiMfiil ]ock wi& which 
tfaer dosed. 

And the an sweralm ck liHBsts ttsnalivB and OK^insl hsioisBi 
of the listener's nature, biuiuiu «febaaed into the eynic aoumess 
of woddly wisdoBOL Never had Kailierine hefself more fogc iM^ 
recalled to Hastings the pure and virgin glory of his youth. 

^ Ofay Sibyll," he exekumed, passionatdy, and yielding to the 
impulse of iSbm ■■umsi i t — ^oh, that /or moy as U mo, such high 
words were said ! Oh that all the mumphs of a life men call 
prosperous were ezceDed by the one triumph of waking such an 
ambition in such a heart ! " 

Sibyll stood before him transformed— -pele^ trembling, mute-— 
and Hastings, clasping her hand and covering it witi^ kiflses^ 
said — 

*'Dare I arede* thy silence? Sibyll, thou lovest me!— <di, 
Sibyll, speak ! • 

With a convulsive effort, the girl's lips moved, then dosedy 
then moved again, into low and broken words. 

**Whj thi8--why this) Thou hadst promised not to— not 
to '^ 

" Not to insult thee by unworthv vows! Nor do I ! But m my 
m/e^ He paused abruptly, alarmed at his own impetuous words, 
and scared by the phantonk of the world that rose like a bodiljy 
thing before the generous impulse, and grinned in scorn <^ hia 
foUv. 

But Sibyll heard only that one holy word of Wife, and so sod- 
den and so great was the transport it called forth, that her senses 
grew funt and dizzy, and she would have fedlen to the earth, hxA 
for the arms thai circled hei^ and the breast upon which, now, 
the virgin might veil the blush that did not speak of shame. 

With various feelings, both were a mom^ silent. But (^ 

(1) IntaipBet. 
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that momeDtl what oeuturiea of bliaa were oruwdad into it for 
the nobler and fkirer nature ! 

. At last, gentlj releuing faerael^ and tunmig her lovel; &ce fiill 
upon the wooer, Sibjll aui, ingBmiotuly— 

" Oh, my lord— oli, Haatiiiga ! if U^ abner reason repent not 
theBo words — if thou oanat MP rove m ise irtutt thou didst ad- 
mire in Elizabetii tha qaaan — if thos omit niae one who haa no 
dower but her haart(ta the atiia of th^irife and partner — bv 
this band, whioli I pMae ftadenlT' in tfaia& I ^Mge to thee Bu<£ 
a love as minstrel kiHi amr bode. Z imi» a mind that can 
share tiiine objeet^ I havB pride toait ean axaK in thj power, 

* ' i^ii llij iliiMiiiii, ■ml ihiiiiliiiii — '" ahe liesitated, 

(bmuHF bSrt "bat of /ia^aweat lord, tbou 
■ftarlTfiaii * - -—- 



ehalt ]n6ge hereBfto-l TBa ia i*^ i u m ij- i t ii aBl 
"And all I lA. or ooret," wmi Btstings. 
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THE TEMPLE, THE WALLS^ AND HANGING GARDENS 

OF BABYLON. 

XDWIV AEHOLD. •' 

Fbom sunlight unto starlight trumpets told 
Her king's command in Babylon the old ; 
From sunlight unto starlight, west and east, 
A thousand satraps girt them for the feast, 
And reined their chargers to the palace hall 
Where King Belshazzar held high festival : 
A pleasant palace imder pleasant skies. 
With cloistered courts and gilded galleries, 
And gay kiosk^ and painted balustrade 
For winter terraces and summer shade ; 
By court and terrace, minaret, and dome, 
Euphrates, rushing from his moimtain home. 
Bested his rage, and curb'd his crested pride 
To belt that palace with his bluest tide ; 
Broad'fronted bulls, with chiseird feathers ba^'d. 
In silent vigil keeping watch and ward, 
Oiants of granite wrought by cunning hand 
Guard in the gate and frown upon the land : 
Not summer's glow nor yellow autumn's glare 
Pierced the broad tamarisks that blossomed there ; 
The moonbeam darting through their leafy screen 
Lost half its silver in the soften'd green, 
And fell with lessen'd lustre, broken light, 
Tracing quaint arabesque of dark and white ; 
Or dimly tinting on the graven stones 
The pictured annals of Chaldean thrones.— 
There, from the rising to the setting day, 
Birds of bright feather sang the light away^ 
And fountain waters on the palace-floor 
Made ever answer to the river's roar, 
Bising in silver from the crystal well, 
And breaking into spangles as they fell ; 
Though now ye heard them not — for £aT along 
Bang the broad chorus of the banquet song, 
And sounds as gentle, echoes soft as these. 
Died out of hearing from the revelries. 

(1) Teoti SQimner-houie. 
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The interest atUched to the Tower of Behu is the probability 
of its ideotitj irith the tower which the desceodaate of Noah 
constructed in the pkin of Shinar, the eompletion of which was 

prevented in so memorable a manner. 

Some commentators aiffer from the sense in itiidi Qene^ 
zi. 4 is commonly understood, and as the translators of our Bible 
fjive it, — " & tower, whose top maj reach unto heaven j" the phrase 
IS literally, — " and its top in the skies ;" — a mete|ihDr <a>mmon in 
all languagea and n&tious for an elevated aunmut. This ia oer- 
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tainly a more rational interpretation than sutroosing a people in 
their senses, even at that early period, womd attempt to scale 
heaven by means of a bnildinff of their own construction. 

The intention of raising this structure might have been dis* 
pleasing to the Almighty on many other aoooxints; such, for 
mstanoe, as the paying divine honours to other beings. It is 
probable enough that some attempt to frustrate the appointed 
oispersion of mankind was involved in the undertaking ; and it 
does not appear that the confusion of tongues was so much 
a punishment for this attempt, as a proper and obvious measure 
for giving effect to the intended dispersion and distribution of 
the human race. Leaving this matter, in which we have only 
conjectures and doubtful interpretations to guide us, we refer our 
readers to the varied accountis we have collected from ancient 
writers and modem travellers, to form their own conclusions for 
the site of the Tower of Belus, and of that '^ whose top is in the 
skies." 

From what remains, and from the most favourable accounts 
lianded down to us, there is eveiy reason to believe, that tha 
public edifices which adorned Babylon were more remarkable for 
vastness of dimensions than elegance of design ; the sculptures 
that have been found speak a barbarous people; and we may 
consider it would be difficult to make anything of such unpro- 
pitious materials as brick and bitumen. 

The sacred volume of our faith contains in several places 
notices of Babylon, and in the prophetical books appear so many 
denimciations of the crimes and vices of the people and their 
monarch, that a reference to the accomplishment of the doom of 
both ciiyand kizigdom especially claims our notice. The prophet 
Isaiah tells us,— 

'^ Babylon, the glory of Idngdoms, the beauty of the Chal- 
dees* excellency, shaQ be as when God overthrew Sodom and 
Gomorrah. 

''It shall never be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in from 
generation to generation ; neither shall the Arabian pitch tent 
there ; neither shall the shepherds make their fold there. 

«But the wild beasts of the desert shaU be there, and their 
houses shall be fuQ of doleful creatures." 

The general notice we have given of the present condition of 
tiie site, shows that the heaps cover the remains of the beauty 
of the "Chaldees' excellency;" for many centuries it has been 
forsaken by man, and left entirely to the " doleful creatures ;" 
the hyena and the jadod, serpents and scorpions, with other 
▼eaomous creatures, are now its only occupants. The time when 
it became totally deserted has not been clearly ascertained. 
^rabo, who wrote about B.C. 60, says that in his time a great 
part of it was a mere desert ; that the Fisrsian had partly de- 
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molisbed it, and the neglect of its Macedonian masters had, 
nearly completed its destruction ; and Pliny, who wrote about 
a century after, describes its site as a desert, and the city as 
^ dead ;" and Pausanias, who lived in the following century, says^ 
" Of Babylon, a greater city than which the sun did not formerly 
behold, aU that now remains is the Temple of Belus and the 
walls of the city." Jerome, who resided in the East in the 
fourth century of our era, informs us that Babylon was then 
quite in ruins, and the walls served only for a park for the king's 
hunting. 

One would imagine that such a city as Babylon is described to 
have been, was in no danger of bemg thus totally abandoned 
or coming to nought. Such a city as this might surelv, with leas 
vanity than any other, boast "she sh6uld continue for ever," if 
anything human or of human production could endure ever- 
lastingly. But the fiat had gone forth ; for the prophet Jeremiah 
in the first year of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, by command of 
the Most High, declares — 

" It shall come to pass when seventy years are accomplished, 
that I will punish the king of Babylon, and that nation, saith. 
the Lord.** 

At the time appointed, the Medes and Persians imder Cyrus, 
who appears to have been an instrument of Providence raised up 
for high purposes, struck the first great blow to the prosperity 
of the city. The height and strength of its walls for many 
months baffled the invader ; but having understood that at a 
certain day, then near approaching, a great annual festival was 
to be held, when it was customary for the Babylonians to spend 
the night in revelling and festivity, he thought it a fit oppor- 
timity for executing a scheme of which the besieged had not the 
smallest apprehension. The Babylonians had looked upon the 
river as the greatest protection, and Cyrus saw that, by turning 
the course of the stream, he might make diy the bed of the 
river, and the fsJl of the city was then certain : accordingly, on 
the night of the feast, he sent a party of his men to the canal, 
which led to the great lake made by Nebuchadnezzar to receive 
the waters of the Euphrates while he was facing the banks of 
the river with walls ; to this party he gave directions, as soon as 
it was dark, to cut down the great dam which kept the waters of 
the river in their place, and separated them from the canal ; other 
parties made openings in the trenches round the city, that had 
been made dunn^ the two years' siege ; and thus at midnight^ 
the bed of the nver being made dry, the army of Cyrus found 
easv entrance— the guards, no doubt partaking of the disorder 
and negligence of the ni^t^ were surprised and killed. While 
all this was going on without, a remarkable scene was tran- 
apiring within the palace^— -Daniel was deciphering the writing 
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on the wall, and Cyrus and his soldiery entered the banqueting- 
ball, where, encountering Belshazzar, he slew him with bH his 
followers. 

Here we see the prophecy and its literal fulfilment by Isaiah : 
we are -told, that. 

" The Lord saith of Cyrus, IHe is my shepherd, and shall per- 
form all my pleasure.^ 

And by Jeremiah : — 

" A drought is upon her waters, and they shall be dried up. 

" In their heat I will make them drunken, and they shall sleep 
a perpetual sleep, and not awake.'' 

The facts of the capture of the city are related by those truthful 
historians Herodotus and Xenophon ; the prophecies were deli- 
vered by Isaiah, who lived 260 ^ears before Bferodotus, and 360 
before Xenophon ; and by Jeremiah about 100 years after Isaiah. 

The engraving at the head of this article represents the present 
aspect of the site of this once-magnificent city, and is in all like- 
lihood in the state in which Alexander saw it ; if we give any 
credit to the report that 10,000 men could only remove the rub- 
bish, preparatory to repairing it, in two months. If, indeed, it 
required one-half of that number to disencumber it, the state of 
dilapidation must have been complete. The immense masses of 
vitrified brick which are seen on the top of the moimt appear 
to have marked its summit since the time of its destruction. 
The rubbish about its base was probably in much greater quan- 
tities, the weather having dissipated much of it in the course of 
BO many revolving ages ; and, possibly, portions of the exterior 
facing of fine bricK may have disappeared at difierent periods. 
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LOKOFSLLOVr. 



Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
" Life is but an empty dream !" 

If or the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 

Life is real ! Life is earnest ! 

And this world is not its goal ; 
" Dust thou art, to dust retumest," 

Was not spoken of the souL 

o 
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Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way ; 

But to act that each to-morrow 
Pind us faurther than to-day. 

Art is long, and time is fleeting, — 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 

Still like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

In the world's broad field of battle 

In the bivouac of life. 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle I 

Be a hero in the strife ! 

Trust uo Future, howe'er pleasant ! 

Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 
Act — act in the living Present ! 

Heart within, and God overhead ! 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our life sublime. 

And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of Time ; 

Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sauing o'er Life's solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us then be up and doing. 

With a heart for any fate, 
Still achieving, still pursuing. 

Learn to labouri and to wait. 



RELIGION THE FOUNDATION OF CONTENT. 



AN ALLEGOBT. 

mOM **THJB AOVXVTUEEB.." 



Omab, the hermit of the mountain Aubukabis, which rises on 
the east of Mecca, and overlooks the city, foimd one evening a 
man sitting pensive and alone, within a few paces of his ceh ; 
whose looks were wild and haggard, and his body feeble and 
emaciated. Son of affliction, said Omar, who art thou, and what 
is thy distress ! M^ name, replied the stranger, is Hassan, and 
I am a native of this city : the angel of adversity has laid .bis 
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hand upon me, and the wretch who thine eye compassionates 
thou canst not deliver. — ^To deliver thee, said Omar, belongs to 
Him only, from whom we should receive with humility both good 
and evil ; yet hide not thy Hfe from me ; for the burden which 
I cannot remove, I may at least enable thee to sustcdn. — ^Hassan 
fixed his eyes upon the ground, and remained some time silent ; 
then fetching a deep sigh, he looked up at the hermit^ and thus 
complied with his request. 

It is now six vears since our mighty lord the caliph Almalic 
(whose memory be blessed I) first came privately to worship in 
the temple of the holy city. The blessing which he petitioned 
of the prophet, as the prophet's vicegerent he was aihgent to 
dispense ; in the intervals of his devotion^ therefore, he went 
about the city relieving distress and restraming oppression. L 
who dreaded no evil but sickness, and expected no good beyond 
the reward of mv labour, was singing at my work, when Almalic 
entered my dwelling. Ho looked round with a smile of compla- 
cency, perceiving tnat though it was mean it was neat, and 
though I was poor I appeared to be contented. As his habit was 
that of a pilgrim I hastened to receive him with such hospitaHty 
as was in my power ; and my cheerfulness was rather increased 
than restrained by his presence. After he had accepted some 
coffee, he asked me many questions, and though by my answers I 
always endeavoured to excite him to mirth, yet I perceived that 
he grew thoughtful, and eyed me with a placid but fixed attention. 
I suspected that he had some knowledge of me^ and therefore in- 
quired his country and his name. Hassan, said he, I have raised 
thy curiosity, and it shall be satisfied : he who now talks with 
thee is Almalic, the sovereign of the faithful, whose seat is the 
throne of Medina, and whose commission is from above. These 
words struck me dumb with astonishment. I started up. and' 
was about to prostrate myself before him, but he prevented me. 
Hassan, said he, forbear: thou art greater than I, and from thee 
I have at once derived humility and wisdom. I answered. Mock 
not thy servant, who is but as a worm before thee : life and death 
are in thy hand, and happiness and misery are the daughters of 
thy will. Hassan, he replied, I can no otherwise give life or hap- 
piness, than by not taking them away : thou art thyself beyond 
the reach of my bounty, and possessed of felicity which I can 
neither commimicate nor obtain. Thou art content, and hast 
therefore neither avarice nor ambition: to exalt thee would 
destroy the simplicity of thy life, and diminish that happiness 
which I have no power either to increase or to continue. 

He then rose^ and, commanding me not to disclose his secret, 
departed. 

As soon as I recovered from the concision and astonishment 
in which the caliph left me, I began to regret that my behaviour' 

o2 
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had intercepted his bounty; and accused as folly that cheerful- 
ness which was the concomitant of poverty and labour. I now 
repined at the obscurity of my station : X neglected my labour, 
I spent the day in idleness ; and at night, instead of losing my- 
self in that sweet and refreshing sleep from which I used to rise 
with new health, cheerfulness, and vigour, I dreamed of splendid 
habits and a numerous retinue, of gardens, palaces, eunuchs, and 
women, and waked only to regret the illusions that had vanished. 
My health was at length impaired by the inquietude of my mind ; 
I sold all my moveables for subsistence ; and reserved only a 
mattress, upon which I sometimes lay from one night to another. 
In the first moon of the following year, the caliph came again to 
Mecca, with the same secrecy, and for the same purposes. He 
found me, not singing at my work, ruddy with health, vivid with 
cheerfulness ; butpale and dejected, sitting on the ground and 
chewing opium. He entered with a kind of joyful impatience in 
his countenance^ which, the moment he beheld me, was changed 
to a mixture of wonder and pity. I was confounded at his pre- 
sence ; and, throwing myself at his feet, I laid my hand upon my 
head and was speechless. Hassan^ said he, what canst thou have 
lost, whose .health was the labour of thine own hand I and what 
can have made thee sad, the spring of whose joy was in thy own 
bosom ? .What evil hath befaUen thee 1 Speak, and if I can re- 
move it, thou art happy. I was now encouraged to look up, and 
I replied, JLet my lord lorgive the presumption of his servant, 
who rather than utter a falsehood would be dumb for ever. I am 
become wretched by the loss of that which I never possessed : 
thou hast raised wishes which indeed I am not worthy thou 
shouldst. satisfy; but why should it be thought that he who was 
happy in obscurity and indigence would not have been rendered 
more happy by eminence and wealth ? 

When X had finished this speech, Almalic stood some moments 
in suspense, and X continued prostrate before him. Hassan, said 
he, I perceive that I mistook thy character ; I now discover ava- 
rice and ambition in thy heart, which lay torpid only because 
their objects were too remote to rouse them. I cannot, there- 
fore, invest thee with authority, because I would not subject my 
people to oj)pression, and because I would not be compelled to 

Sunish thee for crimes which I first enabled thee to commits 
ut as X have taken from thee that which I cannot restore^ I 
wiU at least gratify the wishes that X excited, lest thy heart ac- 
cuse me of injustice, and thou continue still a stranger to thyself. 
Arise, therefore, and follow me. — I sprung from the ground, as it 
were with the wings of jm eagle ; I xissed the hem of his gar- 
ment in an ecstacy of gratitude and joy ; and when I went out 
of my house, my heart leaped as if X had escaped from the den 
of a lion. 
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I followed Almalic to the caravansera in whicli lie lodged : and 
after he had fulfilled his vows, he took me with him to Medina. 
He gave me an apartment in the seraglio ; I was attended hj his 
own servants ; my provisions were sent from his own table ; I 
received every week a sum from his treasury, which exceeded the 
most romantic of my expectations. But I soon discovered that 
no dainty was so tasteful as the food to which labour procured aii 
appetite ; no slumbers so sweet as those which weariness invi- 
ted : and no time so well enjoyed as that in which diligence is 
expecting its reward. I remembered these enjoyments with 
regret ; and while I was sighing in the midst of superfluities, 
which, though they encumbered life, yet I could not give up, 
they were suddenly taken away. Alnmlic, in the midst of the 
glory of his kingdom, and in the full vigour of his life, expired 
Suddenly in the bath. 

His son Aububekir, who succeeded to the throne, was incensed 
against me by some who regarded me at once with contempt and 
envy ; he suddenly withdrew my pension, and commanded that I 
should be expelled the palace ; a command which my enemies 
executed with so much rigour, ihat within twelve hours I found 
myself in the streets of Medina, indigent and friendless, exposed 
to hunger and derision, with all the habits of luxury and all the 
sensibiJLity of pride. I have travelled from Medina to Mecca ; 
but I cannot flee from myself. How difierent are the conditions 
in which I have been placed ! The remembrance of both is 
bitter ; for the pleasures of neither can retum.^-Hassan, having 
thus ended his story, smote his hands together; and, looking up- 
ward, burst into tears. 

Omar, having waited till his agony was past, went to him, and 
taking him by the hand, My son, said he, more is yet in thy 
power than Almalic could give, or Aububekir take away. 

Thou wast once content with poverty and labour, only because 
they were become habitual, ana ease and affluence were placed 
beyond thy hope ; for, when ease and affluence approached thee, 
thou wast content with poverty and labour no more. That which 
then became the object, was also the bound of thy hope ; and he 
whose utmost hope is disappointed must inevitably be wretched. 
If thy supreme desire had been the delights of Paradise, and 
thou hadst believed that by the tenor of thy life these delights 
had been secured, as more could not have been given thee, thou 
wouldst not have regretted that less was not offered. 

Depart, therefore, and be thankful for all things; put thy 
trust in Him who alone can gratifv the wish of reason, and 
satisfy thy soul with good ; fix thy hope upon that portion, in 
comparison of which the world is as the drop of the bucket, and 
the dust of the balancQ, Return, my son, to thy labour ; thy food 
shall again be tasteful^ and thy rest shall be sweet ; to thy coa- 
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tent also will be added stability, when it depends not upon that 
which is possessed upon eartii, but upon that which is expected 
in Heaven. 

Peace now dawned upon the mind of Hassan like the radiance 
of the morning : he returned to his labour with cheerfulness ; 
Ids devotion became fervent and habitual ; and the latter days of 
Hassan were happier than the first. 



THE RETURN OF CAMBYSES FROM THE DESTRUCTION 

OF THEBES.* 



SA&WIV. 



When heaven's dread justice smites in crimes o'ergrown 

The blood-nursed tyrant on his purple throne, 

Gnomes ! your bold forms unnumbered arms outstretch, 

And urge the vengeance o'er the guilty wretch. 

Thus when Cambyses led his barbarous hosts 

From Persia's rocks to Egypt's trembling coasts, 

Defiled each halloVd fime and sacred wood, 

And, drunk with fury, swell'd the Nile with blood ; 

Waved his proud banner o'er the Theban states, 

And pour'd destruction through her hundred gates ; 

In dread divisions march'd the marshall'd bands, 

And swarming armies blacken' d all the lands, 

By Memphis these to Ethiop's sultry plains, 

And those to Ammon's sana-encircled fanes. 

Slow as they pass'd the indignant temples frown'd. 

Low curses muttering from the vaulted ground ; 

Long aisles of cypress waved their deepen'd glooms. 

And quivering spectres grinn'd amid the tombs ; 

Prophetic whispers breathed from Sphinx's tongue, 

And Menmon^s lyre with hollow murmurs rung ; 

Burst from each pyramid expiring groans, 

And darker shadows stretch'd their lengthen'd cones ; 

Day irfter day their deathful route they steer, 

Lust in the van, and rapine in the rear. 

(1) Cambyns having overturned Thebes, after ravaging the country divided hit 
army, and one part of it perished byTamine ; the other part, sent to plunder the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, vas overwhelmed by the^ sanda of the desert, ao that 
none survived. 
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Gnomes ! as they march'd, you hid the gathered firuitSy 
The bladed ^rass, sweet grains, and mealy roots ; 
Scared the tired quails, tnat journey o*er their heads, 
Betain'd the locusts in their earthy beds ; 
Bade on ^our sands no night-bom dews distil, 
Stay'd with vindictive hands the scanty rilL 
Loud o'er the camp the fiend of famine shrieks, 
Calls all her brood and champs her hundred beaks ; 
O'er ten square leagues her pennons broad expand. 
And twilight swims upon the shuddering sand ; 
Perch'd on her crest the griffin Discord clings, 
And giant Murder rides between her wings ; 
Blood from each clotted hair, and homy quill. 
And showers of tears in blended streams distil ; 
High poised in air her spiry neck she bends, 
BoUs her keen eye, her dragon-claws extends. 
Darts from above, and tears at each fell swoop 
With iron fangs the decunated troop. 

Now, o'er their head the whizzing whirlwinds breathe^ 
And the live desert pants, and heaves beneath ; 
Tinged J^y the crimson sun, vast columns rise 
Of eddying sands, and war amid the skies, 
In red arcades the billowy plain surround. 
And whirling turrets stalk along the groimd. — 
Lone ranks in vain their shining blades extend, 
To demon-gods their knees unhallow'd bend. 
Wheel in wide circle, form in hollow square, 
And now they front, and now they fly the war, 
Pierce the deaf tempest with lamenting cries, 
Press their parch'd lips, and close their blood-shot eyes. — 
Gnomes ! o er the waste you led your myriad powers, 
Climb'd on the whirls, and aim'd the flinty showers ! 
Onward resistless rolls the infririate sui^ge, 
Clouds follow clouds, and mountains mountains urge ; 
Wave over wave the driving desert swims. 
Bursts o*er their heads, inhumes their stmggling limbs ; 
Man mounts on man, on camels camels rush. 
Hosts march o'er hosts, and nations nations crush,— 
Wheeling in air the winged islands fall. 
And one great earthly ocean covers all !— 
Then ceased the storm, — ^Night bow*d his Ethiop brow 
To earth, and listened to the groans below,— 
Grim horror shook, — awhile tne living hill 
Heaved with convulsive throes, — and all was still ! 
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FALL OF A CLIFF. 

BST. 6ILBS&T WHITX. 

The montlis of January and February, in the year 1774, wero 
remarkable for great melting snows and vast gluts of rain ; so 
that, by the end of the latter month, the land-springs, or levants, 
began to prevail, and to be near eu9 high as m the memorable 
winter of 1764. The beginning of March also went on in the 
same tenor, when, in the night between the 6th and 9th of that 
month, a considerable part of the great woody hanger at Hawkley 
was torn from its place, and fell down, leaving a high freenstone 
cliff naked and bare, and resembling the steep side of a chalk-pitw 
It appears that this huge fragment, being, perhaps, sapped and 
undermined by waters, foundered, and was ingulfed, going down 
in a perpendicular direction ; for a gate, which stood in the field 
on the top of the hill, after sinking with its posts for thirty or 
forty feet, remained in so true and upright a position, as to open 
and shut with great exactness, just as in its first situation. 
Several oaks also are still standing, and in a state of vegetation, 
after taking the same desperate leap. That great part of this 
prodigious mass was absorbed in some gulf below, is plain also, 
from the inclining ground at the bottom of the hil^ which is free 
and unencumbered, but would have been buried in heaps of rub- 
bish, had the fragment parted and fallen forward. About a 
hundred yards from the foot of this hanging coppice, stood a 
cottage by the side of a lane ; and two hundred yards lower, on 
the other side of the lane, was a farm-house, in which lived a 
labourer and his family ; and just by, a stout new bam. The 
cottage was inhabited by an old woman and her son, and his 
wife. These people, in the evening, which was very dark and 
tempestuous, observed that the brick floors of their krtchens 
began to heave and part, and that the walls seemed to open, and 
the roofs to crack ; but they all agree that no tremor of the 
ground, indicating an earthquake, was ever felt, only that the 
wind continued to make a most tremendous roaring in the woods 
and hangers. The miserable inhabitants, not daring to go to bed, 
remained in the utmost solicitude and confusion, expecting every 
moment to be buried imder the ruins of their sh&ttered edifices. 
When da^ght came, they were at leisure to contemplate the 
devastations of the night. They then found that a deep rift, or 
chasm, had opened under their houses, and torn them, as it were^ 
in two, and that one end of the bam had suffered in a similar 
manner : that a pond near the cottage had undergone a strange 
reverse, becoming deep at the shallow end, and so vice versa: that 
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many large oaks were removed out of their perpendicular, some 
thrown down, and some fisdlen into the heads of neighbouring 
trees ; and that a gate was thrust forward, with its hedge, fiill 
six feet, so as to require a new track to be made to it. 

From the foot of the clifif, the general course of the ground, 
which is pasture, inclines in a moderate descent for half-a-mile, 
and is interspersed with some hillocks, which were rifted in every 
direction, as well towards the great woody hanger as from it. 

In the first pasture the deep clefts began, and, running across 
the lane and under the buildings, made such vast shelves that 
the road was impassable for some time ; and so over to an arable 
field on the other side, which was strangely torn and disordered. 
The second pasture field, being more soft and springy, was pro- 
truded forward without many fissures at the turf, which waa 
raised in long ridges, resembling graves, lying at right angles to 
the motion. At the bottom of this enclosure, the soil and turf 
rose many feet against the bodies of some oaks that obstructed 
their furtner course, and terminated this awful commotion. 

The perpendicular height of the precipice, in general, is twenty- 
three yarcb ; the length of the lapse or shp, as seen from the 
fields below, one hundred and eighty-K>ne : and a partial fidl, con- 
cealed in the coppice, extends seventy yards more ; so that the 
total length of the fragment that fell weu9 two hundred and fifty- 
one yards. About fifty acres of land suffered from this violent 
commotion ; two houses were entirely destroyed ; one end of a 
new bam was left in ruins, the walls being cracked through the 
very stones that composed them ; a hanging coppice was changed 
to a naked rock; and some grass grounds and an arable field so 
broken and rifted by the chasms, as to be rendered, for a time, 
neither fit for the plough, nor safe for pasturage, till considerate 
labour and expense had been bestowed in levelling the sur&ce, 
and filling in the gaping fissures. 



THE RAINY DAY 

I.0KOfB£T0W. 



The day is cold, and dark, and dreary,— 
It rains, and the wind is never weary, — 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall. 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall,' 
And the day is dark and dreary« 
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My life is cold, and dark, and dreary, — 
It rains, and the wind is never weary, — 
My thoughts still cling to the moulaering past, 
But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary. 

Be still, sad hearty and cease repining ; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining : 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, — 
Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary. 



DEATH OF AN ONLY CHILD. 

Miss Plakchx. — The aecom^shed daughter of the celebrated antiquarian 
in costume, who is still better known as tlM gtaceful adapter of our fairy lore to the 
stage. 

In Nurse Fenioa's cottage, the sun, which is shining in at the 
' little windows so gaaly, seems to mock with its bright smiles the 
sorrowful faces of the inmates. Clustered together with little 
solemn looks of wonder, half mixed with fear, are Cicely's chil- 
dren, in the front parlour by themselves; in the room above, 
taken from his own small bed and laid in nurse's, is Ernest 
Heathfield, with half-shut eyes ; he lays there panting for breath 
— one thin hand, parched wiUi fever, extendea on tne counter- 

gane, the other held in nurse's, who has sat beside him watching 
im day and night, with the devotion of a mother ; at the foot 
of the bed standi Cicely, tears trembling in her eyes as she gazes 
on the child, whose soul is struggling for its glorious release from 
that earthly coil which has botmd it here too long. 

*^ You are sure the letters went to the post^ Cicely 1" at length 
nurse whispers* softly. 

** Quite sure, motheor." 

^ How strange they don't come nor send. Oh I his poor mamma 
— ^this cant laffb another d^ ; if she does not come to-day she'll 
never see him on earth, mss Ethel too, and Mrs. Haward — why 
don't thoy come ?" 

The child moved restlessly, and nurse rose and bathed his 
temples and his little hands, and raised him on his pillows, mur- 
murmg some gentle words of endearment to him : ne smUed, as 
though she gave him ease, and turning his head on one side, 
fell asleep. 
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Cicely crept softly from the room, and nurse kept on her silent 
watch. A strange sight ! that &ce on which Time's foot-prints 
were so yisibly impressed, that wrinkled hand and snow-white 
hair, that bent and feeble form, sitting to watch tho Angel of 
Death bear from its earthly tenement the spirit of the young 
child. 

He had been sleeping some time when the sound of wheels 
caught nurse's anxious ear. She so hoped some one who be- 
longed to the child was come at last. She moved sofUy to the 
window, and saw, alighting from a carriage, Mr. Heathfield, a 
lady, and a maid-servant. She could scarcely suppress a cry of 
joy. Fearful of having the poor boy suddenly awakened, she 
hurried from the room to prevent them from entering it ; and 
was in time to receive them as they entered. Honona flew to 
her and grasped her hand, but she could not speak. 

** He is Hving yet, my dear," said nurse. 

The old encouraging voice, ^e had not heard for so many 
years, acted like sunlight upon ice ; and flinging her arms about 
poor nurse's neck, Honoria wept like a child. 

** My love, my love, don't give way, pray," said her husband, 
assuming the pompous tone he considered right under a humble 
roof " Sit down and recover yourself, while Mrs. Fenton gives 
us some account of the boy's illness. How long has he been ill, 
Mrs. Fenton?" 

** Oh ! dear me, sir; he's never been anything else, poor lamb ! 
^run up and sit beside him, Cicely, in case he wakes ; — ^but the 
day I wrote to you, ma'am," she said, dropping a curtsey to 
Honoria^ " was the day he was took — for — ^took worse, sir." 

** Who have you had in attendance 1" 

** A doctor who hves near, sir. You told me if I wrote you 
would send your physician^: it's more than a week since I wrote 
last, and several times I have written and told you he got no 
better." 

Honoria started from her chair and looked at him — such a look ! 

'^I did not think it necessary to alarm Mrs. Heathfield," he 
said, as though in answer to that reproachful glance ; ^ but your 
last letter spoke of danger : that I attended to immediately by 
my presence and my wife's. Will our seeing the boy be injurious 
to him 1" 

** I think not, sir, — he's too far gone for that." 

Honoria clasped her hands, in agony, and looked imploringly 
at nurse. 

" Shall we go up now, sir ?" 

** Yes, I am quite ready." 

They followed nurse up-stairs : Honoria tottering rather than 
walking ; Heathflold following with a stately and consequential 
step. 
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They entered the small darkened room^ and then those who 
might have watched him, would have seen that proud man shud- 
der slightly as his eye fell on the form of the dying child. 

Honoria, by a powerfiil effort, restrained a cry of sorrow, and 
only sunk down on her knees by the bed-side, with her eyes fixed 
on the altered features of her boy. 

A second passed, and then he moved uneasily, and murmured 
" Mamma." Honoria looked up hurriedly at nurse. 

" Yes, speak to him, my dear, speak to him," she whispered. 

" My boy, here is mamma," said Honoria^ with such tenderness 
in her voice, that those who had known her as Honoria Haward 
would never have believed her capable of using. 

He opened his heavy eyes, ana looked at her, smiled gently, 
and then drawing nearer to her, laid his face against ners-~ 
bending so fondly over him — and seemed to fidl again asleep. 
Poor Honoria ! with a look of ecstasy in her eyes, she folded her 
arms about him, and held him closely to her ; and nurse, with 
her eyes swimming with tears, went silently and softly away; 
she felt the poor invalid had a better nurse than her now ; and 
heartily she thanked God that the poor child^s spirit would pass 
awav cradled in his mother's arma 

The child remained motionless for some time, the father and 
mother watching him silently ; and then, once more opening his 
eyes, he stretched out his limbs with a slight tremulous motion, 
smiled again so brightly that it seemed to illumine his paUid 
features, and then fell asleep to wake in the Better Land, with 
that smile still resting on his lips. 

With a startled cry Honoria sprang from her knees, and pointed 
in speechless agony to the dead child. Heathfield started K^rwurd, 
and, throwing nis arms round his wife, and gazing in her beau- 
tiful face, said in a voice of imaffected emotion — 

" My poor girl ! be comforted. But it is awful !" 

He had never witnessed death before ; it softened even him. 

And nurse, whom that sad cry had summoned, found them thu& 

The little tie which should have bound them to each other 
was gone, — ^the link was broken, — ^but in its rupture it reunited 
them ; in the sacred presence of Death they now stood, and felt 
that each must forgive their mutual wrongs. She, that he had 
neglected, ill-used her,— he, that she had married him without 
love, and broken her marriage vow as much as he had done ; they 
felt this now, and it seemed to her as though a little messenger 
had flown to Heaven before them to procure them mercy and 
forgiveness ; and she clune closer to her husband, and, as a shower 
of re^eshing tears rainea from her eyes, she raised them to his 
face, and murmured, ** Love me, Ernest, do ! " She felt so much 
her need of love, then, poor thing, and how little she had ever 
lone to merit it from him or any one. 
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At length her husband and nurse tried to persuade her to be 

led away to another room ; and so after a long and passionate 

kiss on the cold lips of her boy, she consented : but she would 

not leave the cottage ; and he, still under the softening influence 

of the scene he had witnessed, consented she should remain, 

going himself to town to tell Mrs. Haward of their loss, and that 

they should remain at Haverley till after the funeral 

« « » » » • » 

• 

It was over ! the little form was laid in the earth, and 'the 
mourners had departed. Mother, do not weep ; thy child is in 
that land where there is " neither danger in the fields nor poison 
in the flowers." Do not think of him in that narrow grave ; but 
above, in tHe star-gemmed sky, know that he dwells, where there 
is rest, and joy, and peace, — ^where "the children are clad in 
raiment of dazing wmteness," where '' the tears are wiped from 
all eyes/* 



HYMN TO THE NIGHT. 

LONGFELLOW. 

I HEARD the trailing garments of the Night 

Sweep through her marble halls ! 
I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 

From the celestial walls. 

I felt her presence, by its spell of might, 

Stoop o'er me from above. 
The calm majestic presence of the Night, 

As of the one I love. 

I heard the soimds of soitow and delight. 

The manifold soft chimes, 
That fill the haunted chambers of the Night 

Like some old poet's rhymes. 

From the cool cisterns of the midnight air 

My spirit drank repose ; 
The fountain of perpetual peace flows there-* 

From thdse deep cisterns flows. 

holy Night ! from thee I learn to bear 

What man has borne before ; 
Thou layest thy finger on the lip of Care, 

And they complain no more. 

Peace, Peace ! Orestes-like, I breathe this prayer, 
Descend with broad-wing'd flight. 

The welcome, the tbrice-prayed for, the most fair, 
The best-beloved Nightw 
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GRANDEUB AND MAGNIFICEXCE OF NATUBE. 

Dm. Willi AX EvrisiD waa an eminent disMnthig minister; bom 1741, died 
1797. Hi« contribntions to Tarious departmaitsofltteEBtDie gave him great cel^ity* 
He is best xemembered hj ** The Speaker." 

The characters of grandeur and magnificence are so legibly 
inscribed upon the general face of Nature, that the most un- 
taught eye cannot flul to read them, nor the most uncultivated 
imagination contemplate them without admiring. The sur&ce 
of the earth, considered merely as a vast picture drawn by the 
hand of Nature^ exhibits scenes adapted to excite emotions of 
sublimity. Plams, whose extent exceeds the limits of human 
vision; mountains, whose sides are embrowned with craggy 
rocks, and whose majestic summits hide themselves in the 
clouds ; seas, whose spreading waters unite far-distant countries 
and oceans, which be^rd the vast globe itself; are objects at aJl 
times strikiiig to the imagination. 

. If from the earth we lift our eyes upward, new scenes of mag- 
nificence demand our attentive admiration : the glorious sun, 
the eye and soul of this material world, possessing his seat 
amidst the vast expanse, and spreading light and heat through 
the universe ; and, in their turn, the numberless lamps of night 
illuminating the firmament with their native fires. 

Let the great powers of Nature be brought into action, and stilf 
more sublime and awful appearances rise to our view. Let woods 
and forests wave before the stormy winds; let ocean ''heave 
from his extended bed," and roll his threatening billows to the 
sky; let volcanoes pour forth pillars of smoke and melted tor- 
rents from their fiery caverns; let lightnings dart their vivid 
fires through the sky, whilst thunders roar among the bursting 
clouds ; what imagination shall remain unimpressed with emo- 
tions of admiration mingled with terror ? 

The man who is enlightened by the study of Nature, sees this 
earth as a globe of vast magnitude, moving perpetually round 
the sun with a degree of rapidity much greater than has ever 
been produced by human force or art ; at the same time he sees 
other globes, some less, and others much larger, than the earth, 
revolving with inconceivable rapidity round the sun, as their 
common centre, at distances so great that, though they may be 
expressed in numbers, they far exceed the utmost stretch of the 
human imagination. This set of planets, which he knows to 
have, with our earth, a common relation to the sun, he very 
reasonably concludes to be a system of worlds, aU peopled "with 
suitable inhabitants, and all deriving supplies of light and heat 
from the same source. 
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Extending his views beyond this system, and finding, from 
observation, that the fixed stars are in themselves luminous 
bodies, and that their distance from the earth is so much greater 
than that of the planets or sun, as to be absolutely immea- 
surable, he concludes, upon the most probable grounds, that those 
sparkling gems which deck the robe of Night are not placed in 
the heavens merely for the convenience of this earth, but are, 
like our glorious luminary, suns to their respective systems of 
worlds. 

To illustrate this subject^ I might cull the choicest flowers 
which poetry or painting has gathered from the lap of Nature. I 
might lead you, m imagination, through some rich and varied 
landscape, where your eye should be delighted with verdant 
meads and flowery lawns, and your ear soothed with the murmur 
of streams, or enabanted with the music of the groves. I might 
represent before you, in succession, the diversified beauties of 
cheerful Spring, of fruitful Summer, of plenteous Autumn, and of 
Winter clothed in her silver robe of snow. I might conduct you 
through the leading classes of the vegetable and animal world, 
and call upon you to remark in each the distinct beauties of 
colour, form, proportion, animated motion, and grace. But this 
is a detail which your own imaginations will easily supplv. Let 
it suffice, then, upon this head, to remark, in general, that the 
colouring of beauty, which is so liberally spread over the produc- 
tions of Nature, is as real, though not perhaps so striking a proof 
of the power, wisdom, and goodness of the Great Creator, as are 
the lines of grandeur and sublimity. 

The variety which appears in Nature, is the offspring, not of 
confusion, but of order. Though the forms of individual beings 
are finely diversified, so that it is perhaps impossible to find, in 
the whole compass of Nature, two organized bodies perfectly 
alike ; yet amidst this boundless variety we may observe the 
most perfect regularity. This regularity is of two kinds, that of 
gradation, and that of arrangement. That of gradation chiefly 
appears in animated Nature, where beings possess difierent 
powers and faculties, through a long succession, each holding his 
proper place in the scale of excellence. That of arrangement 
prevails through the whole visible world ; each individual pos- 
sessing some qualities or characters, in common with some others, 
which enable the spectator to consider them as belonging to the 
same species or kmd; and each species partaking with some 
others of common appearances, by means of which they may be 
classed under some general description ; till at length we arrive 
at the three comprehensive divisions imder which all the bodies 
which belong to this earth are commonly arranged— animals, 
vegetables, and minerals. 
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THE LADY MADELINE AT HER DEVOTIONS, 

XZATt. 

OiTT went the taper aa*she hurried in ; 
Its little smoke in pallid moonshine died : 
She closed the door, she panted, all akin 
To spirits of the air, and visions wide : 
No utter'd syllable, or, woe betide 1 
But to her heart her heart was voluble, 
Paining with eloquence her bahny side ; 
As though a tongueless nightingale should swell 
Her throat in vain, and die, heart-stifled, in her dell. 

A casement high and triple-arch'd there was, 
All garlanded with carven imageries 
Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches qf knot-grass, 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device 
Innumerable, of stains and splendid dyes. 
As are the tiger-moth's deep damask'd wings ; 
And in the midst, 'mong thousand heraldries, 
And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 
A shielded scutcheon blush'd with blood of queens and kings. 

FuU on this cajsement shone the wintry moon. 
And threw warm gules ^ on Madeline's fair breast^ 
As down she knelt for Heaven's grace and boon ; 
Bose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 
And on her silver cross soffc amethyst. 
And on her hair a glory like a saint : 
She seem'd a splenaid angel newly drest, 
Save wings, for heaven : — Porphyro grew £unt : 
She knelt, so pure a thing; so free from mortal taint. 



OlSf PROCRASTINATION. 

JOHNSOW. 



The* folly of allowing ourselves to delay what we know cannot 
be finally escaped, is one of the general weaknesses which prevail 
to a greater or less degree in almost every mind. 

It is, indeed, natxual to have particular regard to the time 
present, and to be most solicitous for that which is, by its near- 
ness, enabled to make the strongest impressions. When, there- 



(I) Red,— on heraldic term, 
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fore, any sharp pain is to be suffered, or any formidable danger 
to be incurrec^ we can scarcely exempt ourselves wholly from the 
seducements of imagination ; we readily believe that another 
day will bring some support or advantage which we now want ; 
and are easily persuaded that the moment of necessity, which wa 
desire never to arrive, is at a great distance from us. 

When evils cannot be avoided, it is wise to contract the 
interval of expectation ; to meet the mischiefs which will over- 
take us if we fly; and suffer only their real malignity, without 
the conflicts of doubt and anguish of anticipation. 

To act is &r easier than to suffer : yet we every day see the 
progress of life retarded by the mere repugnance to exertion, 
and find multitudes repining at the want of that which nothing 
but idleness hinders them from enjoying. Laziness is conmionly 
associated with timidity. Either fear originally prohibits endea- 
vours, by infusing despair of success ; or the frequent £Bulure of 
irresolute struggles, and the constant desire of avoiding labour, 
impress by degrees false terrors on the mind. 

Among all who sacrifice future advantage to present inclina- 
tion, scarcely any gain so little as those that suffer themselves to 
freeze in idleness. Others are corrupted by some enjoyment of 
more or less power to gratify the passions ; but to neglect our 
duties, merely to avoid the labour of performing them (a labour 
which is always punctually rewarded), is surely to sink under 
weak temptations. Idleness never can secure tranquillity: the 
call of reason and of conscience will pierce the closest pavilion 
of the sluggard ; and, though it may not have force to dnve him 
from his down, will be loud enough to hinder him from sleep. 
Those moments which- he cannot resolve to make useful by 
devotine them to the great business of his being, wiU still be 
usurped by powers that will not leave them to his disposal ; 
remorse and vexation will seize upon them, and forbid him to 
enjoy what he is so desirous to appropriate. 

The certainty that life cannot be long, ought to awaken every 
man to the active prosecution of whatever he is desirous to 
perform. It is true that death may intercept the swiftest career ; 
out he who is cut off in the execution of an honest imdertaHng, 
has at least the honour of falling in his rank, and has fought the 
battle, though he missed the victory. 




THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA. 



With heat o'er-labonr'd and the length of way. 
On Ethan's beach the bauds of Israel lay. 
'Twas silence all, the aptu'khng sands along ; 
Save where the locust trili'd her feeble song, 
Or blended soft in dowuy cadence fell 
The wave's low whisper or the camel's bell. 
'Twas silenoe all ! — the flocks for shelter fly 
Where, waring hght, the acacia shadows lie ; 
Or where, from fir, the flakeni»g Tapoura make 
The noon-tide semblance of "a misty lake : 
While the mute swala, in careless safety spread, 
With arms enfolded, and dejected head, 
Dreams o'er his wondrous call, his lineage high, 
And, late reveal'd, his children's destiny. 
For, not in vain, in thraldom's darkest hour, 
Elad sped from Amram's sons the word of power ; 
Nor &il'd the dreadful wand, whose god-like sway 
Could lure the locust from her airy way. 
With reptile war assail their proud abodes, 
And mar the giant pomp of Egypt's gods. 
Oh helpless gods I who nought avail'd to shield 
from fiery rain your Zoan's fiivour'd field ! — 
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Oh helpless gods ! who saw the curdled blood 

Taint tne pure lotus of your ancient flood, 

And fourfold night the wondering earth enchain, 

While Memnon's orient harp was heard in vain ! — 

Such musings held the tribes, till now the west 

With milder influence on their temples prest ; 

And that portentous cloud which, all the day, 

Hung its dark curtain o'er their weary way, 

(A cloud by day, a friendly flame by night), 

Koll'd back its mis^ veil, and kindled into light !— 

Soft fell the eve : — ^But, ere the day was done, 

Full waving banners streak'd the level sun ; 

And wide and dark along the horizon red. 

In sandy surge the rising desert spread. — 

<<Mark, Israel, mark ! "--On that strange sight intent, 

In breathless terror every eye was bent ; 

And busy faction's £ttt>increa8ing hum, 

And female voices shriek, " They come, they oome ! " 

They come, they come ! in scintillating show 

O'er the dark mass the brazen lances glow ; 

And sandy clouds in countless shapes combine. 

As deepens or extends the long tumultuous Hne ;•— 

And fancy's keener glance eVn now may trace 

The threatening aspects of each mingled race : 

For many a coal-black tribe and cany spear, 

The hireling guards of Misraim's throne, were there. 

From distant east they troop'd, a warrior train, 

Siwah's green isle and Sennaar's marly plain : 

On either wing their fiery coursers check 

The parch'd and sinewy sons of Amalek : 

While close behind, inured to feast on blood, 

Deck'd in Behemdth's spoils, the taU Shangalla strode. 

'Mid blazing helms and bucklers rough with gold 

Saw ye how swill the scythM chariots roU'd ? 

Lo, these are they whom, lords of Afric's &tes, 

Old Thebes has pour'd through all her himdred gates. 

Mother of Armies ! — ^How the emeralds glow'd. 

Where, flush'd with power and vengeance^ Pharaoh 

rode! 
And stoled in white, those brazen wheels before, 
Osiris' ark ,his swarthy wizards bore ; 
And still responsive to the trumpet's cry 
The priestly sistrum murmur'd — Victory !— 
Why swell these shouts that rend the desert's gloom ? 
Whom come ye forth to combat ! warriors, whom ? 
These flocks and herds — ^this faint and weary train- 
Bed from the scourge, and recent from the chain ? — 
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Ood of the poor, the poor and friendless save ! — 

Giver and I^rd of Freedom, help the slave !-^ 

North, south, and west, the sanay whirlwinds fly. 

The drdins hems of £!gypVs chivalry. 

On earth's last margin tiirong the weeping train : 

Their cloudy guide moves on: — ''And must we swim the 

main?" 
'Mid the lisht spray their snorting camels stood, 
Kor bathed a fetlock in the nauseous flood — 
He comes— their leader comes ! the man of God 
O'er the wide waters lifts his mighty rod, 
And onward treads — ^The circling waves retreat, 
In hoarse deep murmurs, from his holy feet ; 
And the chased surges, inly roaring, snow 
The hard wet sand, and coral hiUs below. 

With limbs that falter, and with hearts that swell, 
Down, down they pass — a steep and slippery dell — 
Around them rise, in pristine chaos hurl d, 
The ancient rocks, the secrets of the world ; 
And flowers that blush beneath the ocean green, 
And caves, the sea-calves' low-roof'd haunt, are seen. 
Down, safely down the narrow pass they tread ; 
The beetling waters storm above their head : 
While &r behind retires the sinking day. 
And &des on Edom's hills its latest ray. 

Yet not from Israel fled the friendly li^rht, 
Or dark to them, or cheerless came the nieht. 
Still in their van, along that dreadful roa^ 
Blazed broad and fierce the brandish'd torch of God. 
Its meteor glare a tenfold lustre gave 
On the long mirror of the rosy wave ; 
While its blest beams a sunlike heat supply. 
Warm every cheek and dance in every eye — 
To them alone—for Misraim's wizard train 
Invoke for light their monster-gods in vain ; 
Clouds heap'd on clouds their struggling si^t confine, 
And tenfold darkness broods above their line. 
Yet on they fare, b^ reckless vengeance led, 
And range unconscious through the ocean's bed : 
Till midway now — ^that strange and fiery form 
Show'd his dread visase lightening through the storm ; 
With withering splendour blasted all their mighty [flight. 
And break their chariot-wheels, and marred their coursers' 
" Fhr, Misraim, fly ! " — The ravenous floods they see, 
An<^ fiercer than the floods, the Deity. 
" Fly, Misraim, fly !"— From Edom's coral strand 
Again the prophet stretch'd his dreadful wand : — 
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And all is waves — a dark and lonely deep- 
Yet o'er those lonely waves such murmurs past, 
Aa mortal wailing swell'd the nightly blast : 
And strange and sad the whispering breezes bore 
The groans of Egypt to Arabia's shore. 

Oh ! welcome came the moon, where Israel stood 
In trustless wonder by th' avenging flood ! 
Oh ! welcome came the cheerful morn, to show 
The drifted wreck of Zoan% pride below ; 
The mangled Hmbs of men — ^the brokeji car 
A few sad relics of a nation's war : 
Alas ! how few ! — Then, soft as Elim's weU, 
The precious tears of new-born freedom fell. 
And he, whose hardened heart alike had borne 
The house of bondage and th' oppressor's scorn, 
The stubborn slave, by hope's new beams subdued, 
In flattering accents sobb'a his gratitude, — 
Till, kindling into warmer zeal, around 
The virgin timbrel waked its silver sound : 
And in fierce joy, no more bv doubt supprest, 
The struggling spirit throbb d in Miriam's breast. 
She, wit£barl aLis, and fixing on the sky 
The dark transparence of her lucid eye, 
Pour'd on the winds of heaven her wild sweet harmony. 
" Where now," she sang, " the taU Egyptian spear 1 
Or sun-like shield, and Zoan's chariot, where I 
Above their ranks the whelming waters spread, 
Shout, Israel, for the Lord hath triumphed ! " — 
And every pause between as Miriam sang. 
From tribe to tribe the martial thunder rang, 
And loud and far their stormy chorus spread, — 
" Shout, Israel, for the Lord hath triumphed ! " 



PLEASURE AND PAIN. 

ADDISOK. 

There were two families,, which, from the beginning of the 
world, were as opposite to each other as light and darkness. 
The one of them fived in heaven, and the other in hell. The 
youngest descendant of the first family was Pleasure, who -was 
the daughter of Happiness, who was the child of Virtue, who was 
the ofi&pring of the Gods. These had their habitation in heaven. 
The yoimgest of the opposite family was Pain, who was the son 
of Misery, who was the child of Vice, who was the offspring of the 
Furies. The habitation of this race of beings was in helL 
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The middle station of nature between these two opposite 
extremes was the earth, which .was inhabited by creatures of 
a middle kind, neither so virtuous as the one, nor so vicious as 
the other, but partaking of the good and bad qualities of these 
two opposite ramilies. Jupiter, considering that this species, 
commonly called msm, was too virtuous to be miserable, and too 
vicious to be happy, that he might make a distinction between 
the good and the bad, ordered the two yoxmgest of the above- 
mentioned families. Pleasure, who was the daughter of Happi- 
ness, and Pain, who was the son of Misery, to meet one another 
upon this part of nature, which lay in the half-way between 
them, having promised to settle it upon them both, provided 
they could agree upon the division of it, so as to share mankind 
between them. « 

Pleasure and Pain no sooner met in their new habitation, than 
they immediately agreed upon this point, — that Pleasure should 
take possession of the virtuous, and Pain of the vicious part of 
that species which was given up to them. But upon examining to 
which of them any individual they met with belonged, they 
found each of them had a right to him : for that, contrary to 
what they had seen in their old places of residence, there was no 
person so vicious, who had not some good in him, nor any person 
so virtuous, who had not in him some evil. The truth of it is, 
they generallv found upon search, that in the most vicious man. 
Pleasure might lay claim to a hundredth part ; and that in the 
most virtuous, man. Pain might come in at last for two-thirds. 

This they saw would occasion endless disputes between them, 
unless they could come to some accommodation. To this end 
there was a marriage proposed between them, and at length con- 
cluded : by this means it is that we fmid Pleasure and Pain are 
such constant yoke-fellows, and that they either make their visits 
together, or are never far asunder. If Pain come into a heart, he 
is quickly followed by Pleasure ; and if Pleasure enter, you.may 
be sure Pain is not far off. 

But, notwithstanding this marriage was very convenient for 
the two parties, it did not seem to answer the intention of 
Jupiter in sending them among mankind. To remedy therefore 
this inconvenience, it was stipulated between them by article, 
and confirmed by the consent of each family, that notwith- 
standing they have possessed the species indifferently, yet upon 
the death of every single person, if he were found to have in 
him a certain proportion of evil, he should be despatched into 
the infernal regions by a passport from Pain, there to dwell with 
Misery, Vice, and the Furies. Or, on the contrary, if he had in 
him a certain proportion of good, he should be despatched into 
heaven by a passport from Pleasure, there to dwell with Happi- 
ness, Yirtue, and the Gods. 
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THE LIGHT OF STARS. 

The night is come, but not too soon. 

And sinking silently, 
All silently, the little moon 

Drops down behind the sky. 

There is no light in earth or heaven 
But the cold light of stars ; 

And the first watch of night is given 
To the red planet Mars. 

Is it the tender star of love t 
The star of love and dreams t 

Oh no ! from that blue tent above, 
A Hero's armour gleams. 

And earnest thoughts within me rise 

When I behold afer, 
Suspended in the evening skies, 

Ine light of that red star. 

star of strength ! I see thee stand, 
And smile upon my pain, 

Thou beckonest with thy mailed hand, 
And I am strong again. 

Within my heart there is no light 
But the cold light of stars ; 

1 give the first watch of the night 
To the red planet Mars. 

The star of the unconquer'd will 

He rises in my breast, 
Serene, and resolute, and still, 

And calm and self-possess'd. 

And thou, too, whosoe'er thou art. 
Who readest this brief Psahn ; 

As one by one thv hopes depart, 
Be resolute ana calm^ 

Oh ! fear not in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know ere long, 

Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 
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SILVINA D'AUBENCOUET. 

MAMOV. 

A siKGLB day, a single moment, sufficed to ensure immortality 
to the name of Silvina d' Aubenoourt The noble action to which 
this generous child owes at once her eternal glory and her pre- 
mature death, will not be numbered amongst those great events 
which strike the imaginations of men, and the fJEune of which 
resounds throughout the whole world. This noble deed cannot, 
at the utmost) form more than the subject of one of those simple 
and touching fireside narratives, on which the aged love to found 
their lessons of morality, when seeking to impress the minds of 
their children with the ezoellenoe of fhttenial and sisterly affec- 
tion — ^withthe beauty of that devotedness which seeks to protect, 
even at the sacrifice of one's own life, those who are weaker than 
ourselves. 

Silvina d'Aubenconrt had two brothers, much younger than 
herself although she, too, was very young ; she was her father^s 
pride, not because she was endowed with extraordinary talents, 
but because she was amiable and modest. Possessed of great 

good sense, she superintended, when only twelve years old, the 
ousehold of 1£ d*Aabencourt, with as much judgment as the 
most economical and experienced housewife. Her good conduct 
and prudence were equalled only by her perfect grace. She did 
the honours of her fistther's house with a ready politeness and 
a delightful cheerfulness. Every one admired the little house- 
keeper, and it may be said that ahe herself was the only one who 
never forgot that she was still but a child. 

Neither her household occupations, nor the tender and anxious 
care she lavished on her little brothers, made her neglect the 
studies necessary for her education. She was not destined to 
become a prodigy of learning, but a model of virtue. She did not 
seek to acquire Knowledge in order to shine in the eyes of the 
world, but she cultivated her heart and mind, in order to become 
more useful, and more and more deserving of the friendship of 
which she was the object ; and she succeeded so well, that every 
mother proposed her as a model to her daughters. 

Snvina was accustomed to walk with her brothers in the 
neighbourhood of her fethei's didteau. One day, when they 
wore alone, playing in the fields, thev were surprised by a storm. 
It had burst over the country witn so much suddenness and 
violence, that Silvi^ia and her brothers had not time to look out for 
shelter : a furious wind tore up the trees by their roots, and the 
roofs of the cottages flew about in all directions. Seized with 
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I 

terror, the two little boys were unable to move a step ; Silvina 
I took them in her arms, and, drenched with the rain which fell in 
I torrents, she endeavoured to regain the chateau by the shortest 
I way; while the people of the house, alarmed at their absence, 
ran to meet them by the ordinary route. What was Silvina*s 
despair, when she found her path crossed by a ravine, throueh 
which now flowed a rapid and swollen stream, which must be 
passed before she could reach home ! To cross with the two 
children in her arms was impossible, for the force of the current 
would have borne them away ; she, therefore, set one of them 
down, and with the other attempted this dangerous passage. 
Bepeatedly was she near losing her footing, from the violence of 
the wind, and the rapidity of the current, and as often was .she 
in danger of being engulphed, yet she succeeded in passing the 
stream, though the water was up to her waist ; then depositing 
the child whom she had preserved in a place of safety, and 
entreating him not to cry, but to wait for her, she commended 
her soul to God, and prepared to save her other brother. Again, 
therefore, she ventured into the perilous ravine, now stumbling 
agamst some stone concealed in the gulf, now clinging to a tree 
to resist the sudden gusts of wind. At last she reached the 
other side, and calmed the cries of the child who had believed 
himself lost, when he found he was left alone and exposed to 
the fury of the storm. By dint of labour and courage, Silvina 
accomplished her holy mission of fraternal devotion, and had the 
happiness of taking back to the chateau the two children^ over 
whom she had watched with all a mother s care. 

The moment she was perceived, the inmates of the house 
rushed out to meet her. Her father carried her in his arms, she 
was placed in bed, but to the deadlv dullness which had seized 
her on her arrival succeeded a violent fever and a subsequent 
delirium, during the paroxysms of which she incessantly re- 
peated — 

" Do not weep, papa ; my little brothers are here ; I am well, 
since they are saved." 

She still continued to utter these heart rending-words, even 
at the moment of her death. This sad event took place at 
Pierrefort, in Auvergne, in 1735. Silvina Joliotte d'Aubencourt 
had then just entered her fifteenth year. 



APOSTKOPHE TO THE OCEAN. 



There is a, pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There ie B rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is sociatj where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in ita roar ; 
I love not maA the less, but nature more. 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before. 
To mingle with the uniTerse, and feel 

What I can ne'er express, jet cannot all conceal 
Roll on, thou deep' and dark blue Ocean — roll I 
Teo thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin— his control 
Stops with the shore ; upon the naterj plain 
The -wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own. 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain. 
He ainka into thy depths with bubbling groan — 

Without a gnve, tmknell'd, uncoffin'd, ana unknown. 
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His steps are not upon thy paths — ^thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him — ^thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee ; the vile stren^h he wields 
For earth's destruction thou dost all despise, 
Spuming him from thy bosom to the skies, 
Aiid send'st him, shivering in thv playful spray, 
And howling to his gods, where naply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or hay, 
And dashest him again to earth : there let him lay. 

The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 
The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make * 

Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war : 
These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake. 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee— • 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they ? 
Thy waters wasted them while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts : not so thou ; 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves* play. 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow : 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 
Qlasses itself in tempests ; in all time, 
Ctdm or convulsed — in breeze, or gale, or storm. 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid chme 
Dark-heavmg ; boundless, endless, and sublim^-^ 
The image of Eternity — ^the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, frithomless, alone. 

And I have loved thee, Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thjr bubbles, onward : from a boy 
I wanton'd with thy breakers — ^they to me 
Were a delight ; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror — ^'twas a pleasing fear ; 
Por I was as it were a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near. 
And laid my hand upon thy mane— as I do here. 
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DESTRUCTION OF POMPEII 

BULirXK LTTTOH. 

The doud, which had scattered so deep a murkiness over the 
day, had now settled into a soHd and impenetrable mass. It re- 
sembled less even the thickest gloom of a night in the open air 
than the close and blind darkness of some narrow room. Bat in 
proportion as the blackness gathered, did the lightnings aroimd 
Vesuvius increase in their vivid and scorching glare. Kor was 
their horrible beauty confined to the usual hues of fire ; no rain- 
bow ever rivalled their varying and prodigal dyes. Now brightly 
blue as the most azure depth of a southern sky — now of a livid 
and snakelike green, darting restlessly to and fro as the folds ot 
an enormous serpent — now of a lurid and intolerable crimson, 
gushing forth through the columns of smoke, far and wide, and 
lighting up the whole city firom arch to arch, — then suddenly 
dying into a sickly paleness, like the ghost of their own life ! 

In the pauses of the showers you heard the rumbling of the 
earth beneath, and the groaning waves of the tortured sea ; or, 
lower still, and audible but to the watch of intensest fear, the 
grinding and hissing murmur of the escaping gases through the 
chasms of the distant mountain. Sometimes the cloud appeared 
to break from its soHd mass, and, by the lightning, to assume 
quaint and vast mimicries of human or of monster shapes^ strid- 
ing across the gloom, hurtling one upon the other, and vanishing 
swiftly into the turbulent abyss of shade ; so that, to the eyes and 
fancies of the affrighted wanderers, the imsubstantial vapours 
were as the bodily forms of gigantic foes, — the agents of terror 
and of death. 

The ashes in many places were already knee deep ; and the 
boiling showers which came from the steaming breath of the 
volcano forced their way into the houses, bearing with tihem a 
strong and suffocating vapoiur. In some places, immense frag- 
ments of rock, hurled upon the house roofs, bore down along the 
streets masses of confused ruin, which yet more and more, with 
every hour, obstructed the way ; and, as the day advanced, the 
motion of the earth was more sensibly felt — the footing seemed 
to shde and creep — nor could chariot or litter be kept steady, 
even on the most level ground. 

Sometimes the huger stones striking against each other as they 
fell, broke into countless fragments, emitting sparks of fire, which 
caught whatever was combustible within their reach ; and along 
the plains beyond the city the darkness was now terribly re- 
lieved ; for several houses, and even vineyards, had been set on 
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flames ; and at various intervals^ the fires rose sullenlj and 
fiercely against the soUd gloom. To add to this partial relief of 
the darkness^ the citizens had, here and there, in the more publio 
places, such as the poi-ticos of temples and the entrances to the 
forum, endeavoured to place rows of torches ; but these rarely 
continued long ; the showers and the wind extinguished them, 
and the sudden darkness into which their sudden birth was con- 
verted had something in it doubly terrible, and doubly impressing 
on the impotence of human hopes, the lesson of despair. 

Frequently, by the momentary light of these torches, parties 
of fugitives encountered each other, some hurrying towards the 
sea, others fiying from the sea back to the land ; for the ocean 
had retreated rapidly from the shore — an utter darkness lay over 
it, and, upon its groaning and tossing waves, the storm of cinders 
and rock fell without the protection which the streets and roofis 
afibrded to the land. Wild— ^haggard — ghastly with supernatural 
fears, these groups encountered each other, but without the 
leisure to speak, to consult, to advise ; for the showers fell now 
frequently, though not continuouslv, extinguishing the lights, 
which showed to each band the deathlike faces of the other, and 
hurrying all to seek refuge beneath the nearest shelter. The 
whole elements of civilization were broken up. Ever and anon, 
by the flickering lights, you see the thief hastening by the most 
solemn authorities of the law, laden with, and fearfully chuckhng 
over, the produce of his sudden gains. If in the darkness, wife 
was separated firom husband, or parent from child, vain was the 
hope of reimion. Each hurried blindly and confusedly on. Nothing 
in all the various and complicated machinery of social life was 
left save the primal law of self-preservation ! 

In parts, where the ashes lay dry and uncommixed with the 
boiling torrents, cast upward from the mountain at capricioiLS 
intervals, the surface of the earth presented a leprous and ghastly 
white. In other places, cinder and rock lay matted in heaps, 
from beneath which emerged the half-hid limbs of some crushed 
and mangled fiigitive. The groans of the dying were broken by 
wild shrieks of women's terror— now near, now distant — which, 
when heard in the utter darkness, were rendered doubly appalling 
by the crushing sense of helplessness and the uncertainty of the 
perils around ; and clear and distinct through all were the mighty 
and various noises from the Fatal Mountain ; its rushing winds ; 
its whirling torrents ; and, from time to time, the burst and roar 
of some more fiery and fierce explosion. And ever as the winds 
swept howling along the street, they bore sharp streams of burn- 
ing dust, and such sickening and poisonous vapours, as took 
away, for the instant, breath and consciousness, followed by a 
rapid revulsion of the arrested blood, and a tingling sensation of 
agony trembhng through every nerve and fibre of the frame. 

Q 
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Suddenly the place became lighted with an intense and lurid 
glow. Bright and gigantic through the darkness, which closed 
around it uke the walls of hell, the mountain shone — a pile of 
fire ! Its summit seemed riven in two ; or rather, above its sur- 
face there seemed to rise two monster shapes, each confronting 
each, as demons contending for a world. These were of one deep 
blood-red hue of fire, which lighted up the whole atmosphere fEur 
and wide ; but below, the nether part of the moimtain was stiU 
dark and shrouded, save in three places, adown which flowed, ser- 
pentine and irregidar, rivers of the molten lava. Darkly red 
through the profound gloom of their banks, they flowed slowly 
on, as towards the devoted city. Over the broadest there seemed 
to spring a cragged and stupendous arch, from which, as from 
the jaws of heU/gnshed the sources of the sudden PUegethon. 
And through the stilled air was heard the rattling of the frag- 
ments of rock, hurtling one upon another as they were borne 
down the flerv cataradbs — darkening, for one instant, the spot 
where they fell, and suflused the next, in the burnished hues of 
the flood along which they floated ! 

The sudden illumination, the bursts of the floods of lava, and 
the earthquake, which we have already described, chanced when 
Sallust and his party had just gained the direct path leading from 
the city to the port ; and here they were arrested by an immense 
crowd, more than half the population of the city. They spread 
along the field without the walk, thousands upon thousands, un- 
certain whither to fly. The sea had retired far from the shore ; 
and they who had fled to it had been so terrified by the agitation 
and preternatural shrinking of the element, the gasping forms 
of the uncouth sea things which the waves had left upon the sand, 
and by the sound of the huge stones cast from the moimtain into 
the deep, that they had returned again to the land, as presenting 
the less frightful aspect of the two. Thus the two streams of 
human beings, the one seaward, the other J^om the se% had met 
together, feeling a sad comfort in numbers ; arrested in despair 
and doubt. 

"The world is to be destroyed by fire," said an old man in 
long loose robes, a philosopher of the Stoic school : " Stoic and 
epicurean wisdom have alike agreed in this* prediction ; and the 
hour is come ! " * 

** Yea ; the hour is come ! " cried a loud voice, solemn but not 
fearful.* 

(1) Both these sects of phflosophers (who were fatalists to a great extent) hdd 
that the final destruotion of the world would be by fire. Christianity sanctioas the 
same opinion. 

(2) This noble passage should be compared with the a,wtnl description oC the 
•< Earthquake at Lisbon," which will be found in « The Boy's Second Help«** 




THE GABLAin>. 



Tera pride of every grove, I chose 

The violet street and lilj &ir. 
The dappled pink and blushing rose, 

To deck my charming Chloe'e hair. 
At mom the nymph vouchsafed to place 

Upon her brow the varioua wreaui ; 
The flowers lass blooming than her &ce, 

The scent less fragrant than her breath. 
The flowers she wore along' the day, 

And everr njmph and shepherd said, 
That in her hair they look'd more gay 

Than glowing in uieir native bed. 
Undrase'd at evening, when she found 

Their odours lost, their colours past, 
She changed her look, and on the ground 

Her garland and her eyes she cast. 
That eye dropp'd sense distinct and clear, 

As any muse'a tongue could apeak. 
When from its lid a pearly tear 

Ban triokling down her beauteous cheek. 
Dissembling what I knew too well, 

My love, my life, said I, explain 
This chaoge of humour ; prithee tell — 

That faUing tear, what does it mean 1 
She sigh'd, she smiled ; and, to the flowers 

Pointing, the lovely moraUat said, 
See, friend, in some few fleeting hours. 

See yonder, what a change is made. 
Ah me ! the blooming pride of May 

And that of beautv are but one ; 
At mom both flourish bright and gay. 

Both &de at evening, paJe, and gone. 

(1) Thrmgheut. 

02 
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A SCOTTISH MANSION IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

BI& VTAVntB. SCOTT. 

The drawing-room of Flora Mao-Ivor was furnished in the 
plainest and most simple manner ; for at Glennaquoich every 
other sort of expenditure was retrenched as much as possible, for 
the purpose of maintaining, in its full dignity, the hospitality of 
the Chieftain, and retaining and multiplying the number of his 
dependents and adherents. But there was no appearance of this 
parsimony in the dress of the lady herself, which was in texture 
elegant, and even rich, and arranged in a manner which partook 

Sartly of the Parisian fashion, and partly of the more simple 
ress of the Highlands, blended together with great taste. Her 
hair was not disfigured by the art of the friseur, but fell in jetty 
ringlets on her neck, confined only by a circlet, richly set witri 
diamonds. This peculiarity she adopted in compliance with the 
Highland prejudices, which could not endure that a woman's 
head should be covered before wedlock. 

Flora Mac-Ivor bore a most striking resemblance to her brother 
Fergus; so much so, that they might have played Viola and 
Sebastian* with the same exquisite effect produced by the appear- 
ance of Mrs. Henry Siddons and her brother in those characters. 
They had the same antique and regular correctness of profile ; 
the same dark eyes, eye-lashes, and eye-brows ; the same clear- 
ness of complexion, excepting that Fergus's was embrowned by 
exercise, and Flora's possessed the utmost feminine delicacy. 
But the haughty, and somewhat stern regularity of Fergus's fea- 
tures waa beautifully softened in those of Flora. Their voices 
were also similar in tone, though differing in the key. That of 
Fergus, especially while issuing orders to his followers during 
their military exercise, reminded Edward of a favourite passage 
in the description of Emetrius : 



-whose voice was heard aronnd, 



I.oud as a trumpet with a silver sound. 

That of Flora, on the contrary, was sofb and sweet, "an excellent 
thing in woman ; " yet in urging any favourite topic, which she 
often pursued with natural eloquence, it possessed as well the 
tones which impress awe and conviction, as those of persuasive 
insinuation. The eager glance of the keen black eye, which, in 
the Chieftain, seemed impatient even of the material obstacles 
it encountered, had, in his sister's, acquired a gentle pensiveness. 
His looks seemed to seek glory, power, all that could exalt him 

(1) Characters in Shakespeare's "Twelfth Night." 
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tJbofwe otiien in Hie nee of hmmiiitj; wliDe ilnoae of his aisier, 
as if she woe alieidj ooDsdooa of mental siipmority, seemed 
to pHj, xmlher than envy, those who were stroggling fiM* anj 
fiuiher diatinctifln. Her sentim^its corresponded with tiie ex- 
ptcasion of her coontenanoeL Eaiij edocation had impressed 
upon her mind, as well as on thai of the Chieftain, the most 
devoted attachment to the exiled fimiljof Stoaztb She beGeved 
it the dntj of her brother, of his dan, of eveiy man in Britain, 
at whatever personal hazard, to ccmtnbnte to that restoration, 
which the partizans of the Chevalier St. Greoige had not ceased 
to hope for. For tins she was prepared to do all, to suffer all, 
to sacrifice alL Bnt her lojahy, as it exceeded her brother's in 
£matidsm, excelled it also in imritj. Aocostomed to petty 
intrigue, and necessarily inTolyed in a thousand paltry and selfish 
discussionSy ambitious also by nature, his political fiuth was 
tinctured at least, if not tainted, by the views of interest and 
advancement so easily combined with it ; and at the moment he 
should unsheathe his claymore, it might be difficult to say 
whether it would be most with the view of malring James Stuart 
a king, or Fergus Mao-Ivor an earL This, indeed, was a mixture 
of feeling which he did not avow even to himselfj but it existed, 
never^^DSS^ in a powerful degree. 

In Flora's bosom, on the contrary, the seal of loyally burnt 
pure, and unmixed with any selfish feeling ; she would have as 
soon made religion the mask of ambitious and interested views, 
as have shrouded them under the opinions which she had been 
taught to think patriotisuL Such instances of devotion were 
not tmcommon among the followers of the unhappy race of 
Stuart, of which many memorable proofe will recur to the mind 
of most of my readers. But peculiar attention on the part of 
Chevalier de St. Qeorge and his princess to the parents of Fergus 
and his sister, and to themselves, when orphans^ had riveted 
their fkith. Fergus, upon the death of his parents, had been for 
some time a page of honour in the train of the Chevalier's lady, 
ancL from his beauty and sprightly temper, was uniformly treated 
by her with the utmost distinction. This was also extended to 
ilora, who was maintained for some time in a convent of the 
first order, at the princess's expense, and removed from thence 
into her own fimmy, where she spent nearly two years ; and 
both retained the deepest and most grateful sense of her 
kindness. 

Having thus touched upon the leading principle of Flora's 
character, I may dismiss the rest more slightly. She was highly 
accomplished, and had acquired those elegant manners to be ex- 
pected from one who, in early vouth, had been the companion of 
a princess ; yet she had not learned to substitute the gloss of 
politeness for the reality of feeling. When settled in the lonely 
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regions of Qlennaquoich, she found that her resoaroes in French, 
English, and Italian literature, were likely to be few and inter- 
rupted ; and, in order to fill up her vacant time, she bestowed a 
part of it upon the music and poetical traditions of the High- 
landers^ ana began really to feel that pleasure in the pursuit, 
which her brother, whose perceptions of literary merit were 
more blunt, rather afiected for the sake of popularity than 
actually experienced. Her resolution was stren^hened in these 
researches, by the extreme delight which her mquiries seemed 
to afford those to whom she resorted for information. 

Her love of her dan, an attachment which was almost heredi- 
tary in her bosom, was, like her loyalty, a more pure passion than 
that of her brother. He was too thorough a politician, regarded 
his patriarchal influence too much as the means of accomplishing 
his own aggrandizement, that we should term him the model of 
a Highland Chieftain. Flora felt the same anxiety for cherishing 
and extending their patriarchal sway, but it was with the gene- 
rous desire of vindicating from poverty, or at least from want 
and foreign oppression, those whom her brother was by birth, 
according to the notions of the time and coimtry, entitled to 
govern. The savings of her income, for she had a small pension 
from the Princess Sobieski, were dedicated, not to add to the 
comforts of the peasantry, for that was a word which they 
neither knew nor apparently wished to know, but to relieve their 
absolute necessities, when in sickness or extreme old age.' At 
every other period, they rather toiled to procure something 
which they might share with the Chie^ as a proof of their a^ 
tachment, than expected other assistance from him save what 
was afforded by the rude hospitality of his castle, and the gene- 
ral division and subdivision of his estate among them. Flora 
was so much beloved by them, that when Mac-Murrough com- 
posed a song, in which he enumerated all the principal beauties 
of the district, and intimated her superiority by concluding, that 
" the fairest apple himg on the highest bough," he received, in 
donatives from the individuals of the clan, more seed-barley than 
would have sowed his Highland Parnassus, the BarcPa crofts as it 
was called, ten times over. 



THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 

Frou underneath an aged oak, 
That slanted from the islet rock, 
A damsel guider of its way, 
A httle skiff shot to the bay. 
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That round the promontory steep 

Led its deep line in graceful sweep. 

Eddying, in almost Tiswlesa wave, 

The weeping willow twig to lave. 

And kias, with whispering soimd and slow, 

Tlte beedi of pebbles bright as snow. 




^le boat liad toudi'd the silver strand, - 
Just as the Hunter left his stand, 
And stood conccal'd amid the brak^ 
To view this Ladj of the Laka. 
The maiden paused, as if again 
She thought to catch the dlstuit etrun. 
With head up-raised, and look intent, 
And eje and ear attentive bent, 
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And locks flung back, and lips apart, 
Like monument of Grecian art. 
In listening mood, she seem'd to stand, 
The guardian Naiad of the strand. 

And ne'er did Grecian chisel trace 

A Nymph, a Naiad, or a Grace, 

Of finer form, or lovelier face ! 

What though the sim, with ardent frown, 

Had slightly tinged her cheek with brown,— 

The sportive toil, which, short and lightj 

Had dyed her glowing hue so bright^ 

Served too in hastier swell to show 

Short glimpses of a breast of snow : 

What though no rule of courtly grace 

To measured mood had trained her pace,— 

A foot more light, a step more true, 

Ne'er from the heath-flower dash'd the dew ; 

Ken the slight harebell raised its head, 

Elastic from her airy tread : 

What though upon her speech there hung 

The accents of the mountain tongue, — 

Whose silver soimds, so soft, so dear, 

The list'ner held his breath to hear I 

A Chieftain's daughter seem'd the maid ; 
Her satin snood, her silken plaid. 
Her golden brooch such birth betray'd. 
And seldom was a snood amid 
Such wild luxuriant ringlets hid^ 
Whose glossy black to shame might bring 
The plumage of the raven's wing ; 
And seldom o'er a breast so fair. 
Mantled a plaid with modest care, 
And never Drooch the folds combined 
Above a heart more good and kind. 
Her kindness and her worth to spy, 
You need but gaze on EUen's eye ; 
Not Katrine, in her mirror blue. 
Gives back the shaggy banks more true. 
Than every free-bom glance confess'd 
The guileless movements of her breast ; 
Whether joy danced in her dark eye, 
Or woe or pity claim'd a sigh. 
Or filial love was glowing there, 
Or meek devotion pour'd a prayer. 
Or tale of injury call'd forth 
The indignant spirit of the North. 
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One only paaaion nnrereaPd, 
With maiden prido the maid oonoeal'd, 
Tet not less purely felt the flame ;^- 
O need I tell that passion's name ! 



OF THE DUTIES OF FRIENDSHIP. 

svnsut. I 

At the same time that yon are assiduous to secure and to 
perpetuate the blessings of friendship, be carefid to desearve 
them. Never forget^ that he who has a friend mnst show himself 
friendly. Between minds as well as between bodies, attraction 
can subsist no longer than it is reciprocal ; and mutual kindness 
can only be cherished by mutual endeayours to senre and oblige. 
If you are frequently receiying from your friend tokens of at- 
tachment and affection, watch for opportunities of wmVii^g 
equivalent returns; or if inequality of condition should on your 
part render this impracticable, be the more careful to seize eveiy 
occasion of expressing, in ways not inconsistent with the delicacy 
of friendship, your sense of obligation. Above all, study to 
render yourself worthy of the friendship you value, by cherish- 
ing all those amiable qualities, and practising aU those substantial 
virtues, which unite to form the character of a true friend. M(»e 
particularly cultivate the kind and generous affections. Friend- 
ship is the reciprocation of affection ; and he who has none to 
bestow, has no right to expect any in return. To hope to gain 
a friend without this, is as if the merchant should expect to 
purchase a jewel of the highest value without being able or will- 
ing to pay the price for it. On the contrary, kindness will always 
be found to produce kindness; and no man will fail to be rich in 
the returns of love, who is careful to purchase them with.the pay- 
ment of love. Exercise an habitual command over yoursenres^ 
to check those sudden gusts of ill-humour or passion which the 
casual interference of opinions, inclinations, or interests may 
tend to excite. 

The maxim is well-founded, that friendship is not to be formed 
with an angry man. Be ever ready to allow to your friend thai 
indulgence which you claim for yourself ; and rather by gentleness 
and forbearance invite generositj^ than by a rude and unyielding 
assertion of your right awaken the latent spirit of discord. Be 
upon your guard against every propensity to peevishneaa and 
£rotfulness ; nothing is more dissonant to the tones of love than 
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the harsh murmurs of discontent. Friendship loves to breathe 
a free and pleasant air, and to bask in the sunshine of cheerAil- 
n^ss ; amidst the fogs and damps of fretfulness, it sickens and 
dies. Even in sorrow, if you wish to secure the consolations of 
friendship, jrou must refrain from peevish and ill-humoured com- 
plaints. Friendship must provide itself against the storm as 
well as the calm ; and he who wishes to preserve a friend to the 
last hour of his life, must endeavour to cany a mild, placid, and 
affectionate temper through all the vicissitudes of the world. 



JOAN OF ARC? 

BOUTHST. 

" Most holy sires, 
Ye reverend fathers of the Christian church, 
Most catholic ! before your view I stand 
A poor, weak woman. Of the grace vouchsafed 
How fitr unworthy, conscious : yet though mean, 
Guiltless of fraud, and chosen by highest Heaven 
The minister of aid. Strange voices heard, 
The dark and shadowing visions of the night, 
And feelings that I may not dare to doubt-— 
These portents make me conscious of the God 
Within me ; he who gifted my purged^ eye 
To know the monarch 'mid the menial throng, 
Unseen before. Thus much it boots' to say. 
The life of simple virgin ill deserves 
To call voiur minds from studies wise and deep, 
Not to be fathom*d by the weaker sense 
Of man profane." 

** Thou speakest," said the Priest^ 
" Of dark and shadowing visions of the night. 
Canst thou remember. Maid ! what vision iirst 
Seemed more than Fancy's shaping ? from such tale. 
Minutely told with accurate circumstance^ 
Best judgment might be form'd." 

The Maid replied : 
''Amid the moimtdn valleys I had driven 
My other's flock. The eve was drawing on, 
Wheii, by the sudden storm surprised, I sought 

(1) In this noble passage, the " Maid of Orleans" giyes an account of the origin of 
her strange zeal on behalf of France. 

(2) Purified, cleared, so as to render the power of vision stronger than usual. 
(8) Concnns— is necessary. 
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He miglit absolve thee 1 



>9 



" Father," she replied, 
" The forms of worship in mine earlier years 
Waked my young mind to artificial awe, 
And made me fear ray God. Warm with the glow 
Of health and exercise, whene'er I pass'd 
The threshold of the house of prayer, I felt 
A cold damp chill me ; I beheld the flame 
That with a pale and feeble glimmering 
Dimm'd the noonlight ; I heard the solemn mass, 
And with strange feelings and mysterious dread 
Telling my bea£i, gave to the mystic prayers 
Devoutest meaning. Often when I saw 
The pictured flames writhe round a penanced soul. 
Have I retired, and knelt before the cross 
And wept for grace, and trembled and believed 
A God of Terrors. But in riper years, 
When as my soul grew strong in solitude, 
I saw the eternal energy pervade 
The boundless range of nature, with the sun. 
Four hfe and radiance from his flamy path. 
And on the lowliest floweret of the field 
The kindly dew-drops shed." And then I felt 
That He who form*d this goodly firame of things 
Must needs be good, and with. a Father^s name 
I call'd on Him, and from my burthen'd heart 
Pour'd out the yearnings of unmingled love. 
Methinks it is not strange, then, that I fled 
The house of prayer, and made the lonely grove 
My temple, at the foot of some old oak 
Watching the little tribes that had their world 
Within its mossy bark ; or laid me down 
Beside the rivulet, whose murmuring 
Was silence to my soul, and mark'd Ihe swarm 
Whose light-edged shadows on the bedded sand 
Mirrored their mazy sports ; the insect hum. 
The flow of waters, and the song of birds 
Making most holy music to mine ear : 
Oh, was it strange, if for such scenes as these^ 
Such deep devoutness, such intense delight 
Of quiet adoration, I forsook 
The house of worship ? strange, that when I felt 
That Gk>d had made my spirit quick to feel 
And love whate'er was beautiful and good. 
And from ought evil and deform'd to shrink 
Even as with instinct ; — ^feither ! was it strange 
That in my heart I had no thought of sin 
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And did not need forgiyeness 1 " 

As she spake, 
The Doctors stood astonish'd, and some while 
Thej listen'd still in wonder. But at length 
A Iriest replied : 

'^ Woman, thou seem'st to scorn 
The ordinances of the holy church, 
And, if I rightly understand thy words, 
Thou sayest that solitude and nature taught 
Thy feenngs of reUgion, and that now 
Masses and absolutions and the use 
Of mystic wafer, are to thee unknown. 
How, then, could Nature teach thee true religion, 
Deprived of these ? Nature can teach to sin, 
But 'tis the priest alone can teach remorse. 
Can bid St. reter ope the gates of heaven. 
And from the penal fires of purgatory 
Absolve the souL Gould Nature teach thee this ? 
Or tell thee that St. Peter holds the keys, 
And that his successor's imbounded power 
Extends o'er either world ? Although thy Hfe 
Of sin were free, if of this holy truth 
Ignorant, thy soul in liquid flames must rue 
Transgression.", 

Thus he spake ; the applauding look 
Went round. Nor dubious to reply the Maid 
Was silent.' 

** Fathers of the holy church. 
If on these points abstruse a simple maid 
Like me, should err, impute not you the crime 
To self-will'd reason, vaunting its own^strength 
Above the eternal wisdom. True.it is" 
That for long time I have not heard the sound 
Of mass high-chanted, nor with trembling lips 
Partook the mystic wafer : yet the bird 
That to the matin rav prelusive pour'd 
His joyous song, methought did warble forth 
Sweeter thanksgiving to religion's ear 
In his wild melody of happiness. 
Than ever rung along the high-arch'd roofs 
Of man. Yet never from the bending vine 
Pluck'd I its ripen'd clusters thanklessly. 
Of that good God unmindful, who bestow'd 
The bloodless banquet. Ye have told me, sirs, 
That Nature only teaches man to sin ! 

(1) L0, she did not keep sQent through healtation as to what she should repl7. 
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If it be sin to seek the wounded lamb, 
To bind its wounds, and bathe them with my tears, 
This is what Nature taught ! No, fathers ! no, 
It is not Nature that can teach to sin : . 
Nature is all benevolence, all love. 
All beauty! In the greenwood's siniple shade 
There is no voice that to the indignant cheek 
Bids the red current rush ; no misery there ; 
No wretched mother, that with pallid face 
And famine-fall'n hangs o'er her hungry babea^ 
With such a look, so wan, so wo-begone. 
As shall one day, with damning eloquence^ 
Against the mighty plead ! Nature teach sin ! 
Oh blasphemy against the Holy One, 
Who made us in the image of Himself 
Who made us all for happiness and love- 
Infinite happiness, infinite love. 
Partakers of his own eternity." 



LOVE OF FLOWEBS. 



■IB JOHK BOMrtmSQ* 



One dayj^ Edith said to her papa — " Pray tell t;is something more 
about the good gentleman who was always employed in making 
other people hat)py, papa! Had he a garden of his own, in 
which he cultivated the flowers he gave away so generously I" 

" Yes, Edith, and a beautiful garden, too. It was the garden 
in which the great Milton walked ; and his house^ overshadowed 
by a large sycamore-tree, still forms a part of the buildings that 
enclose it. There is an inscription, scarcely visible through the 
leaves and branches — ' Sacred to the Prince op Poets.* Here 
it was that I listened to the instructions I am endeavounng to . 
communicate to you, and here I listened with a double reverence. 

** We will talk of Milton some day or other. As yet you can 
hardly comprehend the veneration with which I always think of 
him 

' Whose voice was like the sea, 
Pttie u the naked heavens, majestic, fir.'C 1' 

And I think of him with a more profound homage^ when I 
remember the patience, the piety, the greatness of mind he 
exhibited under the taunts that insulted his blindness and his 
poverty. * The Deity regards me,' he said, * with more tender- 
ness and compassion, in that I am able to behold nothing bui 
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hiniBelf. • • The Divine Law not only ehields ine from injiuy, 
but almost renders ma too sacred to att&cli ; not, indeed, eo much 
from the privatioa of my sight as from the overshadowing of 
those heaTenly wii^ wmoh seem to have occasioned this ob- 
BCDiity ; and which, when occasioned, he is wont to illuminate 
with an interior light, more precious and more pure.* It was 
here he gave eipresHion to 'those deep and retired thoughts' 
which have winged their way through tlie world. In one oi his 
works he introduces 'a fair garden,' and a gardener ' sowing all 
wholesome herbs and delightful flowers, according to eve>^ 
season,' — 'cutting his hedges, pruning his trees, looking to his 
tender slips, and plucking up the weeds that hindered their 
growth;' — ' labouring ever since the day-peep,' and 'loving Jlis 
own handy-work' 




"The love of flowers is intimately allied to gentleness and 
virtue. How should a harsh and cruel spirit condescend to 
admire anything so humble and so beautiful as those transitory 
creatures that fode so soon after their birth, that flatter no 
passions, assume no influence, do nothing but look charming, 
send forth perfumes, and die 1 In many countries flowers are 
associated with death, because they are striking images of the 
transitorinese of life, and are so meek and lovely, and suited to 
the melancholy thoughts of the grave. One of the sights that 
most stmck me when I was a boyj and traveUing in Biscay, was 
the manner in which the living children adorned, with sweet 
flowers, the bodies of the children that were about to be buried. 
They do not employ a cofBn for the eorpse, but a few hours after 
deaui it is laid out on a snow-white oier, and then, the little 
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hands of other children pile up nosegays of roses and liHes, and 
other flowers, the fairest they can gather; so that the dead 
seems to sleep in a garden bower, and with many a wax-light, 
and many a solemn hymn, it is escorted to its ' narrow house.' 

« One of the prettiest sights in Paris, and in the larger towns 
of France, is the March6 auz fleurs, the flower-market ; and I 
know not which is most attractive, the great yariety of plants 
and flowers, the taste with which they are exhibited, or the 
happy &ces of those who come to admire or to purchase those 
rich gems of the garden. 

^'Ehere was a poor widow, the widow of a soldier; her husband 
had long followed the fortunes of Napoleon, the renowned war- 
rior, and had received from him that great object of a French- 
man's ambition, the Cross of the Legion of Honour. He went 
with the grand army to the Russian campaign. No tidings were 
ever heard of him, and it was supposed he perished among the 
tens of thousands who died in misery, and of whom no hmory 
tells. His poor wife was told of the ice and the snow, and the 
freezing of the soldiers, and the burning of towns, and the mur- 
dera of the Cossacks. She heard that regiments had perished, 
but of him for whom she cared more than for all the world be- 
sides, she could get no tidings. Yet she dared not think he had 
died. She dreamed, and dreamed, and dreamed again, that he 
had been preserved in the midst of the desolation. Often did 
he appear to her in her sleep, and often in the morning did she 
say — 'Perhaps he may come before the evening:' but he came 
not. How ^ould he come ! He had been frozen to deaUi on 
the steppes of Russia, 

•'So, by degrees, the soldier's widow began to say to herself-^ 
* There is no hope. Never, never shall we meet again ! * She 
had one child, whose name was Mothilde, and with her she was 
accustomed to talk of her fsither, and of the fiappy time when 
thev lived together. The girl was eight years old, and recoU&cted 
little of her sire. She thought she had seen some one in a smart 
blue dress, wearing a high cap, who used to smile upon her and 
kiss her; but her remembrance was indistinct, and she doubted 
whether she should know- him again were he to return. Yet 
sometimes she had a faint memory of songs he used to sing, and 
she fancied that she should never hear music so sweet till that 
voice again sounded in her ears. But now her mother told her 
that she would not see the smile, or hear the song of her &ther, 
on which she would drag a favourite wooden stool to her naother^s 
feet, and hide her &ce on her mother's lap, and sob aloud. 

*' But what saddened her most of all was, that her taother 
seemed sick, sick at heart, and grew paler and paler, and eveir 
day she spoke fewer words, and those words she spoke seemed 
feebler to Mathilde. Her mother had supported them both by 
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Spuming flax, and her distaff was in her hands from momiTLg to 
night, and it was as much as she could do to support herself and 
Mathilde by her ceaseless labour. Mathilde was already of some 
use. She could go to the merchant and buy the flax, help to 
clean it^ and when it was spun, she could take it to the master- 
weavers for sale: but Mathilde had remarked, that for some time 
the quantity which her mother spun diminished, and every week 
the Uttle pittance she had to receive diminished too. Shd said 
nothing to her mother, but thought^ that for her mother's sake, 
she mi^ make some effort to keep poverty away from the door. 

''Mathilde had often been at the March6 aux Fleurs. She had 
watched the flower-sellers as they came to the maiicet, and the 
flowers which were most readily disposed o£ It was when 
cameQiaa came into fashion ; and Matmlde observed, that when- 
ever one was offered at a moderate price, a buyer was always 
found. 'And now,' said she, ' I think 1 can do something for my 
mother and myse^. I will train camellias. I will bring them to 
the flower-market. If people will buy them of me^ I shall be 
happy.' • ^ 

*' She had only a few sous, which had been given her at various 
times by the master-weaver to whom she took her mother's 
flaxen thread, and who had been struck by the child's modest and 
amiable demeanour ; but with these she went to a nursery- 
gardener, and said she should like to buy some camellia plantis, 
which she wished to rear till they grew into flower. The gar- 
dener was pleased with her appearance, and said-—' You shall 
have double the value of the money you brin^, and you shall 
repay me when you are able.' He told her, too, how best to take 
care of the plants, when to water them, and in what temperature 
they best thrived. With what delight did she convey home the 
pots in which her treasures were ! Witii what anxiety iid she 
watch the growth of the flowers ! At last she saw them bud. 
One came forth like a carving of pure white wax; another, bright 
and glowing as a ruby. How her heart leaped as ^e earned 
them to the March^ aux Fleurs ! She scarce^ knew what price 
to set on them. A lady came, and inquired for how much she 
would sell them. 'Twenty sous, madame,' said Mathilde, her 
cheeks blushing like the rea camellia. ' It is far too little,' said 
the lad)^; 'here are two fhmcs, my child!' And, oh ! how her 
heart lei^ed as she danced homewards, to tell her mother how 
happy she had been, and to present the produce of her care. 
Her mother smiled upon her ; but Mathilde thought she had 
never seen so sad a smile. Her mother wept ; they were not 
tears of pain, but Mathilde &ncied her mother had never looked 
so pale and wan. 

*'But Mathilde felt she must exert herself the more She 
doubled her stock, of camellias ; said when she went to tiie 

b2 
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March^ aux Fleurs, her stand was remarked for the beauty and 
variety of the specimens she brought. Her courteous and air- 
tractive manners won her many a purchaser of her flowers; and 
those who bought once never failed to return again, and to re- 
commend her to their Mends and acquaintance. 

''She would have been happy;, for her miother toiled less at 
the spindle, and Mathilde was able, from the profits of her little 
trade, to bring many comforts home; but, day after day, she 
perceived that her mother's voice grew yet weaker ; her sight 
became dim ; and the words of kindness which had eveiy day 
been addressed to her when she came home, were fewer and 
fewer, till, at last, nothing welcomed Mathilde but a grasp of the 
hand, and a kind look from eyes that had ahnost lost their lis^t 
MathQde sought^ and found a boy to take her flowers to market, 
and gave herself up to her sinking mother. She called in the 
neighbouring apothecary, who told her that no medical aid could 
save her mother, whose frame was worn out, and who was now 
dying in peace. In a few days she died. Mathilde threw the 
rarest of her camellias into the coffin, and planted over her grave, 
at P^re la Chaise, a specimen of singular beauty. Qo there at 
the hour of sunrise, and you will see her watching the grave, or 
watering the beautiful flower. While Mathilde hves, people say 
it will hve ; it will want no care, no kindness ; and if it i^ould 
die, she will replace it with another." 



PROPHECY OF THE DESTROYING ANGEL OF BABYLON. 

BEAH KX£KAK. 

Within the cloud-pavilion of my rest. 
Amid the Thrones and Princedoms, that await 
Their hour of ministration to the Lord, 
I heard the summons, and I stood with wings 
Outspread for flight, befDre the Eternal Throne. 
And, from the unapproaphed depth of light 
Wherein the Almighty Father of the worlds 
Dwells, from seraphic sight by glory veiled, 
Came forth the soundless mandate, which I felt 
Within, and sprune upon my obedient plumea 
But as I sailed my long and trackless voyage 
Down the deep bosom of unbounded space, 
The manifest oearer of Almighty wrath, 
I saw the angel of each separate star 
Folding his wings in terror, o'er his orb 
Of golden fire ; and shuddering till I pass'd 
To pour elsewhere Jehovah's cup of vengeance* 
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And now I stand upon this world of man, 
My wonted resting-place — ^but thou, O Earth ! 
miou only, dost endure my fatal presence 
Undaunted. As of old I hover o'er 
This haughty city of Chaldean Bel, 
That not the less pours forth her festal pomp 
To do unholy worship to her gods, 
That are not gods, but works of mortal hands. 

Behold ! the sun hath burst the Eastern gates, 
And all his splendour floods the tower'd walls. 
Upon whose wide immeasurable circuit 
The harnessed chariots crowd in long array. 
Down every stately Hue of pillar'd street, 
To each of the himdred brazen gates, young men 
And fiower-crown'd maidens lead the mazy dance. 
Here the vast Palace, whence yon airy gardens 
Spread round, and to the morning airs hang forth 
Their golden fruits and dewy opening flowers ; 
While still the low mists creep, in lazy folds, 
O'er the house-tops beneath. In every court, 
Tlurough every portal, throng, in servile haste, 
Captains and Nobles. There, before the Temple, 
On the far side of wide Eupbrates' stream. 
The Priests of Bel their impious rites prepare : 
And cymbal clang, and glittering dulcimer. 
With shrill melodious salutation, hail 
The welcome mom, awakening all the city 
To the last dawn that e'er shall gladden her. 

Babylon ! Babvlon ! that wak'st in pride 
And glory, but shalt sleep in shapeless ruin. 
Thus, with my broad and overshadowing wings, 
I do embrace thee for mine own ; forbidding, 
Even at this instant, yon bright orient Sun, 
To shed his splendours on the lofty streets. 
Oh, Desolation's sacred place, as now 
Thou 'rt darkened, shall the darkness of the dead 
Enwrap thee in its everlasting shade I 

Babylon ! Babylon ! upon the wreck 
Of that most impious tower your Fathers rear'd 
To scale the crystal battlements of heaven, 
I set mv foot ; here take my gloomy rest 
Even tiU that hour be come, that comes full soon. 
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LITTLE THINGS. 



VSOM Air AMXmiCAX **]tZA0Zm." 



Thehe is an old saying, that, ^* can do is easilj carried about 
you/* and really I thiiUL it amounts to a duty in women to attend 
to this saying, for we hardly ever learn to do anything that we 
do not find the advantage of at some time or another. Some 
persons are more neat-handed and notable than others ; but 
every woman should endeavour to learn all she can of the little 
arts that make life comfortable, and above all, of whatever can 
make her useful in a sick room. No doubt the same qualities of 
method, order, and good management will show themselves in 
every department of dutv ; but much may be gained bv obs^v 
vation, and a desire to learn, from whatever source. Tnere are 
some people who never go from home without bringing back 
some useful hint in housekeeping, in the arrangement of a room, 
the order of the table, or, it may be, the planning and planting 
of the flower-garden. These are the persons who know the best 
way of doing everything. Their houses majr be known by the 
air of comfort and elegance they contrive to give by attention to 
little things, not merely by tidiness, but by tasteful arrangement 
and a decree of attention to decoration. Some one speaks of the 
little thmss that mark the whereabouts of woman — flowers 
especially do so ; and, trifling as some may think it, I uphold it as 
one of our little duties, to make our homes not only as oom.- 
fortable, but as pretty and pleasing as possible. There are 
some people who pay no regard to mceties of this kind, either 
esteeming them beneath their care, or not having taste enough 
to feel the want of them. Their rooms have a blank, uncomfort- 
able, uninhabited look, their personal attire is always unlike otber 
people^s, they never seem to notice any improved way of mana- 
gixu; little matters^ as they do not like the trouble of learning 
and practising it ; and it is ten chances to one, that, by beginning 
with dispensing with decoration and taste, they end hy neglecting 

comfort and tidiness It is a command in Scripture, that 

everyone should please his neighbour for his good to edification ; 
and I fear oftener neglected them trying to serve others. Amongst 
the many ways of domg this, I may mention kindly consideration 
of the peculiarities of others. There are few families where thero 
is not some member who requires to be studied a Httle, «nd if 
the ** peculiar one'* be the head of the house, or an aged member 
of it, this attention is generally paid. But between brothers and 
sisters, or between friends, how little of this kindly forbeanmce 
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do we see !...•. . There is no little kindness more generally 
felt than in a readiness to promote the plans of others, an enter- 
ing into their feelings, and an endeavour to smooth down all 
difficulties in the way. Who has not felt damped when a party 
of pleasure was planning, or a pleasant invitation received, and 
no one seemed to take any interest in it, or to care whether you 
went or not. Still worse, if some one staFted objections, foresaw 
difficulties, and wondered how you could care about going at all ? 
To the young especially this sort of kind sympathy is valuable, 
and how soon may you observe in a familv which individual is 
in the habit of showing it, by the ready and constant recurrence 
of all to her as the one who always helps forward a plan, sympa- 
thises in a little pleasure, and enters into all the excitement of 
an enjoyment which she perhaps is neith^ to share, nor on her 
own account would care to partake o£ How worse than tire- 
some is the ''wet blanket," who, on these occasions, thinks it will 
rain, is sure you cannot be spared from home, or, absorbed in 
other things, takes no interest, and will not be put out of her way 
for anyone ! Look uround among the jGimOies you are intimate 
with, and see which member of each is ihe one all the others go 
to in little difficulties, which is the one that studies to make the 
others happv, forgetting self, till she really becomes the '' one 
that cannot oe spared from home ;" and you will generallv find 
that that one does not confine her attentions to home, but is 
always the person who thinks of little kindnesses to be done to 
others — ^gifts of fruit and flowers to the sick — ^visits to those con- 
fined to &e house — the loan of a book, or a sight of engravings 

— or the earliest information of absent friends. Little 

presents are said to be always acceptable ; they lay no one under 
obligation, and they mark a kindly remembrance of you when 
absent, or a desire to supply some little want you have expressed ; 
and ais their value is seldom great, the giving and receiving of 
them is one of the many little kindnesses we should practise and 

indulge. Let us seek out oppoitunities ; let us slight 

nothing as too trivial or minute, not even the keeping a fsivourite 
seat at the fireside, for one we know has a fanc^ for it, or the most 
trifling arrangement of household matters, if it gives pleasure to 
others. The desire of showing little kindnesses proceeds often 
merely from an obliging disposition ; but I think the haMt of it 
must be formed on Christian motives and on a habitual course 
of self-denial and thoughtfulness. It may be called a habit of 
preferring others before ourselves. To the young I would say, 
Endeavour to acquire this blessed habit ; do not^ because you 
can do so little, do nothing. 
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ALEXANDER'S FEAST. 

John Dktsbh, one of our most celebrated poets (but inferior as a dramatist), '«ras 
bom in ] 631, and died 1700. Although poet laureat, he was in latter years compelled 
to write for sustenance. 

'TWAS at the royal feast, for Persia won, 
By Philip's warlike son : 
Aloft in awfiil state 
The god-hke hero sate 

On his imperial throne : 
His valiant peers were placed around, 
Their brows with roses and with myrtles bound; 

So should desert in arms be crown'd. 
The lovely Thais by his side 
Sat, like a blooming Eastern bride, 
In flower of youth and beauty's pride. 
, Happy, happy, happy pair ; 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave. 
None but the brave deserve the fair. 

Timotheus, placed on high 

Amid the tuneful quire, 
With flying fingers touch'd the lyre : 
The trembling notes ascend the sky. 
And heavenly joys inspire. 

The song began from Jove, 

Who, left his blissful seats above. 

Such is the power of mighty Love, 

A dragon's nery form beUed the god: 

Sublime on radiant spheres he rode, 

When he to &ir Olympia press'd ; 

And while he sought her snowy breast, 

Then round her slender waist he curl'd, 
And stamp'd an image of himself a sovereign of the world. 

The list'ning crowd admire the lofty sound ; 
A present deity, they skout around ; 
A present deity, the vaulted roo& rebound : 
With ravish'd ears 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres. 
The praise of Bacchus then the sweet musician sung, 
Of Bacchus ever &ir, and ever young : 
The jolly god in triumph comes ; 
Sound the trumpets, beat the drums ; 
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Flush'd with a purple grace 
He shows his honest wee. 
Kow^ give the hautboys breath ; he comes ! he comes ! 
Bacchus* ever hir and young, 
Drinkine joys did first ordain : 
Bacchus blessings are a treasure ; 
Drinking is the soldier's pleasure : 

Rich the treasure, 

Sweet the pleasure ; 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 

Soothed with the sound, the king grew Tain : 
Fought all his battles o'er again : 
And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he slew the slain. 
The master saw the madness rise ; 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes ; 
And, while he heaven and earth defied, * 

Changed his hand, and check'd his pride. 
He chose a mournful muse, 
Soft pit^ to infuse : 
He sung Darius great and good, 
By too seyere a fate 
FaU'n, feU'n, &U'n, faU'n, 
Fall'n from his high estate. 
And welt'ring in his lw>od ; 
Deserted at his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed. 
On the bare earth exposed he lies, 
With not a friend to close his eyes. 

With downcast look the joyless victor sate, 
Bevolving in his alter'd soul 

The various turns of &te below ; 
And now and then a sieh he stole. 
And tears began to now. 

The mighty master smded to see 
That love was in the next degree : 
'Twas but a kindred sound to move ; 
For pity melts the mind to love. 

Softly sweet in Lvdian measures. 

Soon he soothed nis soul to pleasures ; 

War, he sung, is toil and trouble ; 

Honour but an empty bubble ; 
Never ending, stiU beginnings 

Fighting still, and still destroying ; 
if the world be worth thy winning, 

1%ink, think it worth enjoying ! 
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Lovely Thais sits beside thee, 
Take the good the gods provide thee. 
The many rend the skies with loud applause ; 
So love wascrown'd, but music won the causa. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Qazed on the fair 
Who caused his care, 
And sigh'd and looVd, sieh'd and look'd, 
Sigh'd and look'd, and sign'd again. 
At length, with love and wine at once oppressed. 
The vanquished victor sunk upon her breast. 

Now strike the golden lyre again ; 
A louder yet, ana yet a louder strain. 
Break his bands of sleep asunder, 
And rouse him like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Hark ! hark ! the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head, 
As awaked from the d^, 
And, amazed, he stares around. 
Bevenge, revenge, Timotheus cries ; 
See the Furies arise ; 
See the snakes that the^ rear ! 
How they hiss in the air. 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes ! 
Behold a ghastly band, 
Each a torch in his hand ! 
These are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were sLain, 
And unburied remain 
Inglorious on the plain ; 
Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew : 
Behold how they toss their torches on high I 
How they point to the Persian abodes. 
And gUtt'nng temples of their hostile gods ! 
The Princes applaud, with a furioua joy ; 
And the king seizea a flambeau, with zeal to destroy ; 
Thai's led the way. 
To light him to his prey. 
And, like another Helen, fired another Troy. 

Thus long ago. 
Ere heaving bellows leam'd to blow. 
While oi|;ans yet were mute, 
Timotheus to nis breathing flute 
And soundine lyre. 
Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 
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At last divine Cecilia came, 

Inventress of the vocal &ame ; 
The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 

Enlarged the former narrow boimds, 

And added length to solemn sounds, 
With Nature's mother-wit, and arts unknown before. 

Let old Timotheus yield the prize^ 
Or both divide the crown ; 

He raised a mortal to the skies ; 
She drew an angel down. 



ON HER SORROW.— ADDRESSED TO DR. FITZWILUAM. 

Ladt Russell. — Any work addressed to the younger 'women of Britain would be 
worse than deficient, did it present no notice of one of the purest, most ber<Mc, and 
most patiently religious of women, Lady Rachel Russell. Devoted to a husband, 
from whom the recklessness of a public execution^ upon the most doubtful evidence, 
had severed her, she stands forth as an example, not only of what the female mind 
can achieve, but of the patient and enduring submisaioB to a higher will which 
" tempers the wind to the shorn lamb." After a widowhood of forty years, she died 

In 1723. 

i 

As you profess, good doctor, to take pleasure in your writings 
to me, from the testimony of a conscience to forward my spirit- 
Tial welfare, so do I to receive them as one to me of your friend- 
ship in both worldly and spiritual concernments ; doing so, I 
need not waste my time nor yours to tell you they are very 
valuable to me. That you are so contented to read mine, I make 
the just allowance for ; not for the worthiness of them, I know 
it cannot be ; but, however, it enables me to keep up an advan- 
tageous conversation without scruple of being too troublesome. 
You say something sometimes, by which I should think you sea- 
soned or rather tamted with being so much where compliment 
or praising is best learned ; but I conclude^ that often wnat one 
heartily wishes to be in a &iend, one is apt to believe is so. The 
effect IS not nought ' towards me, whom it animates to haye a 
true, not fietlse title to the least virtue you are disposed to at- 
tribute to me. Yet I am &r from such a vigour of noind as sur- 
mounts the secret discontent so hard a destiny as mine has 
fixed in my breast ; but there are times the mind can hardly feel 
displeasure, as while such friendly conversation entertained it ; 
then a grateful sense moves one to express the courtesy. 

If I could contemplate the conducts of providence with the 
uses you do, it woula give ease indeed, and no disastrous events 
should much affect us. The new scenes of each day make me 
'^ften conclude myself very void of temi>er and reason, that I 

(1) i,e. of no consequence. 
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still shed tears of sorrow and not of joy, that so good a man ^ is 
landed safe on the happy shore of a blessed eternity ; doubtless 
he is at rest, though I find none without him, so true a partner 
he was in all my joys and griefs ; ' I trust the Almighty will pass 
by this my infirmity ; I spe«^ it in respect to the world, from 
whose enticing delights I can now be better weaned. I was too 
rich in possessions whilst I possessed him : all relish is now 
gone, I Dless Gk)d for it, and pray, and ask of all good people (do 
it for me from such you know are so) also to pray that I may more 
and more turn the stream of my afiections upwards, and set my 
heart upon the ever-satisfying perfections of God ; not starting 
at his darkest providences, but remembering continually either 
his glory, justice, or power is advanced by every one of them, 
and that mercy is over all his works, as we shall one day with 
ravishing delight see : in the meantime, I endeavour to suppress 
all wild imaginations a melancholy fancy is apt to let in ; and 
say with the man in the gospel, " I believe ; help thou my imbelief." 



LOOK ALOFT. 

Jos ATHAK Lawrxhce, a nativc of Nev York, bom 1807, died 1833. 

In the tempest of life, when the wave and the gale 
Are around and above, if thy footing should &ii. 
If thine eye should grow dim, and thy caution depart, 
^ Look aloft," and be firm, and be fearless of heart 

If the friend, who embraced in prosperity's glow, 
"With a smile for each joy and a tear for each woe, 
Should betray thee wh6n sorrows like clouds are arra/d, 
" Look aloft" to the friendship which never shall fade. 

Should the visions which Hope spreads in light to thine eye. 
Like the tints of the rainbow, but brighten to fly, 
Then turn, and, through tears of repentant regret, 
^ Look aloft" to the sun that is never to set. 

Should they "who are dearest, the son of thy heart, 
The wife of thy bosom, in sorrow depart, 
^ Look aloft" from the darkness and dust of the tomb. 
To that soil where "affection is ever in bloom." 

And, oh ! when death comes in his terrors, to cast 
His fears on the future, his pall on the past, 
In that moment of darkness, with hope in thy heart, 
And a smile in thine eye, ^ look aloft," and depart ! 

(1) Alluding to her husband. 
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ON IMMODERATE SELF-LOVE. 

8tiluiiovi.xkt« Bisbop of Worcester, bom UU, died 1699. 

There is a love of ourselves which is founded in nature and 
reason, and is made the measure of our love to our neighbour ; 
for we are to love our neighbour as ourselves ; and if there were 
no due love of ourselves, there could be none of our neighbour. 
But this love of ourselves, which is so consistent with the love 
of our neighbour, can be no enemy to our peace : for none can 
live more quietlv and peaceably than those who love their neigh- 
bours as themselves. But there is a self-love which the Scripture 
condemns, because it makes men peevish and froward, uneaefy to 
themselves and to their neighbours, filling them with jealousies 
and suspicions of others with respect to themselves, making 
them apt to mistrust the intentions and designs of others to- 
wsu*ds them, and so producing ill-will towards them ; and where 
that hath once got into men's hearts, there can be no long 
peace with those they bear a secret grudge and ill-will ta 
The bottom of all is, they have a wonderful value for them- 
selves and those opinions, and notions, and parties, and factions 
they happen to be engaged in, and these they make the measure 
of their esteem and love of others. As &r as they comply 
and suit with them, so fax they love them, and no fEother. if 
we ask, Cannot good men differ about some things, and yet be 
good still 1 Yes. Cannot such love one another notwithstanding 
such difference ? No doubt they ought. Whence comes it, then, 
that a small difference in opinion is so apt to make a breach in 
affection ? In plain truth it is, everyone would be thought to be 
infallible, if for shame they durst to pretend to it ; and they have 
so good an opinion of themselves, that they cannot bear such as 
do not submit to them. From hence arise quarrellings and dis- 
putings, and ill language, not becoming men or Christians. But 
all this comes from their setting up themselves and their own 
notions and practices, which they would make a rule to the rest of 
the world ; and if others have the same opinion of themselves, it 
is impossible but there must be everlasting clashfngs and dispu- 
tings, and from thence falling into different parties and factions; 
which can never be prevent^ till they come to more reasonable 
opinions of themselves, and more charitable and kind towards 
others. 




AunoHTY Framer of the Bkiea, 
O let our pure devotion rise 
Like inoeDne in thy eight ! 
Wrapt in impenetrable ebade, 
The texture of oar aouls was made, 
Till thy command gave light. 
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The sun of glory gleam'd, — the ray 
Befined the darKness into day, 
And bid the vapours fly : 
Impelled by his eternal love, 
- He left his palaces above, 
To cheer our gloomy sky. 

How shall we celebrate the day 
When God appeared in mortal clay, 
The mark of worldly scorn ; 
When the archangers heavenly lays 
Attempted the Redeemer's praise. 
And hail'd Salvation's mom ? 

A humble form the Godhead wore, 
The pains of poverty he bore. 
To gaudy pomp unknown : 
Though in a human walk he trod, 
Still was the man Almighty God, 
In glory all his own. 

Despised, oppress'd, the Godhead bears 
The torments of this vale of tears, 
Nor bids his vengeance rise : 
He saw the creatures he had made 
Revile his power, his peace invade, 
He saw with Mercy's eye& 



UPON THE SIGHT OF ROSES AND TULIPS GROWING 

NEAR ONE ANOTHER. 

Robert Botle, bom 1627, died 1691. 

It is so imcommon a thing to see tulips last till roses come to 
be blown, that the seeing them in this garden grow together, as 
it deserves my notice, so methinks it should suggest to me some 
reflection or other on it. And perhaps it may not be an improper 
one to compare the difference betwixt these two kinds of nowers 
to the disparity which I have often observed betwixt the &Jtes of 
those young laoies that are only very handsome, and those that 
have a less degree of beautv, recompensed by the accessiozi of 
wit, discretion, and virtue: tor tulips, whilst they are fresh, do 
indeed, by the lustre .and vividness of their colours, more deligfat 
the eye than roses ; but then they do not alone quickly &de,but, 
1 soon as they have lost that freshness and gaudiness that solely 
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endeared them, they degenerate into things not onlj undesirable, 
but distasteful ; whereas roses, besides the moderate beauty they 
disclose to the eye (which is sufficient to please, though not to 
charm it), do not only keep their colour longer than tiQips, but, 
when that decays, retedn a perfumed odour, and divers useful 
quaUties and virtues that survive the spring, and recommend 
them all the year. Thus those unadvised young ladies, that, be- 
cause nature has given them beauty enough, despise all other 
qualities, and even that regular diet which is ordinarily requisite 
to make beauty itself lasting, not only are wont to decay betimes, 
but> as soon as they have lost that vouthful freshness that 
alone endeared them, quickly pass from being objects of wonder 
and love, to be so of pity, if not of scorn ; whereas those that 
were as solicitous to enrich their minds as to adorn their faces, may 
not only with a mediocrity of beauty be very desirable whilst 
that lasts, but, notwithstanding the recess of that and youth, 
may, by the fragrancy of their reputation, and those virtues and 
ornaments of the mind that time does but improve, be always 
sufficiently endeared to those that have merit enough to discern 
and value such excellences, and whose esteem and friendship is 
alone worth their being concerned for. In a word, they prove 
the happiest as well as they are the wisest ladies, that, "whilst 
they possess the desirable qualities that youth is wont to give, 
neglect not the acquisition of those that age cannot take away. 



THE ASCENT OF CHRIST AFTER HIS TEMPTATION. 

[ MZtTOV. ^ 

So Satan fell ; and straight a fiery globe 
Of angels on full sail of wing flew nigh. 
Who on their plumy vans received him soft 
From his uneasy station, and upbore. 
As on a floating couch, through the blithe air ; 
Then, in a flowery valley, set him down 
On a green bank, and set before him spread 
A table of celestial food, divine, ' 

Ambrosial fruits, fetched from the tree of life, 
And, from the foimt of life, ambrosial drink. 
That soon refresh'd him wearied, and repaired 
What hunger, if aught hunger, had impaired, 
Or thirst ; and, as he f^d, angelic quires 
Sung heavenly anthems of his victory 
Over temptation a^d the TenlJ^ter proud. 

B 
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" True image of the Father : whether throned 
In the bosom of bliss, and light of light 
Conceiving, <mp, remote firom Beayen, enshrined 
In fleshlj tabernacle, and human form, 
Wandermg the wildemeea ; whatever jplace, 
Habit, or state, or motion, still expressing 
The Son of Qod, with godlike force endued 
Against the atiempter of thy Father's throne, 
And thief of Paradise! Himloi»ofold 
Thon didst debel, and down from neaven cast 
With all his armj; now thou hast avenged 
Sttpplanted Adam, and, bv vanqukhing 
Temptation, haGct regained lost Paradise, 
And frustrated the conquest fraudulent. 
He never more henoeforth will dare set foot 
In Paradise to tempt ; his snaves are broke : 
For, though that seat of earthly bliss be fiail'd* 
A furer P^u»dise is founded now 
For Adam and his chosen sons, whom thou, 
A Saviour, art come down to reimtal 
Where they shaU dweU secure, when time ahall be. 
Of Tempter and temptation without fear. 
But thou, infernal serpent ! ledialt not long 
Bule in the clouds ; like an autumnal star. 
Or lightning, thou shalt Ml from heaven, trod down 
Under his &et ; for proof, ere this thou feel'st 
Thy wound, vet not thy last and deadliest wound, 
By this r^uke reoeived, and hold'st in hell 
ISo triumph ; an all her gates Abaddon rues 
Thy bold attempt. Hereafber learn with awe 
To dread the Son of God : he, all unarm'd. 
Shall chase thee, with the terror of his voice, 
From thy demoniac holds, possession foul. 
Thee and thv legions ; yelling they shall fly, 
And beg to hide them in a herd of swine. 
Lest he command them down into the deep, 
Bound, and to toorment sent before their time. 
Hail ! Son of the Most High, heir of both worlds, 
(QueUer of Satan ! on thy ^orious work 
Kow enter ; and begin to save mankind." 

Thus they the Son of God, our Saviour meek, 
Bung victoi^ and, from heavenly feast refreshed. 
Brought on his way with joy ; he, unobserved, 
flome to his mother's house private retum'd. ' 



32 
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A SKETCH OF THE UNIVERSE. 

OOLSSlCITBl. 

The world may be considered as one vast mansion, where man 
has been admitted to enjoy, to admire, and to be gratefiiL The 
first desires of savage nature are merely to gratify the impor- 
tunities of sensual appetite, and to neglect the contemplation of 
things, barely satisfied with their enjoyment; the beiauties of 
nature, and all the wonders of creation, have but little charms 
for a being taken up in obviating the wants of the day, and 
anxious for precarious subsistence. 

Our philosophers, therefore, who have testified such surprise 
at the want of curiosity in the ignorant, seem not to consider 
that they are usually employed in making provisions of a more 
important nature — in providing rather for the necessities than 
the amusements of life. It is not tiU our more pressing wants 
are sufficiently supplied, that we can attend to the calls of 
curiosity ; so that in every age scientific refinement has been the 
latest efibrt of human industry. 

But human curiosity, though at first slowly excited^ being at 
last possessed of leisure for indulging its {>ropensity, becomes 
one of the greatest amusements of life, and gives higher satisfac- 
tions than what even the senses can afford. A man of this dis- 
position turns all nature into a magnificent theatre, replete with 
objects of wonder and surprise, and fitted up chiefly for hia hap- 
piness and entertainment ; he industriously examines all things^ 
from the minutest insect to the most finisned animal, and when 
his hmited organs can no longer make the disquisition, he sends 
out his imagination upon new inquiries* 

Nothing, therefore, can be more august and striking than the 
idea which his reason, aided by his imagination, furnishes of the 
imiverse around him. Astronomers tell us that this earth which 
we inhabit forms but a very minute part in that great assem- 
blage of bodies of which the world is composed. The sun,- by 
which it is enlightened, is a million of times larger. * The 
planets also, which, like it, are subordinate to the sun^s influence^ 
exceed the earth one thousand times in mafiputude. These, 
which were at first supposed to wander in the heavens without 
any fixed path, and that took their name from their apparent 
deviations, have long been found to perform their circuits wiUi 
great exactness and strict regularity. They have been discovered 
as forming with our earth a svstem of bodies circulating round 
the sun, Su. obedient to one law, and impelled by one common 
influence. 
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* Modem philosophy has taught us to believe, that when the 
great Author of nature began the work of creation, he chose to 
oj>erate by second causes ; and that^ suspending the constant 
exertion of his power, he endued matter with a quality by which 
the universal economy of nature might be continued, without 
his immediate assistance. This quality is called attraction, a sort 
of approximating influence, which all bodies, whether terrestrial 
or celestial, are found to possess ; and which, in all, increases as 
the quantity of matter m each increases. The sun, by far the 
greatest body in our system, is, of consequence, possessed of 
much the greatest share of this attracting power ; and all the 
planets, of which our earth is one, are, of course, entirely subject 
to its superior influence. Were this power, therefore, left uncon- 
trolled by any other, the sun must quickly have attracted all the 
bodies of our celestial system to itself ; but it is equally counter- 
acted by another power of equal efficacy ; namely, a progressive 
force which each planet received when it was impelled, forward 
by the divine Architect upon its first formation. The heavenly 
bodies of our system being thus acted upon by two opposing 
powers ; namely, by that of attraction, which draws them towards 
the sun, and that of impulsion, which drives them straight for- 
ward into the great void of space, they pursue a track between 
these contrary directions ; and each, like a stone whirled about 
in a sling, obeying two opposite forces, circulate round its great 
centre of heat and motion. 

In this manner, therefore, is the harmony of our planetary 
system preserved. The sun, in the midst, gives heat and light 
and circular motion to the planets which surround it ; Mercury, 
Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, perform their con- 
stant circuits at diflcrent distances, each taking up a time to 
complete its revolutions, proportioned to the greatness of the 
circle which it is to describe. The lesser planets, also, which are 
attendants uponfsome of the greater, are subject to the same 
laws ; they circulate with the same exactness, and are in the 
@ame manner influenced by their respective centres of motion. 

Besides those bodies wluch make a part of our peculiar system, 
end which may be said to reside witlun its great circumference, 
there are others that frequently come among us from the most 
distant tracts of space, and that seem like dangerous intruders 
upon the beautiful simplicity of nature. These are comets, whose 
appearance, was once so terrible to mankind, and the theory of 
which is so little understood at present ; aH we know is, that 
their number is much greater than that of the planets, and that, 
like these, they roll in orbits, in some measure obedient to solar 
influence. Astronomers have endeavoured to calculate the re- 
tiufning periods of many of them ; but experience has not, as yef^ 
confirmed the veracity of their investigations. Indeed, who cp' 



tMO, when those vanderem ha^e niada thdr excamons into oft&er 
iporlds aad distant STStems^ what obatadai mfty be finnd to 
oppose their -ptogjeeaB, to aooeleiate their motioiuv or setasd&eir 
return 1- 

Bot what we have hitherta atteanyted to sketch » bat a smsU 
Mrt of that oreat &bric in which tne Deityfaas thoo|^t piwer 
to manifest hk wisdom and omnipotence. There ace momtadea 
«f other bodies dispersed oyer the jhoe of the hearens, tiuit fie 
too remote for examination ; these have no motion saeb as ^he 
planets are found to possess, and are therefore called fixed staam; 
and from their extreme brilliancy and their immense j^if^arry 
philosophers have been induced to suppose them to b# mas 
resembung that which enlivens our system. As the imaainatioiD, 
also, <Mice excited^ is seldom content to stop^ it has ftimisned Sttch 
with an attendant system of planets, bd:onging to itadf^ aad Ins 
even induced some to deplore the &te of those a^tema wlioBe 
imagined sun% which sometimes happens, have become no longer 
visible; 

But conjectures of this kind, which no reaaram^ can aaeerlain 
nor experiment reach, are rather amusizffi than naefcd. Though 
we see the greatness and wisdom of the Deity in all the aeemmg 
worlds that surround us, it is our chief concern to trace hna in 
that which we inhabit. The ezaminaticm of the earth, the won- 
ders of its contrivance, the history of its advantages^ or of ifae 
seeming defects in its formation, are the proper bunnesB of tiie 
natural historian. A description of this earth, its animals^ ve- 
getables, and minerals, is the most delifl^tful entertaambLeftt the 
mind can be furnished with, as it is we most interestiag ttod 
usefuL I would beg leave, therefore, to conclude these oonuaan- 
place speculations with an observation which, I hope, is ant 
entirely so. 

A use, hitherto not much insisted upon, that may vMoit fam 
the contemplation of celestial magnificence;, is, that it will teadi 
us to make an allowance for the apparent irr^pcdarities we Had 
below. Whenever we can examine the works of the Desty at a 
proper point of distance, so as to take in the whcde of his c to u i gu , 
we see nothing but uniformity, beauty, and precision. The hgeaveas 
present us with a plan which, though inexpressibly magodfieoit^ 
18 yet regular beyond the power of invention. Whenever,, these- 
fore^ we find any apparent defects in the earth, instead of 
attemptiug to reason oiurselves into an opinion that tbey are 
beautifiil, it will be wiser to say that we do not behold &em at 
the proper point of distance, and that our eye is laid too dose to 
the objects to take in the regularity of their connexioD. In eAiozt^ 
we may conclude that God, who is regular in his great prodno* 
tion% acts with equal uniformity in tna little. 
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SUSAN EEaraETTS CHRISTMAS DAY. 

XSS. CSOSLASO. 

"MoTHEH, there's only Mrs. MJEkJ^ingigway'a plaid cotton-velvet 
dress to finish^ and the youiig la^^ Bar coBipaaiion's, tarlatan 
muslin to make^ and lfi» ISlKmiJ^affiiSB^B bfoie body to sew on," 
said Susad Bexmeit^ a pro€tv aUSs Srassma&er^ who had just set 
up in the aristoGBatic sa&oro of Mxagton. '^I shall get finished 
bv Christmaa-eve,** she adcfed^ '^aaeE mSk have time te make you 
the new cap, and put ther fieuaee upon my own. bcown merino." 

Alas I for the vwttv fd Iximaa exj^ectations. ISTapoIeon fore- 
saw not the ftostET and sn»W9 of BcGa»a ; and Susan Bennett did 
not know thtf colder elemsots of envy and selfishness that were 
to chill her Iftart on Chsiirtma8-<ii^.. The eve came, and, basket 
in hand, ft* fittSi dressma^r topped alongv The ponderous 
velvety ai -^mA <KmoiM»OTi% aad the fireeaag m'sslin, were safely 
delivered; 9a3L Wfsm oame the deieate Hua^ sHk, for the only 
daughter $mA mke Iw trg m of a fetkod stsd^broker, but one who 
woi2d joot mm Iter a> paae^ fir ^wer wh& he Hved. Here 
Susan wi&auanHllifrwaOria; aa<f then sBe was told to walk up 
into thtf sasii^aBil0BdxslbrtiUedresimg-roo]ii.of tibat elderly young 
lady,, ^r Warn BR%htiagton in» tlmrty-y or tlmreabouts. JN ot that 
I would hint tliat thore is any scDgpcaci&menft of tiie moral charac- 
ter in bossg: thirty, or that it ia< ei^^i a I^pl crime, which might 
be quite aaot&er thing, or svrenihat pazttesi acknowledging such 
a fact are amonable to anj obvolete law; but, unhappily, Miss 
Brightiogton made herself ricBeuious, by bdEKving a la seventeen, 
and was afiSfkrM. with a shostnon of memeu^ quite deplorable. 
She eould not sensEnber the QuMin's accession— not a bit— and 
had cffiJy a vagK idea of being tofen to see the illuminations on 
the aa«^iciou»«rait of her M»fi^s marriage ; adding of course, 
that "cidldreii idB«fay» like sum tiBm^'* 

Was^a^fSn^^aa. also motaiA ii» 9» wann cbesBiz^-room, 
and^cosBfibiaiDg tho cscpraanwEi ^ an Mcned adrvidnal with as 
much d%Hkf as was caiapatibTe mfck the feefcriq^ionHfeBder-and- 
fire-screen-io-itand aWfttfe Am aiyj^Uil,. sfe spoke to the 
trembling Sosan, wii& mm fttaA fsoms^waj^ was wrongs but co\ild 
not teil wint, se^w&it the- vem ffiEesa wav yet to be tried, 
and she SA believe ft wmid fit «'beaati£:^y/' 

" I coidd not hav» Infirfecl audi a thing,** said the lady, taking 
the dress in her hand with something very like a snatch. (N.E 
To snatch is not dignified.) 

" What have I done wrong, ma'am % " said Susan, meekly : * I 
have made it exactly as you ordered." 
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<^Aa I ordered, indeed ! But haven't you made Miss Clatter- 
'irorth's green satin with a Polka Jackkt V 

Susan admitted the &ct. 

^And she is to dine here to-morrow ! Do you suppose 111 
wear this thing ?" And the irate lady threw the dress from her. 

^ I think it looks so nice, ma'am," said Susan, holding it out 
in' the most attractive manner; ''and it's just the make you 
thought so becoming." 

" Thought — three months ago ! I tell you what it is, you 
must take it back, and make me a Polka Jacket by five o'clock 
to-morrow." 

^ It's Christmas-day !" exclaimed the now tearful dressmaker. 

" Well, I know it is. I want it for the Christmas party. No 
harm in working, I am suroy^if there is no harm in playing for- 
feits and all that." ' ^: 

'' I must make quite a new body : I must sit up all night to 
do it." 

** Oh, nonsense ! you people always say that ; if you won't do 
it, somebody else will," returned the lady; and assuming the 
air of a patroness, she continued — *' 1 did think, after all i had 
done for you, I should have met with a little gratitude ! but 
there's no such thing in the world, / believe." And doubtless 
she spoke from personal experience. 

Poor simple-hearted Susan was quite overpowered by the 
charge of ingratitude ; and not clearly understanding tliat all 
she had to be grateful to Miss Brightington for, was, being 
allowed to work for her cheaper and better than that distin- 
guished individual coidd find any one else to do, she would, at 
^ the moment, have consented to make Polka Jackets for a hundred 
* davs and nights to escape from it. 

iTow poor little Susan had a thorough woman's heart. Not 
one, however, at all like that of a fashionable belie, with all its 
glow and glory worn off by countless flirtations. Nor did she a 
bit resemble the class of ''strong-minded" women who despise 
dress and all such appurtenances, who wouldn't be handsome if 
they could — not they — and who yet feel a natural antipathy to 
those afflicted with uie gift of beauty, albeit so despised by them. 
For ourselves^ we would not give a pin for a woman wno had 
not just enough of a natural kind of fascinating desire to please, 
which teaches her how to put on a shawl or a bonnet in the most 
effective manner. Now Susan Bennett had precisely the right 
quantity of this feminine talent ; and it was not only the flounce 
to her own dress that she wanted to prepare against the comlne 
day — there were half-i^ozen et ceteras oi the toilet that seemed 
urgent necessities ere she could appear at a certain Christmas 
party, which she had looked forward to, with the eagerness of 
those who taste few pleasures, for many a week. 
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Vfho eould it be before whom she wished to apfear ehauaamg ? 
Not, surely, her grandmother, who, by the way, wa9 yet yoong 
enough to make a plum-pudcUng, and to enjoy ue same ; ne4; her 
«nci8» aad ^nxatBL and the juvenile sprootS;. wheee wmabeis 
flemaed legion. Thougfay if she had been asked to make out a 
]lfiA of the Christmas guests expected to meet at unde Tom's, 
{he cbffii€»»are she would have left out a eertain meny-hearted 
Toimg watchmaker, who always said ^'evexything was for the 
Dest'^-^OT at any rate she would have nuued hm lairty with, a 
BCfft of ^ Oh, I forgot cousin Robert.'^ 

The little dressmaker had talked of sitting up aU m^tst ; but 
fiiere came a teeolleetion of red eyes and pale dieeka consequent 

rn such freaks ; so to bed she Went, meaning to rise at four in 
morning. Bat ate t she eouH not sleeps or if for a moment 
she lost consciousness, she dreamt of cousin Robert making love 
to somebody in a horrible Polka Jaeket. So up she rose on the 
bitter Christmas morning at three of the clock, and kindSed a 
hw cmders to keep her from quite idiivering^ and by the l%^t of 
a thin candle set about her task. 

We wonder what Miss Arabella Brightington was dreaming of 
just then ! 

The tnhhj eat rubbed agamst Susan's foo^ as if asking for a 
saucer of milk ; she was used to a candle-light iMreak&st some- 
times, and did not know the hour. But she must wait as wcA as 
her mistress — no milk in the streets yet for houis« 

See, cbiylight is breaking ! And hark ! here's a shrill yonng 
voice pouring out a Christmas caroL Foolish 9asan; the tears 
are dropping upon your work : what is the reason-*— not that 
merry carrol sumy f Do tears stain blue silk ? We cannot poji-» 
tively tell ; but judging from eircumatantial evidence should say 
noi. At any rate Sie dashes them away, beeauae — she has not 
time to fret. The mother must make li^r own eaip — ^that's cer- 
tain ; and finely she fusses about it I Susan shows her how, and 
might almost as well have done it entirely. 

Noon comes ; no chance of the flounce on her own gown — 
that hope is abandoned entirely. Thread breaks^ needles snap, 
and pins drop out in the moat rebellious naanner imaginable. 
Susan is gettmg nervous, her fingers tremble, and she sees, with 
prophetic truth, she must also give up going to the three o*ck)ck 
mnner ; this is worse than giving up the flounce ; but there's no 
help for it — ^the Polka Jacket cannot be done. 

^e mother tafts of st^ng at home to bear her compaoyi 
but as Susan justly says, '' What's the use of that ; especially as 
there's no dinner provided ? She wiU have bread and cheese, 
and come to tea : sure to have some supper at unde T<«a'a on 
Christmas-day." 
^ The mother yields, though not without some kindly regreti^* to 
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«odr potent wwioningg ; and tihe little dreaexaakeT » left to Ber 
Christmas dinner of bread and cheese — and to work at the PdQka 
Jfloketk Onee sbe goes to the window to see how the world 
looln outside. Blys and* coadies rattle along ; brisk pedestrisoB 
sre snartly dressed ; osmibuscff look gt^er iAaa nsual ; and a 
wanaiikably bright ft^ shines £rom the opposite house. Si% 
SuBKQ ! tears agaizi I thej only hinder vour work, and will aoake 
yotnr eyetf q«ite as red as a wakeful n^t wendd da 

Four o^clodc 1 The Polka Jacket, with its pipings and linxDgs, 
and buttons,, completed at last^ fialf^-miie tooe earned home; 
bat the little dressBsaker ataaost flies tloo^ and,' extravagant 
enatoseir q>endB aizpanoe to ride bai^ by omnibxi»— whieb- erawte 
the distiBioe* 

Misv Brigfatington gloried in iSba Polka Jaeket; espieeiaflyaB 
her rival did not wear hers ; m that^ after all, she mi^t liave 
spared poor Susan, without suffering very cruelly for it. Just as 
she was sitting down to her three courses, Susan Bennett was 
making her toilet to join the Christmas party at tea. The brown 
merino would really do very well without a flounce, and she had 
contrived to sew a bit of lace on the top, that being one of the 
most important of the et eeteras. She is locking the doors of the 
two rooms she and her mother occnpy, but is so startled by a 
loud knock that the key drops out of her hand. Who can it be ? 
Somebody opens the door,.and the wind almost blows out Susan's 
candle, but it does not quite ; and ^e sees by the flickering 
light that cousin Kobert springs two steps at a time up the stairs. 
For that matter, though, she knew his step without staying to 
look who it was. 

« How kind of yon to come fbr me \** exclaimed Susan. 

*^They wouldn't let me come befi>re — at least they began 
laughing and quisziug. I hate to be quizzed ; don't you 1 ^ 

''Yes," murmoxed Susan, in the fiimtest of treble notes ; but 
somehow or other her eooi^ heavd the wwd, and by this time 
they were out in the street* 

'< Ho w cold it is ! " said Bobert. 

" Yes — no ; yes, it m cold." 

" Cold! why your hand is Hke iee ! Therey wxsfp the other in 
your doak ; Til keep this wavm." 

* Bobert ! let go i What nonsense ! " 

''I will, I say." But the remainder of that conference is 
sacred. 

** What a time you must have kept Bobert ! " said the grand- 
mother. 

" She was not quite ready,'' he answered ibr her. True, she 
had the key to pick up and one door to lock, and — ^they had come 
a long way round. There was a little quizzing after the cousins 
arrived, but they did not seem to mind it much. Peofde don't 
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^hen they have a thorongli underataDding between them- 
fielves. 

Though Susan had had no dinner, she ate yeiy little sapper ; and 
yet she could not be ill~H3he had such a beautiful colour : but 
that might be from her long walk. Certamlj nobody would have 
thought she had sat up half the night, and been weeping half the 
morning. Cousin Bobert, notwithstandii^ his gaiety, had alwavs 
been a bit of a philosopher ; he said the works of the clocks 
and watches made him think, and, as we have said before, his 
favourite maxim was ''all is for the best." He is goinz into 
business for himself very soon ; but he must have told Susan 
sometbiQg more than that in their long walk, or she never would 
have aCTeed with him that it was " all for the best tiiat he had 
fetched her, and consequently that she had had to stay at home 
and make Miss Brightington's Polka. Jacket ! 



WASHING DAY, 

M&S. BA&BAVLB. 

The Muses are tum'd gossips ; they have lost 
The buskin 'd' step, and clear high-soimding phrase^ 
Language of gods. Come, then, domestic Muse, 
In slip-shod measure loosely prattling on. 
Of faim. or orchard, pleasant curds and cream, 
Or droning flies, or shoes lost in the mire 
By little whimpering boy, with rueful face- 
Come, Muse, and sing the dreaded washing day ! 

Ye who beneath the voke of wedlock bend, 
With bow^d soul, full well ye ken the day 
Which week, smooth sliding after week, brings on 
Too soon ; for to that day nor peace belonss. 
Nor comfort ; ere the first grey streak of dawn, 
The red-arm'd washers come and chase repose. 

Nor pleasant smile, nor quaint device of mirth. 
Ere visited that day ; the very cat^ 
Prom the wet kitchen scared, and reeking' hearth. 
Visits the parlour, an unwonted guest. 

(1) Buikitu werQ a kind of half-boot, worn by the ancients on the atafte, when 
representing serious and moumAil events, called Traotdff, The term kutHmed Mtef 
means a stately or majestic step. The toek was a different kind of shoe, worn on 
occasions of less solemnity. The buskin is flnquently used to mean trogedw. while 
•he *oc* is simUarly used for eomedp. y y, wu« 

(3) Throwing out steam, or vapour. 
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The silent break&st meal is soon despatched^ 

Uninterrupted, save by anxious looks 

Cast at the lowering sky, if sky should lower. 

From that last evil, oh preserve us, heavens ! 

For should the skies pour down, adieu to all 

Bemains of quiet ; then expect to hear 

Of sad disasters— dirt and gravel stains 

Hard to efface, and loaded fines at once 

Snapp'd short, and linen horse by dog thrown down. 

Ana all the petty miseries of life. 

Saints have been calm while stretch'd upon the rack. 

And Montezuma^ smiled on burning coals ; 

But never yet did housewife notable 

Greet with a smile a rainy washing day. 

But grant the welkin^ £ur, require not thou 

Who call'st thyself, perchcmce, the master there. 

Or study swept, or nicely-dusted coat, 

Or usual 'tendance; ask not, indiscreet. 

Thy stockings mended, though the yawning rents 

Gape wide as Erebus ;' nor hope to find 

Some snug recess impervious. Shouldst thou try 

The 'customed garden walks, thine eye shall rue* 

The budding fragrance of thy tender shrubs, 

Mvrtle or rose, all crush'd beneath the weight 

Of coarse-check'd apron, with impatient hand 

Twitch'd off when showers impend ; or crossing lines 

Shall mar thy musings, as the wet cold sheet 

Flaps in thy face abrupt. Woe to the friend 

Whose evil stars have urged him forth to claim 

On such a day the hospitable rites ; 

liooks blank at best, and stinted courtesy, 

Shall he receive ; vainly he feeds his hopes 

, With dinner of roast chicken, savoury pie, * 

- Or tart or pudding ; pudding he nor tart - 

That day shall eat ; nor, though the husband try- 
Mending what can't be help'd — to kindle mirth 
From cheer deficient, shall his consort's brow 
Clear up propitious ;* the imlucky guest 
In silence dines, and early slinks away. 

(1) Montezuma was the Emperor of Mexico, when it was conquered by Hernando 
Cortes, in the year 1519. Although Montezuma was subjected to very cruel treat^^ 
ment nrom Cortes, I can find no authority for the statement of Mrs. Barbauld, that 
the tcnrment of burning coatt was added to his long list of sufferings. Guatemozin. 
the nephew and son-in-law of Montezuma, was the one who experienced this cruel 
treatment.— Parik«r« 
. (2) The sky. ^ 

(S) BrebwyrM the term used by the ancients for the place occupied by departed 
•piriti. (4) To regret, (5) Favourable. 
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I well remember, irhea a diHd, the vw% 
This day struck into me ; for then tiia toMa^ 
I scarce knew why, kxdc'd cross, imd drove Joe ^smB, timn ; 
^or soft caress could I obtain, nor hope 
Usual indulgences ; jelly or creams^ 
Belie of coldly suppers, and set }ffj 
For me, their petted one; or buttered toacA, 
When butter was forbid ; or thrilling tale 
* Of ghosts or witch, or murder. So I went 
And sheltered me beside the parlour fire ; 
lliere my dear grandmother, eldest of all !forms. 
Tended the littJb ones, and waicii'd from kaxm ; 
Anxiously fond, though oft ber spectaoles 
With elmi^ cunning hid, and oft mid pins 
Drawn from her raveiTd stocking, mi^ have sour'd 
One less indulgent. 

At intervals my mother's voice was heard 
Urging despatch; briskly the work weirt ozi, 
All hands employ'd to wash, to rinse, to wrin^ 
Or fold, and starch, and clap, and iron, and plait. 

Then would I sit me down* ttod ponder muoh 

Why washings were ; «(»netimee iJirou^ boQow bole 

Of pipe, amused we blew, and eent aloft 

The floating bubbles ; little dreanmig tiatea 

To see, Mcmtgolfier,' thy silken ball 

Bide buoyant through the clouds, so near appraadbi 

The sports of children and the toils of men. 

Earth, air, and sky, and ocean, hath its bubbles. 

And verse is one of ihem—'Uacis meet of i^ 



EFFECTS OF LOYE ANJO HAPPINESS ON THE MIND. 



There needs no other proof that happiness is the most whole- 
some moral atmosphere, and that in which the immortalxty of 
man is destined ultimately to thrive, than tbe elevaition of soul, 
the religious aspiration, which attends the first assurance, the 
ifot sober cert^mty of true love. There is much of this xeligioas 
aspiration amMst all wumth of virtuous aoectiMis. These ia m 
vivid love of uod in the child that lays its oheek aeaiiuit the 
4Qheek of its mother, and clasps its arms abgut her Sieclc. Cbid Is 

m BogaMi,~tlie word e]f litenOfy meaDS« a Uttte^^ldt. 
(S) Montgolftw HM the inventor of the baUopn. 
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thanked (perhaps unconsciously) for the brightness of hia earth, 
on summer evenings, when a brother and sister, who have long 
been parted, -poux out their heurt-stores to each other, and feel 
their course of thought brightening as it runs. When the aged 
parent hears of the honours bis children have won, or looks 
round upon their innocent &ces as the ^orv of his dedine, bis 
mind reverts to Him who in them prescribed ihe purpose of his 
life, and bestowed its grace. But religious as is tlM mood of 
every good affection, none is so devotional as that of love, eepei> 
dally so called. The soul is th^i the very temple of adoratioD, 
of Ifaith, of holy purity, of heroism, of charity. At such a moment 
the human creature shoots up into the angel ; thera is nofthing 
on earth too defiled for its cfasudty — notiun^ in hell too appalling 
for its heroism — nothing in heaven too glorious for its sympathy. 
Strengthened, sustamed, vivified by that most mvsterious power, 
imion with another spirit, it feels itself set well forth on the waj 
of victory over evil, sent out conquering and to conquer. Thero 
is no other such crisis in human life. The philosopher may 
experience imcontrollable agitation in Terifying his prmdple of 
balancing systems of worlds, feeling, perhaps, as if ne actually 
saw the creative hand in the act of sending the planets forth on 
their everlasting way ; but this phUosoidier, sdlitaiy seraph as 
he may be regarded amidst a myriad of men, knows at such & 
moment no emotions so divine as those of the spirit becoming 
oonsdous that it is beloved — be it the peasant eirl in the 
meadow, or the daughter of the sage reposing in her fatiier^B 
confidence, or the artisan beside his loom, or the man of letters 
musing by his fireside. The warrior about to strike the decisive 
blow for the liberties of a nation, however impressed with the 
solenmity of the hour, is not in a state of such lofty resolution aa 
those who, by joinmg hearts, are laying their joint hands on the 
whole wide realm of futurity for their own. The statesman who, 
in the moment of success, feels that an entire class of sodal sins 
and woes is annihilated bv his hand, is not conscious of so holy 
and so intimate a thankfameas as they who are aware that idieir 
redemption is come in the presence of a new and sovereign 
afiection. And these are many — they are in aU comers of every 
land. The statecnnain is the leader of « nation, the warrior is the 
grace of an age, the philosopher is the birth of a thousand years; 
but the lover, where is he not ? Wherever parents look round 
upon their children, there he has been — ^wherever .ehildren axe 
at play together, there he will soon be— wherever there are roo& 
under which men dwell, wherever iJiere is an atmosphere Tir 
brating with human vi>ioes, thei» is the lorer, and -there is his 
Iq&^ worship going on, unspeakable, bat revealed in the bright- 
neas of the eye, the majesty of the presence, and the hi|^ tem^or 
of the diacourae. 
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INSTINCT AND MUSIC. 



XtSy. OILBSRT TTBITE. 

Thbt who write on natural history, cannot too frequently 
advert to instinct, that wonderful limited faculty, wmch, in 
some instances, raises the brute creation, as it were, above 
reason, and in others, leaves them so far below it. Philosophers 
have defined instinct to be that secret influence by which every 
species is impelled naturally to pursue, at all times, the same 
way, or track, without any teaching or example ; whereas reason, 
without instruction, would often vary, and do that by many 
methods which instinct effects by one alone. Now, this maxim 
must be taken in a qualified sense, for there are instances in 
which instinct does vary and conform to the circumstances of 
place and convenience. 

It has been remarked, that every species of bird has a mode 
of nidification peculiar to itself, so that a schoolboy would at 
once pronounce on the sort of nest before him. This is the case 
among fields, and woods, and wilds ; but> in the villages round 
London, where mosses, and gossamer and cotton from vegetables, 
are hardly to be found^ tibe nest of the chaffinch has not that 
elegant finished appearance, nor is it so beautifully studded with 
lichens, as in a more mini district ; and the wren is obliged to con- 
struct its house with straws and dry grasses, which do not give 
it that rotundity and compactness so remarkable in the edifices of 
that little architect. Agami, the regular nest of the house-martin 
is hemispheric ; but where a rafter, or a joist, or a cornice, may 
happen to stand in the wav, the nest is so contrived as to con* 
form to the obstruction, and becomes flat, or oval, or compressed. 

In the following instances, instinct is perfectly uniform and 
consistent. There are three creatures — urn sqiunel, the field- 
mouse, and the nut-hatch — which live much on hazel-nuts, and 
yet they open them each in a different way. The first^ after 
rasping off the small end, splits the shell into two with his long 
fore-teeth, as a man does with his knife ; the second nibbles a 
hole with his teeth, so regular as if drilled with a wimble, and 
yet so small that one would wonder how the kernel can be 
extracted through it ; while the last picks an irregular ragged 
hole witlMts bill ; but as this artist has no paws to hold the nnt 
firm while he pierces it, hke an adroit workman, he fixes it as it 
were in a vice, in some deft of a tree, or in some crevice, when, 
standing over it, he perforates the stubborn shell We have often 
placed nuts in tAe chink of a gate-post^ where nut-hatches have 
been known to haunt, and have always found that those bird3 
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bave readily penetrated them. While at work tlie^r nuke ft 
rapping noise that may be heard at a conaiderable disUnoe. 




•You that trnderstand both the theory and practical part of 
music, may beat inform us wb^ harmony or melodj should so 
Btrangelj afiect some men, as it were, bj recollection, for da^ 
after a concert is over. Wiiat I mean, the following paana^ vnll 
most readilj explain ; — " He preferred, also, the music of birds to 
vocal and iuatnunental hannonj ; not tbat he did not take {dea* 
Buro in an; other, but because there was left in the mind soma 




constant agitation, disturbing the sleep and the attention, wbilst 
the BSTeral Tsriations of sound and concord go and return 
through the imagination ; when no such effect can be produced 
by_ the modulation of birds, because, aa they are not equally 
imitAble by us, they cannot equally excite the mtenial &cufty." 

Thia curious quotation strikes me much by so well represent" 
ing my own caae, and by describing what I have so often felt, 
]»Ht never could bo well express. When I hear fine music, I am 
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kaantod with pMMCw tbNKAvim niglit ood da^ > sod TmytiffiriQr 
at first waking, whiui, bj theic importunitf , gire more -aoetmaam 

than pleasure : elegant lesaons still tease mj imaginatioD, a&d 




KTAWGBLlNtt ^W 

Bsneilict BeHefontaine, the wealthiest ftrmer of Grand Pr^ 
Dwelt on his goodly acres; and with him, directing his householdi 
Gentle Evangeline lived, his child, and the pride of the village. 
Stalworth and stately in form was the man of seventy winters ;, 
Hearty and hale was he, an oak that is coTer'd with snow-flakes; 
White as the snow were his locks, and his cheeks as brown as 

the oak-leaves. 
Fair was she to behold, that maiden of seventeen summers. 
Black were her eyes as the beny that grows on the thorn by the 

way-aide. 
Black, yet how soffcty they gleam'd l>eneath the brown shade of 

her tresses! 
Sweet was her breath as the breath of kine that feed in the 

meadows. 
When in the harvest heat she bore to the reapers at noontide 
Flagons of home-brew'd ale, ah ! fair in sooth was the maiden. 
Fairer was she when, on Sunday mom, while the bell from its 

turret 
Sprinkled with holy sounds the air, as the priest with his hyssop 
Sprinkles the congregation, and scatters blessings upon them, 
Down the long street she passed, with her chaplet of beads and 

her misstJ, 
Wearing her Norman cap, and her kirtle of blue, and the ear- 
rings. 
Brought in the olden time from France, and since, as an heir- 
dom. 
Handed down from mother to child, through long generations. 
But a celestial brightness^a more ethereal beauty — 
Shone on her face and encircled her form, when, loter confession, 
Homeward serenely she walk'd with God's benediction upon her. 
When she had pass'd, it seem'd like the ceasing of exquisite 

music. 
Firmly builded with rafters of oak, the house of the former 
Stood on the side of a hill commanding the sea ; and a shady 
Sycamore grew by the door, with a woodbine wreathing around it. 
Kudely carved was the porch, with seats beneath ; and a footpath 
Led through an orchard wide, and disappeared in the meadow. 
Under the sycamore-tree where hives over-himg by a pent-house, 
Such as the traveller sees in regions remote by the road-side, 
Bttilt o'er a box for the poor, or thd blessed image of Mary. 
Farther down, on the slope of the hill, was the well with its 

moss-grown 
Baclet, &sten'd with iron, and near it a trough for the horses. 
Shielding the house from storms, on the norths were the bams 

and the farm-yard. 
There stood the broad-wheeled warns and the antique plou^^ 

and the harrows; 
♦ t2 
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There were the folds for the sheep; and there^ in his feathered 

seraglio. 
Strutted the lordly turkey, and crow'd the cock, with the self- 
same 
Voice that in ages of old had startled the penitent Peter. 
Bursting with hay were the bamet, themselves a village. In each 

one 
Far o'er the gable projected a roof of thatch ; and a staircase 
Under the sheltering eaves, led up to the odorous com-lofb. 
TThere too the dovecot stood, with its meek and innocent inmates 
Murmuring ever of love ; while above in the variant breezes 
Kumberless noisy weatherc^ocks rattled and sang of mutation. 

Thus, at peace with God and the world, the farmer of Grand 
Pr6 
Lived on his simny farm, and Evangeline govem'd his household, 
Many a youth, as he knelt in the church and open'd his missal, 
Fixed his eyes upon her, as the saint of his deepest devotion ; 
Happy was he who might touch her hand or the hem of her 

garment ! 
Many a suitor came to her door, by the darkness befriended, 
And as he knocked, and waited to hear the sound of her foot- 
steps, 
Knew not which beat the louder, his heart or the knocker of iron; 
Or at the joyous feast of the Patron Saint of the village, _ 
Bolder grew, and pressed her hand in the dance as he whisper*d 
Hurried words of love, that seem*d a part of the music. 
But, among all who came, young Gabriel only was welcome ; 
Gabriel Lajeunnesse, the son of Basil the blacksmith. 
Who was a mighty man in the village, and honour'd of all men ; 
For since the birth of time, throughout all ages and nations^ 
Has the craft of the smith been held in repute by the people. 
Basil was Benedict's friend. Their children from earliest child- 
hood 
Grew up together as brother and sister ; and Father Felician, 
Priest and pedagogue both in the village, had taught them, their 

letters 
Out of the self-same book, with the hymns of the chiirch and 

plain-song. 
But when the hymn was sung, and the daily lesson completed, 
Swiftly they hurried away te the forge of Basil the blacksmith. 
There at the door they stood, with wondering eyes te behold him 
Take in his leathern lap the hoof of the horse as ajplaything, 
Kailing the shoe in its place ; while near him the tire of tlie cart 

wheel 
Lay like a fiery snake, coil'd round in a circle of cinders. 
Oft on autumnal eyes, when without in the gathering darkness 
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Binsting with light aeem'd the smithy, through every cranny 

"VParm hy the forge within they watched the labouring helJowB, 
And as ita pantiiigB ceased, and the sparks expired in the uhes, 
Merrily Uugh'd, and said they were nuua going into the chapel. 
Oft on sledges in winter, as swift as the swoop of the eagle, 
Down the Mil-side bounding, they glided away o'er the meadow. 
Oft in the bams they climb'd to the pc^ulous neete on the 

Seeking with eager eyes that wondrous stone, which the swallow 
Brin^ from the shore of the sea to restore the sight of ita 



L'SCky was he who found that stone in the nest of the swallow! 
Thus passed a few swift years, and they no longer were children. 
He was a valiant youth, and his lace, like the &ce of the monuDg, 
Qladden'd the earth with its ligh^ and tipen'd thought into 

action. 
She was a woman now, with the heart and hopes of S woman. 
"Suiishine of Saint EuUlie " was she called; for that waa the 



Which, as the &rmers boheved, would load their orchards with 

apples ; 
She, to^ would bring to her husband's house delight and abun< 

Filling it fiill of love and the ruddy faces of children. 




THE WATER LILr. 



Thi BmoD riTsr in the meadow glowed vith the refiectioQ of Um 
golden 8^7, whose flammg light Beamed to kiss the bntaatical 
water-|d>ntB on tho rivers siu&oe, left there hj some temptij^ 
mteo^^prite. Close to the tntor's edge, in the midst oi tiie 
nuhas, so tilled with the glowing light that there seamad to be 
ft Bpork on ^e top of eodi, there sat a diild quite alotm and 
apparently forgotten by all. However, it was bj no mewu for- 
■axen ; it had a moUier that loved it tenderi^, «nd never allowed 
it to no near the water, when alone ; just this was the reason ot 
the child's .being hwe in secret, in order to enjoy, for onoa at 
leosi^ hidden hj the rushes, a sweet forbidden pleasure, and to 
satiny the longing for the water-lihes, that bloomed nowheie 
else, — a longing noe was blamed for, aa a childish thing, not 
tittered loadl; any longer, but deeply lingering in her heart. 
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There, among the rushes, like some little white water-fowl, 
croached the girl timidly, casting back many a fearful glanoe if 
any one was near, but soon turning her longing eyes again 
towards the flowers. The ghttenng wings of the duioing water- 
flies were buszing through the rushes ; the monotonous hum* 
ming of the bee was heard above, like the evening bell from a 
tower, that telle the flowers to go to sleep, in ordw to awake iha 
earlier next mommg. The chiki rememoered that it was even- 
ing, and that her mother would come to look for her. A won- 
derful emeu, exhaled by the flowers, reached her, encirline her 
like witchcraft, mastering her senses like a spell, weaving diaiui 
of odours to draw her over to the happv pLice. Happy water- 
flv! there it flew across the water, and rested on the yellow 
cnalice, as on a small golden palace, a mosque, with hundreds of 
gates and cupolas of leaves, with a number of slight columns 
and minarets represented by the stamens of the flowers, frcmi 
which a buzzing tiny thing of a beetle, acting as muezzin, oaJled 
the hour of evening praters. 

l%ie pilgrim etood dose behind the child, but xmseen, and 
looked deeply into her longing eyes. 

^ This 8<nt little hand would not throw me awa^ like the wild 
boy,^ th<^^t he. " The quiet flame of love, nourished bv &nc^y 
burns a longer time tlmn that ardent desire created by tne fugir 
tive beauty of the moment, that blooms and fades under a bumr 
ing kiss. If I was the flower, and if your hand did break me, 
you would keep me as a r^c. I will be the flower." 

The girl stood musing, reflecting how to catch one of her 
darUnff flowers. She stretched out one foot into the water, then 
the other ; cau^t hold of the rushes, stretched out her hand as 
far as her diildiBh arm could reach — ^but still the flower was £Eur 
too distant. Kow^ casting a furtive glance around, idie sprune 
towards a willow, broke one of the hanging braacheh^ and tried 
to leadi with it ene of the flowers— -in vain. Suddenly uke 
uttered a joyous exdamation— ^lot &r from her a fingrant flower 
issued from the water abruptly, as if it had been suddenly 
loosened from the grasp of some root or bramble under w^ 
water. The child bent forwards to seize the flower. 

^ My dnld, my child !" cried an anxious voice, in the distanoe. 
^My daughter, my stan my lig^t^ where are you! Unhajpigr 
river, give back my chilc^ if she is lost." 

The girl started, she heard her mother's voice. 

" I am here ; oh, oome near ! I, your star, am itot &r, ajftl 
not-*-" she stopped, and whilst cdie was quickly stoop^ig to eatch 
the flower, her foot slipped on the wet and slippery ground, and 
she feSX into the water upon the flowers; one momrait still her 
liair, l&er white dress were seen swimming on the surfiace, her 
coral necklace, her golden bracelets shone from beneath thfi 
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water, and she was buried in her flowery watery grave ; but the 
angel could not save her, for no happiness ever vanquished death. 

On the water's edge, under the hanging branchec^ where the 
child had been sitting, a blackbird began 1^ sing a very sad song, 
which it never finished entirely, stopping always short at the 
same place. It may be that the blackbird had once been caught^ 
and had escaped again without having been taught the end of the 
song ; or it had forgotten the end, and tried in vain to remember 
it ; be that as it may, but it sounded like a sad melodious voice, 
singing — ^ I am here ; oh, come near ! I, your star, am not far, 
am not — ;" and reminded one of the sweet childish voice of one 
whose life, like a melancholy song, had been stopped at the very 
beginning. 

" Where — where are you ? May these eyes grow blind, if they 
are not allowed to see my child again. Am I deaf, or out of my 
senses? is it not as if I heard her voice here, there, every- 
wherel" 

^ I am here ; oh, come near ! Oh, come ! " sang the bird. 

^ Ah, no ; it was the blackbird's voice/' cried the unhappy 
woman, tearing her hair in despair. 

The hour of prayers was called from the minarets, and all be- 
lievers knelt down, turning their faces to the east. The imhappy 
•mother did so too, but her face fell on the ground ; instead of 
prayers, there passed words of deep despair over her lips : she 
was senseless. When she recovered at last, the tone of the 
blackbird was the first she heard. Again she started, believii^ 
io hear her little daughter's melodious voice, when — oh, wonder! 
she beheld her child kneeling close to her side, as if she had been 
praying with her, but her voice sounded strange and unnatural 
ohe looked at her mother with a loving eye; but it was a kind of 
look her mother had never noticed in her eyes before. These 
were change perceivable, perhaps, only to a mothei's eye, but 
notwithstanding, felt hke a singular pang, after the first excite 
ment of joy was over. She pressed the cMld to her hearty stifling 
it almost with stormy caresses, but covering it at the same time 
with severe reproaches, commanding her never again to approach 
the bright river. The child promised readily, but as often as it 
fipoke the mother felt a cold pang shooting through her heart : 
Bhe dosed the child's mouth with kisses, and wrapped her csf e- 
fully up in her scarf that she had untied from her waist. 

" Your voice sounds hollow and strange, as if you had the 
fever : I must hasten home to send you to sleep, to wrap you 
up warmly. I see bad vapours rising from the river. Awa^ 
away!" 

She cast a fearful look back to the water, and hurried awav, as 
if she was afraid that the evil spuits of the water were bexuxL<i 
her, to rob her again of her chilcU 
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Once more the blackbird sang from a distance-^ 

''I, your star, am not fJsMr, am not — " 

^Dear mother^ what are you listening to ? It is but the blacks 
bird's voice," said the chili 

^ It has a sweet voice,'* said the mother softlv, and a tear she 
could not account for rolled down on the child's wistful face. 
* Be silent, my child, the evening's dews have made you quite 
hoarse." Again she closed the child's mouth with a kiss ; and 
when the girl tried to look grateful and tender, she said with a 
trembling voice— 

" Close your eyes, my love, you look tired ; your eyes are diuL 
Sleep, my child, sleep ; I carry you home. Oh, if you had never 
gone to the river ! " 

She hid the child's face on her breast, and hurried home. 

The whole night she stayed near the couch of the child, pre- 
paring draughts, feehng her pulse, her forehead ; and shook her 
head, when the girl assured her that she was quite well, and 
wanted nothing but to see her mother cheerful again. She firmly 
believed the cmld to be ill, kept on weeping, was not to be com- 
forted ; and when her friends and neighbours came to see her, 
making her understand that her child was well, that her look and 
voice were stiU the same, she grew angry, and insisted on her 
opinion, till her friends believed that the good woman's mind had 
Buffered from too great love for her child. 

Meanwhile she went up to the roof of her house, and prayed 
fervently for the recovery of her child. At the same time she 
looked towards the side of the bright river, as if trying to find 
something there ; and the blackbird's song sounded again and 
again in her ear. 

''Oh, how sweetly that bird sings !'' she said to herself and 
tried to imitate the tone. 

The little girl had always been quiet and gentle ; it never had 
struck her mother, she was accustomed to it ; but now she 
thought, it was so quiet only since yesterday. It was touching 
to see how the child endeavoured to be merry and gay, to caress 
her mother, and to cheer her eye ; but quite as paic^ul was it to 
remark how her mother turned away from her, softly weeping ; 
how she pushed her gently back, and, finding some pretence for 
leaving her, went away with the painful and unaccountable feel- 
ing, tlukt her love for the child was slowly dying in her; that 
some awful fear crept over her when she looked at her. 

Still she hoped that all might change again, that her child 
might become again what she had been ; stiU she consulted the 
men of science, fistened to the advice of superstition, used reme* 
dies without end, — ^but all in vain. Almost every hour of the 
day found her praying on the roof of her house, but every even- 
ing found her on tiie bank of the river^ where the blackbird had 
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built its nest f tbither she stole when the child, that wis ne^er 
allowed to follow her, had gone to rest ; there i&e sat weopiz^ 
Bnd listenings strewing corns and berries that the Uadcbizd Mked 
and soon she had tamed it. Bat the secret nief in her heart 
Icept on gnawing; gnawing, until she sidcened, »ding horn, day to 
day like a withering plant. But when, one evening; she did sot 
return at all; whoa the child had waited and waited for her 
patiently, sitting on the threshold of the house, then moulting 
tip to the garden, th«i the roof of the house, to look out for her, 
sne could not bear it any longer, and in spite of hsr motbeg^s 
command, she hastened towards the river. 

Kear the piB.ce where the water-lilies bloomed, she behel4 her 
mother's wmte veil shining through the green IfiHSves. The child 
ran towards the spot, ciuling her. No aoswert 1^ diild 
reached her. She lay mute and dead on the ground : i^nm her 
l^reast sat the blackbird, spreading out its wings; it seemad to 
pick berries from a branch that was studc in the dead wofoma^ 
sash, but one looking neitter mig^t remark that the bird was 
lying motionless on her breast, that its eyes were broisen. Who 
Imowsf the berries mi^t have been pQisonoa»— who fcnowa 
what hrcke the heart ci the Uackbird, a&d its listening drrar 
Uttleeyes? 

The child shed bitter team, tears more paaoifiimaui ever ^dld 
has wept ; then it rose, grew taller and taUei^ tiU at kst, bri^ 
«nd beautiful, the Wandering Angel stood above the dead one. 

^ Love of a mother,'^ he said swih^, ^ you can be led astray as 
little as the sun, or the course of ihe jeKt% you ^ not take the 
ttngel for the child that died ; you hear the voice of the dead 
where none but you can hear it ; and the hearts that die^ oonsoie 
no angel*s eye.'* On, <m thy way, to find some new resfcing-plaoe. 
The roses, the flasl^ the staff are still thine ^ goon, gaiaeoeg, 
pilgrim of this wodd. 



ON THE GOVEENMENT OF TEDB TEUFBSL 



FBEvisraiiBS, HioQ^ not so Tioleot sad fatal in its immediate 
fiSeots, is still more usamiable than Fission, sod, if posable, 
foore destmctive of hapf»sesa» inasmuch as it 4»p(N»te8 zaore 
-ttxntinxuhl^f. Though the fret&l maa injures us Iah^ ha disgosts 
lis more than the passionate one, because he betr^s a low and 
littls mind, intent on trifiea, and engrossed by a parar7 self-lovB; 
wUflii knowB Aoi how to hear the rexj apprcoaoMaoa s^ any 
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inconvenience. It is self-love, then, which we must combat^ when 
we find ourselves assaulted by this infirmity ; and, by voluntarily 
enduring inconveniences, we shall habitaate oursdves to bear 
them with ease and good-humour when oeonnQiied ^by others. 
Perhaps this is the best kind of religious mortification, as the chief 
end of denying oanehres any innocent indulgenoes nnifit be to 
Acquire a hiJ»t of eonmumd over ma pasaiosis and inclinations, 
{wrtMslariy saeh M«re Jlketr to lead tu into eviL And though 
ihB afBii Mill infirm ■wi«n# faille to jAum 9wSi (and Aoy aloaeare 
totejiiiia^ ibrat);— yet we aotariam^ gaetha jwBng; toe lifMlfhy» 
~4oMii~ 



and4oM«iio«gojrflHMtoiitward rfteiwingi^ mmamklgrw^^'^^ 

of it The flnaHest iiaijiiji ointment in pleaausB, or iSttmSa^ ioT 
the moit trifiinff em^oyment, will put wilful Tonng peo^ out 
of temper ; and Sijeir very amusemeirts freouenw become sources 
of vexation and peevidineaa. Hov often navo 1 seen a girl, pre- 
parins for a ball, or for some other public appean&oe, — imable to 
satis^ her own vanitv,— firet over «very ornament she put on, 
quarrel with her maid, with her clothes, her hair ; and, growing 
still more unlovely as she grew more cross, be ready to fight with 
her looking-glass for not inakii» hw as handsome as she wished 
to be ! She did not consider that the traces of this ill-humour 
on her countenance would be a greater disadvantage to her 
ap][>earance, than an^ defect in her dressy— or even than the 
plainest features, ^ihvened by joy and good-humour. There is a 
degree of resignation necessarjr even to the enjoyment of plea- 
sure ; we must be ready and willing to give up some part of what 
we could wish for, before we can enjoy that which is indulged to 
us. I have no doubt^ that she,, t^ho freta all the while she is 
dressing for an assembly, will sufibr still greater uneasiness when 
she is there. The same craving, restless vanity will there endure 
a thousand mortifications, which, in the midst of seeming plea- 
sure, will secretly corrode her heart ; while the meek and humble 
generallv find more gratification than they expected, and return 
home pleased and • enlivened from every scene of amusement 
though they could have stayed away from it with perfect ease and 
contentment. 




MARINER'S HTMN. 

ZiA.inroH thy bark, mariner I 

Chriatian, God speed thee 1 
Let loose the rudder-bands— 

Good angela lead thee ! 
Set thy sous warilj, 

TempestB will come ;' 
Steer thy course steadily ; 

Christian, steer home I 
Xiook to the weather-bow, ' 

Bteaken are rotmd thee ; 
Let &11 the plummet now, 

Shallows may ground thee. 
Beef in the foresail, there I 

Ht^Uiehelmfostl 
So— let the vessel wear — 

There swept tiie blast. 
"What of the night, watchman 1 

What of the mght ) " 
" Cloudy — all quiet — 

No had yet— all's right." 
Be wakeful, be vigilant — 

Daiia;er may be 
At oabour wben all seemeth 

Seoorest to thee. 
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How ! gains the leak so fast ? 

Clean out the hold — 
Hoist up thy merchandise, 

Heave out thv gold ; ** 

There — ^let the ingots go— » 

Now the ship rights ; 
Hurra ! the harbour's near— 

Lo ! the red lights I -< ■'. » 

Slacken not sail yet ' 

At inlet or idand ; 
Straight for the beacon steer, 

Straight for the high land ; 
Crowd all thy canvass on, 

Cut through the foam — 
Christian ! cast anchor now— « 

Heaven is thy home ! 



LADY LUCr S SECEET. 

^' MBS. CBOSLANDy ' 

(Late Miss Camilla Toalmin.) 

In a charming morning-room of a charming London house, 
neighbouring Hyde Park, th6re lounged over the breakfast-table 
a wedded pair — ^the rich merchant Ferrars, and his young wife, 
the Lady Lucy. Five years of married Hfe had, in most respects, 
more tlian realized the brightest hopes which had been born and 
cherished in the dreaming days of courtship. Till the age of 
forty the active mind of Walter Ferrars had been chiefly occu- 
pied by business — ^not in mean, shuflOdng, speculative dealings, 
but on the broad basis of large transactions and an almost 
chivalrous system of integrity. 

Then, when a secured position and the privileges of wealth 
had introduced him to that inner circle of EngUsh society which 
not wealth alone can penetrate, but where wealth in some due 
proportion is an element necessary to hold fast a place, it was 
thought most natural and proper that he should choose a wife 
from the class which seems set apart from the rest of woman- 
kind, like the choice flowers of a conservatory, on whom no rude 
breath must blow. The youthful but nearly portionless daughter 
of a poor Earl seemed the very bride decreed by some angel for 
the merchant-prince. ^ 

Walter Ferrars had a warm heart, that yearned for affecuon, 
as well as a dear head ; and, &scinated as he had been by the 
youthful grace and beauty, the high-bred repose of manner, and 
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MiivBted talents oi the L&dy lueyy he set himself resolutely to 
-win and keep her gnrlish hettrt, not expecting that the xnaax of 
Ibrty was to obtain it withoatr an effort Thus» when he assumed 
a husbfmd's name^ he did not '^deopthe lorer.'' His was still the 
watehM care, made up of the ihcmsand little thoi^tfol kiad^ 
nesses of ds^ life, neither relaxed in a t^a4/tef nor increased 
is public. 'Be was the pleased and ready escort for every oceap> 
flion, save only' when some imperative business claimed his ttme 
and presence ; and these calls now were rare, for he had long sines 
atrived at the position when efficient servants and assistants 
carry out the plans a superior has organized. 

Is there wonder that the wife was oatefbl i Few-^ferw wdmes 
indeed are insensible to the power of continued^ kindness ; they 
may hare a heart of stone for the impetuous impolsiYe lover ; 
but habitual tenderness, that seems so unselfish^ touches the 
finest chords of their nature, and awakens affection that might 
have lain dormant through a lon^ life, bat foe this one sweet 
influence. Thus it was that the wife of five years loved her hus> 
band with an almost adoring worship. She had felt her own 
mind expand in the intimate communion with his fine intellect ; 
she had felt her own weaknesses grow less, as if she had absorbed 
some of his strength of character, and she had recognised the 
vei^ dawn of principles and opinions which had been unknown 
to her in the da^s of her thoughtless, ignorant, inezperienoed 
girlhood. And yet with all her K>ve, with all her matured intel- 
Sgence, she had never lost a certain awe of her husband, which 
1^ Si^oritv luul perhaps first implanted, and^ alas,! one fittal cir>- 
cumstemce had gone far to render morbid. 

The^ sat at breakfast. It was early spring; and though the 
sunshme streamed through the windows, and firom one of them 
there crept the odours of the conservatory, a bright fire gleamed 
and crackled in the grate, and shed a charm of cheerfulness 
through the room. Mr. Ferrars had a newspaper in his hand, 
but not yet had he perused a line, for his s<»i and heir, a brave 
boy of three years old, a very model of patrioian beauty, was 
climbing his l^ge chair, playing antics of many s<^^ and even 
affecting to pull his fatiiier*s still rich and curling hair, so little 
awe had the yoimg Walter of the head of the house ; while Mr. 
Ferrars' parental ^ee was like a deep bass to the child's crowing 
laugh. Lady Lucy smiled too, but she shook her head, and aaid 
more than once, '*Kaughty papa is spoiling Watty." It was a 
pretty scene ; the room was redolent of ele^mce^ and the young 
mother, in her simple but tasteful morning dress, was one of its 
chief ornaments. Who would think that befisath all this sweet- 
ness of fife there was still a serpent ! 

A post was just in, and a servant entered with sevemit lettera; 
smong those delivered to Lady Lu<7 were two or three Iflrge^ 
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unsightly, ill-shaped epistles, that seemed strange company fot 
the others. An observing stranger might haye noticed that ijady 
Lucy's cheek paled, and then noshed ; that she crashed up her 
letters together, without immediately opening them, and tiiat 
presently she slid the ugly ones into the pocket of her satin 
aproa. Mr. Ferrars read lus letters almost with a glance, for they 
were masculine letters, laconic, and to the point, conveying 
necessary information in three Imes and a half ; and he smile^ 
as after awhile, he observed his wife apparently intent on a truly 
feminine epistle, four sides of dehcate paper closely crossed, and 
exclaimed gaily, ''My dear Lu(nr, there's an hours reading for 
you at least ; so I shall ring and send Watty to the nursery^ and 
settle steadily to the Times.** 

But though Lady Lucy realljr perused the letter, her mind 
refused to retain the pleasant chit-chat gossip it contained. Her 
thoughts were &r away, and had she narrowly examined her mo- 
tives she would have Imown that she bent over the friendly sheet 
chiefly as an excuse for silence, and to conceal her passing emo- 
tions. Meanwhile the newspaper gently crackled in her^usband's 
hand as he moved its broad leaves. 

Presently Mr. Ferrars started with an exclamation of grief and 
astonishment that completely roused his absent wife. 

y My dear Walter, what has happened ? " she asked with real 
anxiety. 

''A man a bankrupt, whom I thought as safe as the Bank of 
England. Though, it is true, people talked about him months 
ago, spoke suspiciously of his personal extravagance, and aboye 
E^ said that his wife was ruining him." 

« His wife!" 

^ Yes ; but I cannot understand that sort of thing. A few 
hundredis a-year more or less could be of little moment to a man 
like Beaufort, and I don't suppose she spent more than you do, 
my darling. At any rate, she was never better dressed. Tet I 
bdieve the truth was, that she got £rightfully into debt tmkiiown 
to him ; and debt is a sort of thing that multiplies itself in a 
most astonishing manner, and sows bv the wayside the seeds of 
all sorts of misery. Then people say that when pay-day came at 
last» bickerings ensued, their aomestic happiness was broken up, 
Beaufort grew reckless, and plimged into the excitement of the 
maddest speculations." 

" How dreadful ! " murmured Lady Lucy. 

^< Dreadful indeed! I don't know what I should do with such 
a wife." 

" Would not you forgive her if you loved her very mucli 1 '* 
asked Lady Lucy, and sne spoke in the singularly caW tone of 
suppressed emotion. 
^t , '* Once, perhaps, once ; and if her fault were the fault of youth- 
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ful inexperience. But so much falseness, mean deception, and 
mental deterioration must have accompanied such transactions, 
that — in shorty I thank heaven that I have never been put to the 
trial." 

As he spoke, the eyes of Mr. Ferrars were fixed on the leading 
article of the Timesj not on his wife. Presently Lady Lucy glided 
from the room, without her absence being at the moment ob- 
served. Once in her dressing-room, she turned the key, and 
sinking into a low chair, gave vent to her grief in some of the 
bitterest tears she had ever shed. She, too, was in debt ; "fright- 
fully,'* her husband had used the right word ; ** hopelessly," so 
far as satisfying her creditors, even out of the large allowance 
Mr. Ferrars made her ; and still she had not the courage volun- 
tarily to tell the truth, which yet she knew must burst upon 
him ere long. From what small beginnings had this upas shadow 
come upon her! And what ''fsuseness, mean deception, and 
mental deterioration" had truly been hers! 

' Even the &ncied relief of weeping was a luxury denied to her, 
for she feared to show the evidence of tears ; thus after a little 
while she strove to drive them back, and by bathing her face 
before the glass, and drawing the braids of her soft hair a little 
nearer her eyes, she was tolerably successful in hiding their 
trace. Never, when dressing for court or gala, had she consulted 
her mirror so closely ; and now, though the tears were dried, she 
was shocked at the lines of anguish, those delvers of the wrinkles 
of age, which marked her countenance. She sat before her 
looking-glass, one hand supporting her head, the other clutching 
the hidden letters which she had not yet the courage to open. 
Ihere was a Hght tap at the door. 

"Who is there ]" inquired Lady Lucy. 

" It is I, my lady," replied Harris, her feithful maid. "Madame 
Palmas is here." 

Lady Lucy unlocked her door and gave orders that the visitor 
should be shown up. With the name had come a flush of hope 
that some trifling tenoporary help would be hers. Madame 
Dalmas called herself a Frenchwoman, and signed herself "Antoi- 
nette," but she was really an English Jewess of low extraction, 
whose true name was Sarah Solomons. Her " profession " was 
to purchase and sell the cast-off apparel of ladies of feushion ; 
and few of the sisterhood had carried the art of double cheating 
to so great a proficiency. With always a roll of bank notes in 
her old leathern pocket-book, and always a dirty canvass bag full 
of bright sovereigns in her pocket, she had ever the subtle temp- 
tation for her victims ready. 

Madame Dalmas — ^for she must be called acording to the name 
engraved on her card — ^was a httle meanly-dressed woman of about 
forty, with bright eyes and a hooked nose, a restless shuffling 

u 
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mannei*, and an ill-pitched voice. Her jai^on was a mixture of 
bad French and worse English. 

^^Bon jour, miladi Lucy/' she exclaimed as she entered Lady 
Lucy's sanctum; ''need not inquire of health, you look si 
charmante." 

Poor Lady Lucy I Too sick at heart to have any relish for 
Madame Dalmas' nauseous compliments, and more than half 
aware of her cheats and fedsehoods, she yet tolerated the creature 
from her own dire necessities. 

** Sit down, Madame Dalmas," she said ; '' I am dreadfully in 
want of money ; but I really don't know what I have for you." 

"De green velvet, which you not let me have before Easter, I 
still give you four pounds for it, though perhaps you worn ifc 
very much since then." 

"If I sell the green velvet I must have another next winter," 
murmured Lady Lucy. 

''Ah ! — ^vous avez raison — when the season nouveaut^ come in. 
I tell you what— you let me have also de white lace robe you 
show me once, de same time I bought from you one little old 
pearl brooch." 

"My wedding-dress ? Oh, no, I cannot sell my wedding-dress !" 
exclaimed poor Lady Lucy, pressing her hanos convulsively to- 
gether. 

" What for not ? — ^you not want to marry over again — ^I give 
you twenty-two pounds for it." 

" Twenty-two pounds ! — ^why it is Brussels point, and cost a 
hundred and twenty." 

"All ! I know — ^but you forget I perhaps keep it ten years and 
not sell — and besides you buy dear ; great lady often buy ver 
dear 1 " and Madune Dalmas shook her head with the solenmitj 
of a sage. 

" No, no ; I cannot sell my wedding-dress," again murmured 
the wife. And be it recorded, the temptress for once was 
baffled ; but, at the expiration of an hour, Madame Dalmas left 
the house with a huge oimdle under her arm, and a quiet satis- 
fjEUstion revealed in ner countenance, had any one thouglit it 
worth while to study the expression of her disagreeable face. 

Again Lady Lucy looked her door; and placing a bank note 
and some sovereigns on the table, she sank into a low chair, and 
while a few large silent tears flowed down her cheeks, she at last 
found courage to open the three letters which had hitherto re- 
mained unread in her apron pocket. The first — ^the second, 
seemed to contain nothing to surprise her, however much, there 
might be to annoy ; but it was different with the last ; here was 
a gross overcharge ; and perhaps it was not with quite a disagree- 
able feeling that Lady Lucy found something of which she could 
justly complain. She rose hurriedly and unlocked a smali 
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writing-desk, which had long been used as a receptacle for old 
letters and accounts. 

To tell the truth, the interior of the desk did not present a 
very orderly arrangement. Cards of address, biUs paid and un- 

Eaid, copies of verses, and papers of many descriptions, were 
uddled together, and it was not by any means surprising that 
Lady Lucy failed in her search for the original account by which 
to rectify the error in her shoemaker's bill. In the hurry and 
nervous trepidation which had latterly become almost a consti- 
tutional ailment with her, she turned out the contents of the 
writing-desk into an easy-chair, and then kneeling before it, she 
set herself to the task of carefully examining the papers. Soon 
she came to one letter which had been little expected in that 

{)lace, and which still bore the marks of a rose, whose withered 
eaves also remained, that had been put away in its folds. The 
rose Walter Ferrars had given her on the eve of their marriage, 
and the letter was in his handwriting, and bore but a few days' 
earlier date. With quickened pulses she opened the envelope ; 
and though a mist rose before her eyes, it seemed to form into a 
mirror in which she saw the bygone hours. And so she read — 
and read. 

It is the fashion to laugh at love-letters, perhaps because only 
the silly ones ever come to light. With the noblest of both 
sexes such efiusions are sacred, and would be pro&ned by the 
perusal of a third person ; but when a warm and true heart is 
joined to a manly intellect, when reason sanctions and con- 
stancy maintains the choice which has been made, there is little 
doubt that much of simple, truthful, touching eloquence is often 
to be found in a "lover's" letter. That which the wife now 
perused with strange and mingled feelings was evidently a reply 
to some girlish depreciation of herse^ and contained these 
words : — 

** You tell me that in the scanty years of your past life, you 
already look back on a hunxlred fomes, and that you have un- 
numbered &ults of character at which I do not even guess. 
Making some allowance for a figurative expression, I will answer, 
* It may be so.' What then ? I have never called you an an^el, 
and never desired you to be perfect. The weaknesses which 
cling, tendril-like, to a fine nature, not unfrequently bind us to it 
by ties we do not seek to sever. I know you for a true-hearted 
girl, but with the bitter lessons of life still unlearned ; let it be 
my part to shield you jfrom their sad knowledge— yet whatever 
sorrow or evil falls upon you I must or ought to share. Let us 
have no secrets ; and while the truth, wmch gives its purest 
lustre to your eye, and its richest rose to your cheek, still reigns 
in your soul, I cannot dream of a &ult grave enough to deserve 
harsher rebuke than the kiss of forgiveness.*' 

u2 
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What lines to read at such a moment! No wonder their 
meaning reached her mind far differently than it had done when 
they were first received Then she could have little heeded it ; 
witness how carelessly the letter had heen put away — ^how for- 
gotten had been its contents. 

Her tears flowed in torrents, but Lucy Ferrars no longer strove 
to check theuL And yet there gleamed through them a brighter 
smile than had visited her coimtenance for many a mont£ A 
resolve approved by all her better nature was growing firm 
within her heart ; and that which an hour before would have 
seemed too dreadful to contemplate was losing half its terrors. 
How often an ascent, which loolra in the distance a bare preci- 
pice, shows us, when we approach its &ce, the notches by which 
we ma^ climb ! — ^and not a few of the difficulties of life yield to 
our will when we bravely encoimter theuL 

^ Why did I fear him so much V murmured Lady Lucy to 
herself. ^I ought not to have needed such an assurance as this 
to throw myself at his feet, and bear even scorn and rebuke, 
rather than prolong the reign of falsehood and deceit. Yes— 
yes,"-r-4iDd gathering a heap of papers in her hand, with the 
"love-letter" beneath them, she descended the stairs. 

There is no denying that Lady Lucy paused at the library door 
—no denying that her heart beat quickly, and her breath seemed 
well-nigh spent; but she was right to act on the sood impulse, 
and not wait until the new-bom courage should sink. 

Mr. Feirars had finished the newspi^er, and was writing an 
unimportant note ; his back was to the door, and hearing the 
rustle of his wife's dress, and knowing her step, he did not turn 
his head sufficiently to observe her countenance ; but he said, 
good-h umourediv, 

"At last ! What have you been about 1 I thought we were 
to go out before luncheon to look at the bracelet I mentioned to 
you." 

"No, Walter — no bracelet — ^you must never give me any 
jewels again ;'* and as Lady Lucy spoke she leaned against a 
chair for support. At such words her husband turned quickly 
round, started up, and exclaimed — 

"Lucy, mv love! in tears — what has happened ?" and finding 
that even when he wound his arm round her she still was mute, 
he continued, " Speak — this silence breaks my heart — ^what have 
I done to lose your confidence ?" 

"Not you— I—" gasped the wife. "Your words this morning 
—this letter — have rolled the stone firom my heart — ^I must con- 
fess — ^the truth — I am like Mrs. Beaufort— in debt — frightfully 
in debt." And with a gesture, as if she would crush herself into 
the earth, she shpped from his arms and sank literally on the 
floor. 
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Whatever pang Mr. Ferrars felt at the knowledge of her &ult, 
It seemed overpowered by the sense of her present anguish—an 
anguish that proved how bitter had been the expiation ; and he 
lifted his wife to a sofiE^ bent over her with fondness, (»lled her 
by all the dear pet names to which her ear was accustomed, and 
nearer twenty times than once gave her the ^kiss of forgiveness." 

"And it is of you I have been frightened !" cried Lady Lucy, 
clinging to his hand. ** You who I thought would never make 
any excuses for faults you yourself could not have committed I " 

" I have never been tempted." 

"Have I ? I dare not say so." 

" Tell me how it all came about," said Mr. Ferrars, drawing 
her to him, " tell me from the beginning.** 

But his gentleness unnerved her — she felt choking — loosened 
the collar of her dress for breathing space — and gave him the 
knowledge he asked in broken exclamations. 

" Before I was married — it — ^began. They persuaded me so 
many— oh, so many — unnecessary things were — needed. Then 
they would not send the bills — and— I — for a long time — never 
knew — ^what I owed — and then — and then — I thought 1 should 
have the power — but — " 

" Your allowance was not sufficient ? *' asked Mr. Ferrars, press- 
ing her hand as he spoke. 

** Oh, yes, yes, yes! most generous, and yet it was always fore- 
stalled to pay ola bills ; and then — and then my wants were so 
many. I was so weak. Madame Dalmas has had dresses I 
could have worn when I had new ones on credit instead, and — 
and Harris has had double wages to compensate for what a lady's- 
maid thinks her perquisites; even articles I might have given to 
foor gentlewomen I have been^iean enough to selL Oh, Walter ! 
have been very wrong ; but I have been miserable for at least 
three years. I have felt as if an iron cage were rising round me^ 
—from which you only could free me — and yet, till to-day, I 
think I could have died rather than confess to you.'* 

" My poor girl 1 Why should you have feared me ? Have I 
ever been harsh V 

"Oh, no — no! — but you are so just — so strict in all these 
things — " 

"Lucy, every bill shall be paid this day ; but you must reward 
me by being happy." 

" Generous ! dearest ! But, Walter, if you had been a poor 
man, what then ? " 

"Ah, Lucy, that would have been a very difiTerent and an infinitely 
sadder story. Instead of the relinquishment of some indulgence 
hardly to be missed, there might have been ruin, and poverty, 
and aisgrace. You have one excuse, — at least you knew that I 
could pay at last " 
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**Ahy bat at what a price ! The price of your love and ocm- 
fidenoe." 

"No, Lacf, — ^for Yoor confession has been voluntary; and I 
will not ask myself what I should haye felt had the knowledge 
come from another. After all, yon have fellen by a temptation 
which besets the wives of the nch far more than those of poor 
or struggling gentlemen. Tradespeople are shrewd enough in one 
respect — they do not press their commodities and long credit in 
quarters where tdtimate payment seems doubtful — ^though ** 

''They care not what domestic misery they create among the 
rich," interrupted Lady Lucy, bitterly. 

''Stay; there are famts on both sides, not the least of theta 
being that girls in your station are too rarely taught the value of 
money, or uiat integrity in money matters should be to them a 
point of honour second only to one other. Now listen, my dar-* 
Ung, before we dismiss this painful subject for ever. You have 
the greatest confidence in your maid, and enire nous she must be 
a good deal in the secret. We shall bribe her to discretion, how- 
ever, by dismissing Madame Dalmas at once and for ever. As 
soon as you can spare Harris, I will send her to change a cheque 
at Coutts', and then, for expedition and security, she shall take 
on the brougham and make a round to these tradespeople. 
Meanwhile, I will drive you in the phaeton to look at the 
bracelet." 

** Oh, no — ^no, dear Walter, not the bracelet." 

" Yes— yes — ^I say yes. Though not a quarrel, this is a sorrow 
which has come between us, and there must be a peace-offeiing. 
Besides, I would not have you think that you had reached the 
limits of my will, and of my me%ps to gratify you." 

"To think that I could have doubted— that I could have feared 
you!" sobbed Ladv Lucy, as tears of joy coursed down her 
cheeks. ** But, Walter, it is not every husband who would have 
shown such generosity." 

" I think there are few husbands, Lucy, who do not estimate 
truth and candour as among the chief of conjugal virtues :-— ah, 
had you confided in me when first you felt the bondage of debty 
how much anguish would have been spared you !" 



A DEATH-BED SCENE. 

WKfl. fl. C. BAhJf 

We have been in many Lrish cabins ; yet, perhaps, never in 
one so neat or so well-ordered, as the little one that croucbes by 
the entrance-^te to Kilcrea. The earthen floor was clean — the 
deal table white— and a pretty kitten was lapping milk upon it^ 
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who looked both sleek and happy; there was a half partition 
opposite the door where the bed was placed; two coops filled 
with speckled chickens ; a dresser heavily laden with crockery ; 
two chairs, and a stool ; completing the furniture of the room, in 
which there was barely space to turn roimd. We almost wished 
to have been benighted in such a cottage ; to have sat with the 
guide by the blazing &ggot, and heard the tales — all the tales 
she could tell of the old abbey in its gloiy. She wanted us veiy 
much to have some milk, or an egg ; she knew it was fresh, and 
ske could either roast it in the embers or boil it in a minute. 
£he had a cake of griddle bread — there it was — if she hadn't 
ztade too free, would we have a bit of that ? Having offered us 
Everything in her cabin, we at last prevailed upon her to sit 
down. She forthwith pulled out her Knitting, and we inquired 
vhat she knew of the woman we had seen in the abbey. 
* " Ah thin,'* she said, " my heart aches for that poor mddjy 
woman, though I never set eyes on her till four or five days ago^ 
when she came here one morning faint and feisting to finish 
a round she'd undertaken." 

"Gk)ing from abbey to abbey to pray for remission of her 
sins?" 

** Not her own sins," she replied ; "but, poor thing, here she is 
coming in out of the rain : she laves me t<>-morrow. 

** Does she lodge with you V 

** We give her the length and breadth of herself at nighty on a 
lock of straw under the table ; and, sure, neither me nor mine 
will ever miss the bit or the sup the Lord allows us to have for 
such as her." — Oh, what lessons of loving-kindness are to be 
learned in Irish oottages ; hospitality without display, and that 
true generosity which takes from its own necessities to relieve 
the necessities of others 1 

We at once observed that the woman was superior to the 
generality of her class ; she was neatly clad ; her cap was white 
as Snow; and a broad black riband feustened round it mdicated an 
attempt at mourning. We had asked her how she intended to 
return ; and her simple answer was, ** The Lord will raise me up 
friends to help me on the way ; sure, hasn't He helped me home- 
wards already?" she added, as she looked on the silver we had 
given her ; " praise be to His holy name, that cares for the widow 
and the fatherless !" 

" You've had a busy time of it lately," we said, as she entered 
the small cabin, and with a meek cuitsey took the seat we in- 
sisted on her taking—" a very busy time of it lately V 

" I have, praise be to Him who gave me the strength to get 
over it ! a very busy time ; it's a long journey from Kenmare to 
Balcrea, — a wearisome journey; and a wonderful thing to be 
climbing the mountains ^ it's a fine thing too, my lady— for 
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somehow one feels nearer to the Ahnighty. I thought the life 
would leave me before I got over the * Priest's Leap/ — that is 
a wonderful mountain intirely — I don't suppose there's many 
higher than that in the world." 

" And whv did you undertake such a journey? you seem old." 
^ I am old, my lady — ^three score and eight years at the least; 
but Qod fits the back to the bmxlen, and the bmbs to the moun- 
tain steep. I wotddn't, for all that, have took it^ only for a reason 
I had ; you see, ma'am, since you've been so good as to ask — y«u 
see, afther the wiU of the Lord had taken from me my husbiud 
(the heavens be his bed), and my poor boys. He left me one litile 
girl, a delicate, gentle creature — and though she was my o^m 
child, I may say, a handsomer or a better girl never brought th3 
sunshine to a lone widow's cabin. Oh, but her goodness was po^i 
telling. When I closed my eyes as if asleep, I was sure to he^ 
her voice praying for me — when I opened them in the mormng 
she was tnere beaming blessings on me. She was so handy . 
Such a fine scholar too ! The brightest girl, the schoolmaster 
said, that ever stood at his knee. Well, ma'am dear, every true 
crown has its cross. My little girl's love was sought by many, 
but won by a young man respected by no one, though chose by 
her. * Alley,' says I, * if you marry Laurence Daly, you'll break 
my heart.' * Mother,' she says, throwing her arms, white as a 
wreath of snow, about me, * mother,' she says, *I'll never do 
that.' My mind was as light as a feather at first, for I knew she'd 
keep her word. But oh, my grief ! to seie her wastin, and wastin, 
—dying in the sight of my eyes— to see that, almost took the life 
from me. She made no complaint, but fell away like the blossom 
off the bough of a summer tree ; and I could not bear to look in 
her faded mce ; and I says, * Alley, take him — take him, avour- 
neen ; and from this day out I'll never say a word aginst him.' 
In less than a month from them words she was blooming as a 
rose ; in another — ^she was his wife !" The poor woman covered 
her face with her hands, and wept bitterly. " His love," she con- 
tinued, '' never, to say, turned ; and he was gentler to her than he 
could be to any other thing ; and if he had kept from meddling 
with what didn't concern him, all would have gone well enough ; 
but he got into trouble — sore trouble — and the end of it was, 
that three years after they were married, he was in the jail at 
Tralee, and my poor child — my poor Alice — at the feet of every 
one in the county that could help her to pass a word through the 
iron bars or get her a look at him. Now wasn't it strange ! — she 
was as pure in the light of heaven, as pure as imfeJlen snow ; and 
she knew he was guilty. She would not even deny it — for the 
thought of falsity wasn't in her — and still her love grew stronger 
the greater crew his trouble. It isn't for me to tell what she 
went through. Before the first blush of morning she'd be on her 
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knees at prayer; and, I'm sure, for six weeks that passed betwixt 
his taking and trial, the rest of sleep was never on her eyes for 
five minutes together. I asked her, when the day came, for the 
love of God and of me, her broken-hearted mother, not to go to 
the court-house, but she would— and she did. She clung to my 
side in the crowd, and I felt her heart beating against my arm ; 
I dar'n't look at her, and she kept crushing closer and closer to 
me until the trial began, and then she gathered strength and 
stood upright, at once. All along, her husband denied that he 
was in it at all, when the great harm was done ; and two or three 
more boys stood up for the same. * There,' said the Counsel for 
the Crown, pointing to my poor Alice, * there's his own wife— ask 
her where her husband was that night' Every one cried shame ; 
and the Counsel for the prisoners said it was contrary to law to 
. question a man's own wife ; but before I could get at the rights 
of it. Alley, throwing her arms roimd me, muttered, * Mother, 
take me away — I can't teU — I can't tell !* With that a neigh- 
bour's son, who had loved my little girl all her Kfe a'most — a fine 
fellow he was, though she never would hear to him, and with a 
good character, and of decent people, that wouldn't look at the 
same side of the road with Laurence Daly — steps out at once, 
with his cheeks reddened and his eyes like diamonds, and says 
he, * Hear me,' says he, ' I can swear where he was that night; 
and no one who Imows me, will think I favour Larry Daly.* Be- 
tween supporting Alice, who fell in a faint on my bosom, not 
knowing what was coming, and knowing myself that the boy had 
good cause to spite Laurence, I thought my senses would lave 
me ; and then my blood ran cowld to the heart, and my brain 
felt as if afire ; for I heard him sworn and prove an alibi for the 
prisoner. When it was over, his cheek was like the cheek of a 
corpse, and no light was in his eyes ; he came forward to the 
outside, where Alice, come a little to herself, and understanding 
her husband was safe, was crying, like an infant when it first 
draws in the air of a sorrowing world ; he made the throng keep 
back, and afbher looking at her for a minute, he whispers, ^ Alice^ 
live, avoumeen, — live and be happy ; for to save you I've done 
what an hour agone I didn't think I could have done. I've sin- 
ned my soul, Alice, for you ; so live, and God bless yoiL* I've 
heard of the love of many a man, but I think that bates it all ; 
and though what he did was not right, still he did it for pure 
love of my child: — ^love, without any feeling in it that could 
make a blush rise to the cheek, of a married woman, or cause the 
pang of shame at her heart ; and that's a wonderful thing to say. 
^ut his love didn't end here. I was going home from Laurence's 
cabin, and after seeing them happy together once more, and he 
making all the good resolutions a man always makes, at the first 
goin' of^ afther getting out of trouble, and the children so glad, 
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{>oor things, to have their father again ; and as I was going on, 
just at the end of the boreen, ' Mrs. Lawler/ says a voice, (you'll 
excuse my telling his name,) ' Mrs. Lawler,' he says, 'afther to-day, 
I can't stay in the place. Who knows, but Laurence is so odd- 
tempered, he might mistrust his wife, knowing as he does that I 
perjured myself to make her happy. Those that ar'n't' what 
they should be, often think bad of others ; so I'll go to America, 
Mrs. Lawler, and mind, the last prayer I'll brathe in Irish air, will 
be for Alice.' " Again the old woman wept ; it was some time 
before she added, ^ And I saw him no more." I begged of her to 
continue. '* It's soon ended now," she said, ^ and not much to 
tell ; but the poor have more trials than the mere want of food, 
and I've often thought that when the rich and the stranger laugh 
at their rags, or turn from them in disgust^ they don't think that 
tnaybe the heart beating under them has a dale of feeling. 

^ Well, as I said, I'll soon be dime now : Alice, my poor child, 
every one saw she was going, and yet^ the darling, she talked for 
evermore of taking * a roimd ^ and I used to talk to her, and tell 
her what sin had the to answer for, to put that in her head ; and 
she'd only smile I Oh then, but the smile upon patient hpB is 
8cal(^ng to the heart to look at ; Oh, God forgive me for having 
wearied Him with prayers to leave the angel he was winging for 
heaven a little longer over her children — ^and to close my eyes :«- 
and Laurence, poor man I he was sorry too, and so loud in his 
grief that it eOiook her spirit. The priest had been with her, and 
said to me as he was going out, 'Take comfort, for it's a great 
privilege to have reared up a child for heaven ; I wish we were 
all as sure of it as she is.' After that I went in, and she told the 
people she wanted a few words with her mother ; they cleared 
out of the little room at once ; and her voice was so thin I could 
hardly hear it, and her breath on my cheek was cold as the first 
breath of the new frost upon the air in harvest ; *• There's one 
thing,' she whispered, though his reverence says it's no harm, 
that's heavy on my heart — ^it's a debt— if I oomd have lived to 
pay it I should die easy.' 

<« What debt, dear ? I asked. 

** ' You remember that day, mother ?* 

^ Ay, sure, I said. 

"'And what ^?didr 

" Yes, darhng, it's not easy forgot. 

^ ' He sinned his souL' 

'' The Lord above is merciful, and will forgive him, I pray night 
•and day, I made answer." 
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DELIGHT IN GOD ONLY. 

Faavcis Quaklbs, born 1592, died 1644, probably of grief from the loss of his 
property daring the Civil Wars. His chief work is the '* Emblems," a series of 
prints illustrated by verses, inculcating various moral pi;pcept8» 

I LOVE (and have some cause to love) the earth : 
She is mj Maker*s creature ; therefore good ; 
She is my mother, for she gave ma birth ; 
She is my tender nurse,— vshe gives me food : 
But what's a creature, Lord, compared with thee ? 
Or what's my mother, or my nurse, to me ? 

I love thetdr : her dainty sweets refresh 

My drooping soul, and to new sweets invite me ; 

Her shrill-mouth'd choir ^ sustain me with their flesh. 

And with their |)olyphonian ' notes delight me : 

But what's the air, or all the sweets that she 

Can bless my soul withal, compared to thee ? 

I love the sea : she is my fbllow-oreature, 
My careful purveyor ; she providee me store ; 
She walls me round ; she makes mj diet greater ; 
She wafts my treasure from a foreign shore : 
But, Lord of oceans, when compared with thee^ 
What is the ocean, or her wealth to me ? 

To heaven's high city I direct my journey. 
Whose spangled suburbs entertain mine eye ; 
Mine eye, by contemplation's great attorney, 
Transcends the crystal pavement of ^e sky : 
But what is heaven, great God, compared to thee ? 
Without thy presence, heaven's no heaven to me. 

Without thy presence, earth gives no refection j* 
Without thy presence, sea affords no treasure ; 
Without thy presence, air's a rank infbotion ; 
Without thy presence, heaven itself 's no pleasure ; 
If not possessed, if not enjoy'd, in thee, 
What's earth, or sea, or air, or heaven, to me ? 

The highest honours that the world can boast 
Are subjects far too low for my desire ; 
The brightest beams of glory are (at most) 
But dying sparkles of thy living fire : 
The proudest flames that earth can kindle, be 
But nightly glow-worms, if compared to thee. 

(1) i.e. thebiid«. (2) of many sounds. (S) lefireshment. 
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Without thy presence^ wealth are bag& of cares ; 
Wisdom but folly ; joy, disquiet sadness ; 
Friendship is treason, and delights are snares ; 
Pleasure s but pain, and mirth but pleasing madness ; 
Without thee, Lord, things be not what they be, 
Nor have their being, when compared with thee. 

In having all things, and not thee, what have I ? 
Not having thee, what have my labours got 1 
Let me enjoy but thee, what farther crave I ? 
And having thee alone, what have I not ? 
I wish nor sea nor land, nor would I be 
Possessed of heaven, heaven unpossessed of thee. 



BEADING ALOUD. 

Mxss Sbsgwicx. — In a book purposing to be a guide to the art and habit of 
reading, no apology is necessary for the introduction of a passage referring to the 
•most healthful and useftil habit of reading distinctly aloud, thereby not only 
giving full play to the lungs, and so strengthening the gener%^ system, but acquiring 
a clear articulation, and a lady-like manner of speaking, as 'well as reading. 

I HAVB a friend, the widow of a lawyer, whom I shall call Mrsw 
Richards. She was bom and educated in one of the most affluent 
flamilies in the city of New York ; but, by one of those sudden 
reverses so common in great commercial cities as hardly to excite 
attention beyond the day on which they happen, her mther lost 
his fortune. Soon after this event, his daughter, then about five- 
and-twenty, married Mr. Eichards, a very distinguished lawyer, 
and a widower with ten children. Lawyers are supposed to be 
a privileged class of society, and by some of those called the 
^ working classes,'* are envied, from the notion that they earn 
their money easily. There is no greater mistake than this. A con- 
scientious lawyer, in fiill business — I assure niv readers I have 
known many such — ^has a very hard life of it. He is at his desk, 
at work with head and hands, when the carpenter, the shoemaker, 
the carman, the bricklayer, even the hod-carrier, and all country 
labourers, have finishea their day's task. The lawyer's business 
is encumbered with man^ forms ; and besides the &tigue of at- 
tending to the legal questions, he has to be on the watch Test he fail 
in some technical point, and thereby lose his client's cause. His 
life is a life of anxiety and responsibility. I have known lawyers 
pacing their rooms after midmght^ from anxiety, not about their 
own concerns, but their clients' causes. I have heard, from a 
member of his &mily, that one of the most eminent lawyers we 
have ever had was frequently found sitting at his desk, laboriously 
investigating a cause, when the morning dawned. 
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Few lawyers acquire fortunes by their profession, and we 
believe none what we call large fortunes. Many are cut off in 
mid-life, from the effect of over-work, and after all their toil 
leave their families unprovided for. Such was the fate of Mr. 
Bichards. 

My young friends, I have said thus much on the subject of 
lawyers, to guard you against the vulgar error of envying them. 
There is no vice to which we are Hable that is such a proof of 
ignorance as envy. If we could see as we are seen, tne poor 
would not envy the rich, the working man the man with a pro- 
fession, and least of all would the labourer envy the idle man. 

Mr. Richards left a small property. Some of the ten children 
of his first marriage were settled in life. To the younger ones, 
who were not, his widow, my generous friend, surrendered all the 
little property their fether left, and imdertook alone the support 
of her own children, a girl of ten years and a boy of twelve. She 
rented a cheap apartment, gave up her intercourse with her 
former circle of acquaintances, excepting a rare half-hour's visit 
to those she most loved, and solicited employment as a cojmst 
from the former associates of her distinguished husband. Faithful 
friends will do a great deal for a woman in this desolate positioa 
Her husband, though now no more, might in this way have sup- 
ported his widow by their charitable contributions, but this she 
did not desire. She had too noble a mind for dependence ; she 
only asked employment ; and as she wrote rapidly, neatly, ac- 
curately, and in a clear hand, her services were worth aU her 
employers paid for them. 

This is the true thing, my children, reciprocal service and reel' 
procal benefiL 

One or two of Mrs. Richards' rich friends proposed to relieve 
her of the care of her son, but she said, ** No ; my children must 
grow up together in the same humble condition. No worldly 
advantage could compensate them for the benefit of sharing their 
small toils, privations, and pleasures: these knit their hearts 
together, and all the world can give beside is not worth a 
brother's and sister's love." Mrs. Richards was a wise woman. 

The children attended one of our pubHc schools. " How can 
you aJlow thia 1 " said a friend to her ; ** are they not liable to 
meet all sorts of children there ? " 

" Yes," replied Mrs. Richards, " many good, and some bad ; and 
I am not acquainted with any school where all the children are 
angels. You and I went to a school where a large siun was 
annually paid for our education. You may remember, — I cer- 
tainly do, — ^that some of our companions were far enough fr^m 
perfection. There are * all sorts,' as you express it, in every stage 
and walk of hfe. My children get excellent instruction at the 
ublic schools. There are children there whose example and 
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IHeDdBhip ie a bleaaing to them. I trr, bj tLeir home edacaititni, 
to fit them to resist evil and do good. Thej go and return to- 
gether ; they never loiter in the street ladeed, my friend, I am 
truly grateful that, with my Eonall means, my chiliuen can have 
access to such excellent BchooU." 

The brother died at fourteen. About a year after this aad 
event, an accomplished musician, a Qerman, rented a room in 
the same house with Mrs. Bicharda. He had come to the United 
States to seek his fortune, and he w«s alone here. He was a 
teacher of muaio and pianist by profeBsion. He did not imme- 
diately get scholars, and he became home-sick, and his home- 
sickness brought on a slow fever. Mrs. Richards' phjsician at- 
tended him ; and one day when she was kindly inquiring about 
the poor stranger, the doctor said, " He is better, and would do 
well enough if he bad some employment for his mind. He ia 
sitting up. Suppose, while you are sewing, you let Caroline go 
in and read a while to him. She could kill two birds with one 
stone ; for, by letting that door that leads into hia room stand 
open, you could listen too," 




" Thank you for suggesting tbiB," said Mrs. Eichards. " Caroline 
reads Hncommonly welL Reading has been admirably taught at 
her BchooL" 
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" And if she were a thousand miles off," said the doctor, " in- 
stead of standing here with her ears wide open, I would saj, so 
sweet a voice as hers will set to music whatever she reads." 

" She has the gift of a sweet-toned voice," said her mother, 
" and is therefore bound to make the most of it ; and I shall be 
very glad if she can do anything to drive away the tediousness 
of imB poor stranger's days." 

The doctor arranged the matter. Mr. B was delighted. 

He not only had the pleasure of hearing reading but he found 
himself fast improving in the English language. Caroline was 
a very clever child, and could explain words and terms which 
perplexed him. 

"My countrywomen," he one day said, "have very sweet 
voices, but I think I never heard one so sweet as yours. Do you 
not sing 1 " 

« Yes — for my mother." 

" Then you have an ear for music : but you do not play on any 
instrument ? " 

** Yes, a little, by ear, on my mother's old plana" 

" But I have never heard you." 

" No ; the first week vou were here I was away at my aunt's^ 
and since then wc have been afraid of disturbing you." 

" Oh no, no, no. We shall arrange that matter. Your mother 
will allow me to give you lessons. You shall be my first 
scholar." 

That very day the lessons began. Mr. B pronounced 

Caroline's talent for music a very rare one. He did not know 
how much she was stimulated by the hope of becoming a teacher 
of music, and thus relieving her beloved mother from her in- 
cessant drudgery. 

Mr. B— — declared he had never known any one, not ev^i in 
his own country, where music is studied with such earnestness, 
that made the progress Caroline did. 

As soon as Mr. B became known, he obtained as scholars 

the most accomplished yoimg women in the city. He removed 
to expensive lodgings, but he still came three times a-week to 
give Caroline a gratuitous lesson. 

" Oh, what a pleasant time that was ! " poor Caroline has since 
said. " I had such a delightful occupation then ; such plans for 
mother ; such confident hopes ! " 

Be not discoiuraged, good child I ** Whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth." 

At fourteen, Caroline, for her years, was an accomplished 
musician. She practised with unremitting zeal Mr. B— — was 
iustly proud of her. " You will make your fortime, Caroline," 
ne said. 

" Oh, Mr. B >" she said, "I do not care about fortune ; but 
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if I can make my mother comfortable, I shall be perfectly 
happy." 

About this time Mrs. Richards^ who was a good deal worn with 
her constant labour, was advised to take a journey. She had a 
brother residing some twenty or thirty miles off. She went to 
him with Caroline, and they enjoyed their excursion, as those 
only can who earn their pleasures. 

]!t was the month of June, and to Caroline the country seemed 
a place of perfect enchantment. Still, when the time came, she 
was delighted at the idea of returning to her piano and her dear 
master ; and she cheered her mother, who rather dreaded re- 
suming her long, weary writing-work in the hot city. ^ In a Httle 
time, a year or so, mother,*' she Said, ** I can begin to give musio 
lessons. My master says he has some scholars that I could very 
well teach now, if their mothers did not think me too young ; 
but, as he says, ' that's a fault that is mending ever^ da^; ' and 
when I begin to earn money, you shall not work. We will bum 
the paper and pens. You shaJl then come to the country every 
year, and make good long visits." '* With such a child,** thought 
her mother, " surely I should work cheerfully, or Hve anywhere." 
And with a contented and grateful mind she mounted with 
Caroline into the stage coach. 

The coach was overloaded. It was an old rioketv afiBeiir, with 
a worn, weak harness. While going down a long hill, the horses 
took fright^ the reins broke, the coach was overturned, and the 
passengers violently precipitated into a deep gully beside the 
road. One man was killed, several were bacUy bruised. Mrs. 
Bichards escaped with a few scratches ; but poor Caroline had 
her right arm crushed under the bod^ of the carriage. They 
were near the river side when the accident happened, and she 
was immediately conveyed on board a steiuner returning to the 
city. She suffered extreme anguish, but she bore it with the 
utmost fortitude, saying, ** mother, I can endure anvthing if 
my arm is saved." £ut saved it could not be. The best sur- 
geons were called in ; they pronounced immediate amputation 
necessary. 

Some persons would have thought most of the pain to be 
endured; some very pretty young girls like Carolme, of the 
mortification of having through life a mutilated and deformed 
body; but Caroline's mind did not dwell on the pain or the 
mutilation. She feared the operation might overpower her forti- 
tude, and that she should not be able to refrain from outcries 
that would agonize her poor mother. ** Dear mother," she said, 
"go for me yourself to Mr. B ^ (her music master ;) beg him 
to come here ; I must see him ; teU him I can bear it ; he must 
not feel too keenly I " The surgeon offered to send one of his 
Assistants. *' No/' said Caroline, "mother must go heraelf." Hor 

X 
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itiother had hardly closed the door when Caroline begged the 
surgeon to proceed to the operation. ** If it is only over before 
liiother comes home, I can bear it," she said. The surgeon un- 
derstood human nature. He knew that this generous purpose 
would arm her with fortitude. And it did. Hardly a groan 
escaped her while the surgeon was taking off the arm, and taking 
up the arteries. When that was done^^ You have acted nobly, 
my dear chil<^" said Mia. Bichards' physician, who stood by 
while the surgeon operated. ^ It will be all dressed and finished 
when your mother comes in. You have behaved like a man ; 
better, better, like a woman : women endiure pain with &r more 
heroism than men.** 

Caroline but fedntly heard what the doctor was saying ; her 
attention was fixed on her poor arm, which the assistants were 
wrapping up out of sight, **^ Bring it here, pray," she said : "let 
me look at it once more,** and with her left hsmd she raised the 
slender, bloodless fingers. For the first time she burst into 
a flood of uncontrollable tears. " Oh dear ! oh dear ! " she cried, 
" it is gone ! it is gone 1 for ever, for ever ! No more music— 
no more hope of earning mother's living ! She must work for 
me — work harder than ever ! *' 

" Take it away,'* said the doctor to the assistant. ** Try, my 
dear child, to quiet yourself Let us finish the work so weU 
begun, before your motiier sees you.*' These words at once 
stUled and cahned Caroline ; and when her mother returned, she 
had the inexpressible comfort of knowing it was all over, and of 
hearing from the doctor that it was her daughter's filial love and 
disinterestedness that had carried her heroically through the 
operation. 

**She thought only of you, she seemed only to feel for you,** 
said the doctor to Mrs. Richards. " My dear madam, I would 
rather have such a child, without hand or foot^ than any other 
possession in this world." 

^ I hope I am gratefiil,*' replied Mrs. Richards, with as much 
calmness as she could command. Her quivering lips and trem- 
bling voice told better than her words what Eu^e felt. To liie 
doctor she could not express herself ; to Caroline she must not^ 
for the doctor had said she must be kept perfectly quiet ; but 
after she was settled for the night, and had Mien asleep, her 
mother was watching beside her, and on her knees pouring out 
her gratitude to God for the spared life of her child, and for the 
right temper in which she had received this chastening ; aod 
with honest heart and trembling lips she prayed they might 
both have resignation and patience in this great trial - ^ 

Oh that children knew now every good deed of theirs sends 
a thrill of joy through their parents' hearts, joy that vibrates 
through earth to heaven ! 
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Mrs. Ricliards and Caroline experienced much kindness from 
old friends during Caroline's illness. The kind surgeon, as well 
as Mrs. Richards' physician, considerately refused to receive any 
requital for their attendance, and Caroune was so patient and 
helpful of herself, that she seldom interrupted her mother's \isual 
occupations. This had a double advantage — ^it prevented the 
suspension of her small income, and kept up her cheerfulness. 
Necessary occupation is a great help to the afflicted. 

Caroline one day said to Mrs. Richards, '' Mother, do you really 
think that I read well ? '\ 

" You know I do, Caroline ; I have often told you so." 

" But if I were not your child would you think so ? " 

** Yes ; I love jrou because you are my child, but I think I can 
judge of you as if you were not. Besides, Mr. B— — says you 
read better than any person he knows." 

^ Oh, he is a foreigner, and cannot judge for an English ear. 
I wish I felt sure I could read well," she added, with a sigh. 

" Why, my child, do you feel so seriously anxious about it 1 " 

" I have been thinking, mother, that if I really do read well, 
I may perhaps earn something by reading aloua to those who 
have Dad eyes, and cannot read for themseh'es." 

'^That is a happy thought, Caroline. We will consult the 
doctor; he may know some person among his patients who 
would like to employ you." 

The doctor, at his next visits was consulted. He asked Caroline 
to give him a specimen of her reading, and she read some 
passages in prose and in poetry. 

" Thank you, thank you, my dear child," said the doctor, when 
she had finished. " I say to you sincerely, I would rather my 
daughters would read as you do, than that they should be the 
best amateur performers on the piano in the city. They read 
tolerably, for I have made a point of it in their education. It 
is an accomplishment sadly neglected. An accomplishment ! 
I would rather call it a qualification, for no one is quaUfied for 
social domestic life without being a good reader. What a charm 
such reading as this may diffuse through a family circle ! There 
is always one member, perhaps more, with bad sight or diseased 
eyes. The mother has to use her needle. There may be other 
female members who have their necessary stitching ; then a good 
reader opens a fountain of cheerful enjoyment among them, 
sends their thoughts travelling off together through the world, 
gives them instruction and feehng in common that produces the 
best of aU harmonies. But your reading, my dear, is to be turned 
to account in another way ; and if you should strike out a new 
mode of earning a living, and be the means of turning attention 
to a much-neglected accomplishment^ you will have some conso- 
lation for the sad loss of your right arm. I will look about me. 
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this morning to iDring the child here." ^ He sees I am in the 
room," thought Caroline, whom he had not apparently noticed. 
" Oh, I have waited with pleasure," said the good-natured doctor. 
** Now my little friend wiU begin, if you please, without delay." 
" She is a slip of a thing," said Mr. Parsons, lowering his tone 
slightly, " she cannot have any voiee." " I beg your pardon, she 
has remarkable health and vigour. Just now she is a good deal 
taken down ; it is not quite five weeks since I amputated her 
arm ; and," he added in a whisper, " in addition to her bodily 
pain, the dear child has suffered very much lest she should be 
cut off from all means of aiding her mother in getting her 
subsistence." 

" Poor child ! poor child ! " murmured Mr. Parsons. Mr. Parsons 
was at heart a oenevolent man ; only, like many others, he was 
too much absorbed in his own affairs and troubles. 

" Well," he added, ** what shall she read 1 It is always half-an- 
hour's work to settle what to begin upon." " I will save you all 
trouble on that head this time," said the doctor. ''Here is a 
letter in the morning's paper from our friend Eustace, who is in 
Paris. It is a miztmre of fun and sentiment, and finishes with 
poetry. So it will be a pretty fair trial of my little friend's 
powers." 

" Ah, I am glad you have brought it," said Mr. Parsons. ^ It 
is my only chance of ever seeing it. I have done asking anybody 
to read the newspaper to me. I see them poring over it with 
the deepest interest, apparently, and when I ask what news they 
find — * oh, none 1 there is nothing in the paper to-day ! " and they 
go on reading it for an hour. And if I ask them to read aloud 
whatever they do find, they will read something that I heard 
forty years ago, or some detestable Fourier essay, or fiddle-fiiddle 
story of magnetism. No, I have done with the newspapers. But 
begin, begin, child." 

Caroline was rather amused with poor Mr. Parsons' description 
of his annoyances, her mind was tsu^en off from the embarrass- 
ments of her own situation, and she read the letter through 
without once thinking that it was a trisd-reading, and tha,t her 
future condition might depend on her now pleasing a whimsical 
old gentleman. She read in her aecustomed tone, without tre- 
mulousness, and, as the doctor thought, excellently. "A charming 
letter, truly ! " said Mr. Parsons. ** Good sense, good poetry." 
"And you might add good reading," thought the doctor ; but he 
had too much discretion to force any praise of his young friend, 
and he knew very well that the secret of Mr. Persons' enjoying 
the letter from beginning to end, without Any sign of impatience, 
was its being well read. 

" I put half-a-dozen old papers in my pocket containing the 
previous letters of our fiien^" said the doctor. " If you have 
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not heard thenii perhaps you would like Miss Richards to stay 
and read them to you 1 " 

"Certainly — ^thank you — good morning to you," replied Mr. 
Parsons, in a tone of cheerMness that ^owed his spirits wore 
much^ raised. The doctor, in passing Caroline, gave her a look 
and a*shake of the hand that made her feel as if all was going 
on well, and she recommenced her reading, saving to Mr. Parsons, 
" Be kind enough to tell me, sir, when you wish me to stop ; I am 
so used to reading aloud that I am never tired." 

" I am right glad of that," he replied ; ** there is no pleasure in 
hearing reciding when you know your reader is weaned." The 
doctor, who knew very well that there were many things in the 
treatment of nervous patients more useful than drugs, had told 
Caroline to be sure and not rustle the paper. He remembered 
to have heard Mr. Parsons say he had been '^ driven half frantic 
by the rustling and crackling people made with their news- 
papers." Caroflne, too, found her place at once, without turning 
over the paper, and looking from column to column. This ad- 
vantage and attention was to the nervous man hke oil to a 
creakmg hinee. And when he had heard enough, and was dis- 
missing Caroline, he said, very kindly, " You have given me more 
enjoyment from reading this morning, my child, than I have had 
since I partially lost my sight. Come to me every day. I may 
sometimes be occupied, and now and then out of sorts, not in 
a humour for listening, but that shall make no difference to you. 
Your good friend the doctor and I will agree upon your salary. 
It shaQ be satis&ctory." 

Caroline went home a happv child. 

" Oh, my dear mother, she said, " when I lost my arm, I 
thought there was an end to all my plans, and hopes, and happi- 
ness in this world ; but it is just as you sJways say, ' Qoa is 
better to us than our fears.* " 

<< Yes, my child ; and when we have received the greater gilts, 
— submission and jwitience, — ^we may expect the lesser. For those 
graces I prayed with fiill fiEdth in Christ's words, * Whatsoever 
things ye desire when ye pray, believe that ye receive them, and 
ye shall have them.' " 

Mr. Parsons was tardy and measured in his spoken praise ; but 
he is one of those men whose deeds are heartier than tneir words. 
The salaiy he offered was more than ''satisfactory," it was hberaJ, 
such as nch men should give for a valuable service. He recom- 
mended Caroline to a ladv, a fellowHsufferer ; and this lady, being 
enthusiastic about her charming reader, spoke of her to others. 
She soon had more applications than €he could answer. Some 
one happened to suggest the meeting of a few intimate friends 
once a-week for social and rational pleasure, a ^part of which 
should be an hour's reading from Caroline. The plan was exe- 
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cuted, onA resulted so agreeably that it is likely to be adopted 

by others. 

It is DOW two yeara since Caroline began her career. Her hingB 
grow strong b^ exercise, and she bas ^e happiness that results 
from overconung difficulties, from occupation, and from securing 
independence to herself, and to one whom she lores better than 
herself. 

I have told you this long story, my dear children, to show you 
to what good account the attainment of reading well may be 
turned. The demand for readers would increase, i^ to use the 
market phrase, there were a supply of the fitting article ; and 
persons who now earn a livelihood painfully and uboriously by 
stitching, stitching, stitching, niight earn a Detter one far more 
agreeably by reading aloud. 

Diseases of the eye are veiy prevalent, especially among the 
rich. Were it easy to obtain good readers, those who cannot read 
with their own eyes would consider a reader a necessary ap- 
pend^e. It would be discreditable to live without one. 

What a blessing a good reader would be in the ante-room of 
aa oculist, where twenty people, more or less, are assembled, and 
are waiti^ and counting the leaden minutes for hours. Such a 
reader as Caroline Eichards would be a roioistering angel to them. 

But it is not merely as a source of profit, that I earnestly re- 
commend the study of the art of reading to my young Meads ; 
it is that they may add to the social blessings of home, that 
they may lighten the weary Imurs of the invalid, and b^ve a 
solace for their aged friends. Loud reading is a true economy 
when- " mother and the girls are sewing." 

"There is that which enricheth him who giveth more than 
fine gold, and him who receiveth more thaa precious stones," 
saith an Eastern proverb. 
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